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BARON SMITH. 


Time was—and that not immemo- 
rial—when a single defeat told Mi- 
nisters to resign, and when they 
would have been ashamed to retain 
their places for an hour, after having 
been left in a minority on a Minis- 
terial question. But now—though 
beaten black and blue, over and over 
again—they will not budge, but keep 
as obstinately in their burrows as so 
many badgers. Shame, pride, ho- 
nour, conscience—all once forbade 
our rulers to persist in being our 
rulers, in spite of the declaration of 
the House of Commons that they 
were upprincipled or incapable ; nor 
would the country have endured 
such tenacity to office as is now ex- 
hibited by the rump of the Whigs, 
but plucked them from their places, 
and flung them aside like rubbish. 
The people seem now to have lost 
that power. There sit a set of men 
calling themselves a Ministry, all 
quarreling with one another, sus- 
pected, despised, or hated by all 

arties, and yet at times all talking 
fie, andall pocketing their salaries,as 
if they were toiling from morn to 
night for their country’s good. Not 
a creature can you meet anywhere, 
out of the circle of their own imme- 
diate menials, who does not regard 
them with dislike, indignation, or 
disgust ; and yet—look—there they 
sit—with honest Lord Althorp, now 
apparently their head—resolved to 

t for ever—immovable by groans 
or laughter—or rising up, ever and 


anon, and insolently exposing honest 
Lord Althorp, then apparently their 
bottom, to the uplifted foot of the 
Nation, as if they dared it to at- 
tempt kicking them out of their 
shameful position. The sight is hu- 
miliating, and cannot be long wit- 
nessed without degradation of the 
national character. 

What a House of Commons! It 
is not of the crowing of cocks, nor 
even of the braying of asses, that we 
complain—the imitations of the lat- 
ter animal being generally perfect; 
nor is our wrath excited by those 
indescribable noises which baftle 
the art of the most skilful reporter. 
In a popular assembly it was still to 
be expected that there would fre. 
quently be heard oh! oh! oh! and 
even in a Reformed Parliament, we 
laid our account with meeting much 
expectoration. We have no objec- 
tion to any quantity of coughing, 
provided it effect its purpose; but 
now nobody can be coughed down 
—not even Pease. Why should the 
House “here exhibit symptoms of 
impatience,” each successive pro- 
ser being a worser, till the debate 
is closed by an anonymous oddity 
from some manufacturing town, 
who, it is conjectured in the gallery, 
may be reading a lecture to the 
country-gentlemen in the unknown 
tongue ? 

A few years ago, it was ennobling 
to read the debates—though even 
then the age of eloquence was well- 
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nigh gone. “Great events were on 
the gale” —and men whom the coun- 
try, not in mere courtesy, called 

reat, were the chief speakers. They 
rad the ear of the House—and of 
the island. They often discoursed 
wisdom. Elevated sentiments and 
profound thoughts were often utter- 
ed in music; and in the House of 
Representatives, on the night of some 
high argument, was heard the voice 
of the Intellect of Britain. Genius 
and talent took the lead, and were 
allowed to keep it, but not to the si- 
lencing of them who, without emi- 
nent endowments, spoke the words 
of truth and soberness, plain in their 
patriotism, homely in their eulogies 
as in their invectives, and inspired 
but by love of their country and in- 
stitutions. The people were too free 
not to be discontented almost always 
with one thing or another in the 
conduct of every Ministry, and of 
every Parliament; nor were they 
ever choice or chary in their expres- 
sions about their rulers or their 
representatives. But they regarded 
both Houses with a respect and even 
veneration that were not shook in 


their minds by such temporary ebul- 
litions of discontent or anger—how- 
ever violent; and there was confi- 
dence—not undeserved—in the su- 
perior knowledge and wisdom, and 


in the integrity of public men. Is 
there the same confidence now—or 
has the character of the House of 
Commons risen, since the people got 
their own Bill, in the estimation of 
the people ? 

No—it has fallen almost to zero. 
Not a new man above mediocrity in 
talent—nor by the people themselves 
so esteemed; most of the popular 
members being sad dunces, and ha- 
ving nothing to pride themselves on 
but their zeal. A zealous blockhead 
is either a private or a public nui- 
sance—and can never be made to 
consume his own smoke. Their integ- 
rity is about equal to their talent; 
and their knowledge, small as it is, 
equal to both. The people are not 
by any means proud of such repre- 
sentatives; and there is hardly a con- 
stituent among the ten-pounders 
who does not, and not unreasonably, 
think he would himself make as good 
a Parliament-man as most of the folk 
whose speeches he spells of an even- 
ing over his beer at the Cat and 
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Fiddle. We cannot help believing, 

though our hopes are not high, that 

all this stupidity must cure itself; 

aud that in afew years Electors will 

require other powers in the elect 

than that of gulping pledges. The 

elect, too, will get sick of swallow- 
ing lump after lump of indigestible 
matter—and the head regain its as- 
cendency over the stomach. For our 
own parts, we used to derive much 
instruction from almost every dis-< 
cussion in the House of Commons, 
on any important subject; but now 
most of the speeches are but chip- 
pings and parings of pamphlets, and 
we have found —_ py 22 ha in 
a single paragraph of a leading arti-- 
cle r= the Standard or Merniag’ Post, 
than in many a debate that covered 
three sides of the sheet bearing the 
name of one or other of these admi- 
rable papers. This cannot well last; 
the meanest constituencies will get 
sorry and ashamed of such mouth- 
pieces, and, after a Parliament or 
two, will be found preferring gentle- 
men. The English are a proud peo- 

le. 

The Conservative Party is, all over 
Britain, fast gaining strength—and in 
Parliament it is the only party de- 
serving a name. The Destructives 
are not an hundred strong; and the 
Whigs are so generally despised, that 
by themselves they could not stand 
a day. ’Tis a great pity they are 
so worthless; for had they shewn 
some virtue, common cause might 
have been made with them by the 
Conservatives, without any sacrifice 
of principle on our part, and every 
other sacrifice would have been 
cheerfully made by men who desire 
but their country’s good. Now, that 
is impossible. Yet see our power. 
But for the Conservative Party, what 
would have become of the Ministry 
when pressed even by Joseph Hume 
on the Corn Laws? Why, one Mi- 
nister would have strangled another 
—the Grahame sunk ingloriously be- 
neath the suffocating hand of aThom- 
son —and the Government been a 
corpse. 

His Majesty’s Opposition should 
really not be in his Majesty’s Minis- 
try. Who, pray, is the leader of his 
Majesty’s Opposition? A question 
arises, about the food of the people. 
They open their mouths and are not 
fed, says he of the Board of Trade; 
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they open their mouths and are fed, 
uoth he of the Admiralty ; the one 
Beasthoes all Corn Laws as expe- 
dients by which the landowners seek 
to enrich themselves at the expense 
of all other classes, and the other up- 
holds them as essential to the very ex- 
istence of the Empire. And they row 
in the same boat—and that boat is the 
vessel of the State! Sir James pulls 
the stroke-oar—and the lads on his 
side, by a strong pull, a long pull, 
and a pull altogether, turn round the 
wherry, against all the efforts of their 
opponents in the same craft ; and this 
is the way in which they seek to pro- 
secute their voyage—racing against 
themselves amidst the shouts of the 
wondering spectators that line both 
shores ! This is the Whig way of 
managing a vital question. 

But this precious Government of 
ours has other fundamental features 
which it has lately been turning up to 
the public disgust. Its members do 
not behave like gentlemen. In the 
case of Mr Sheil their behaviour was 
such as would have excluded some of 
them from society if it had referred 
altogether to an affair in private life. 
We ought rather to have said, they 
did not behave like men. They ap- 
peared like frows in petticoats— 
elderly maiden ladies maliciously 
gossiping, over gunpowder tea, 
about the supposed frailties of a 
sister overtaken by a moment of 
softness. Lord Althorp’s sex seem- 
ed more than doubtful—though we 
admit we thought him like an ox. 
Lord Brougham, we are sure, will 
forgive us for that simile—the use of 
which does not interfere with any 
simile of his—as he confines him- 
self to bugs, and wasps, and vermin. 
Not till death can the Chancellor of, 


the Exchequer pepe to escape the 


sceptical doubts that pursued that 
jae lexing personage—the Chevalier 
"Eon. He railed—quailed—mum- 
bled—stumbled—pouted—spouted— 
smiled—reviled—stammered—ham- 
mered —stuttered —spluttered — on 
his cheeks came a blush, from his 
lips went a slush—and all about no- 
thing—and far less than nothing— 
and covered with glory he stuck to 
his story—till he burst like a blad- 
der, and all that “ windy suspiration 
of forced breath” expired like the 
stink of a farthing candle, that had 
been illuminating the stormy atmos- 
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phere of St Stephen’s Chapel, and 
supposed to be at the least a comet. 

Surely the men are not fit to be 
rulers over a country on whose do- 
minion the sun never sets, who 
would be hissed and hooted, as ma- 
lignant or idiot gossips, from the tea- 
tables of any pelting village. . Think 
of William Pitt apologizing to a 
member in the House of Commons 
for such twaddle! Had Lord Al- 
thorp fainted on hearing Mr_ Sheil 
say he was satisfied, and fallen back 
in the arms of Mr Stanley, what a 
noble subject for a historical picture 
of the highest order! That scene in 
the House of Lords, with Chatham 
in a death-swoon, would have been 
unimpressive in comparison. 

Never were there, surely, in this 
wide world, such credulous Minis- 
ters as these of ours. Why, they 
believe even O’Connell, and this 
brings them before us in an exhibi- 
tion even more novel, where they 
are self-exposed, as in a pillory, to 
universal scorn. They court exe- 
cration—and are absolutely ena- 
moured of rotten eggs—a8 Danaé 
was of that shower of gold. 

But it is time now to be serious— 
and from derision to pass over into 
indignation. In that former affair 
they looked like fools, and must have 
felt like fools; but in this they ap- 
pear like something worse ; and they 
will never get over it, unless the inha- 
bitants of this country have indeed 
lost all sense of justice, and become 
indifferent to the sanctity of the law, 
and careless of the character of those 
whose high duty it is to administer 
the law, and to preserve its admi- 
nistration free from fear and favour, 
according to aconscience unswayed 
by King, Parliament, or People. 
= It was reserved to this—the worst 
Whig Ministry—to seek to subject 
the Judicial Bench to the tyranny of 
a demagogue whom their own im- 
becility had suffered to set the law 
of the land at defiance, and whose 
sedition was at that very hour be- 
ing vicariously punished in the per- 
son and property of one of his tools, 
whom he had basely left to fine and 
imprisonment, while he lived at large 
on alms contributed for his support 
by paupers. 

Had they themselves originated 
this measure, we might for a mo- 
mént haye believed that their mo- 

2G 
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tives were not entirely bad ; it would 
at least have shewn that they hada 
mind of their own, however mischie- 
vously exerted ; and that they were 
capable of conceiving a crime. But 
they had not genius to imagine such 
an aon re courage to execute 
it—andin their dulness and their cow- 
ardice they listened, and were nose- 
ed by a more inventive and daring 
demon than was ever lodged within 
their own bosoms. They were cow- 
ed by O’Connell. He drove them 
a-field, like an overseer brandishing 
his whip over a gang of slaves. How 
mean all their behaviour to that 
man! What signify all Stanley’s sar- 
casms, cutting as they have some- 
times been ; what all Althorp’s low- 
ings, sulky as those of an ox recal- 
citrating to the goad, when the whole 
Ministry submit their snouts, like 
swine, to be ringed by their savage 
driver, and hold up their hinder legs 
to be noosed by him, that he may 
collect all the ties into one knot, 
and holding it in his sinister, and 
an iron-tipped thong in his dexter 
hand, may leeringly look on the 
drove in spite of all their obstinacy 
marching from Mullingar to Michael- 
mas, as if, so they think, according 
to the freedom of their own will, but, 
as the cunning Irishman knows, mo- 
ved onwards by the magic of the 
string that encourages while it seems 
to control, and sends them al] a- 
bristle and a-scamper to their own 
bed in the mire, which he has heap- 
ed up for them from a hundred 
ditches ! 

Had the Agitator’s defeats been a 
hundred times greater than they have 
ever been—and sometimes he has 
indeed seemed to lick the dust at 
Stanley’s feet, and even to shun the 
hoof of Althorp—one fatal derelic- 
tion of principle like this, would 
have rendered them all vain, nay, 
converted them all into triumph. At 
the bidding of him who should now 
have been a convict, did the Mini- 
sters tie themselves to the tail of a 
conspirator against the majesty of 
Justice, and suffer themselves to be 
whisked about like so much joint- 
less hairy skin, by a savage who all 
the while laughed in his sleeve at 
the absurdity of the appendage. He 
once called Mr Stanley a “ shave- 

ggar.” But he has made the 
amende honorable-to the Secretary 
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for the Colonies, and elevated him, 
along with Lord John Russell, to the 
tuft of the Liberator’s tail. 

O’Connell knew his men better 
than we knew them; for false and 
faithless as they have one and all 
been to the sacred trusts confided to 
their keeping, we could not have 
supposed for an instant, that even 
they would have been so insane as 
to venture on such an outrage. We 
should have said, had any one told 
us of O’Connell’sintention, that from 
very shame they would have crush- 
ed the calumniator. But no—they 
aggravated the guilt of aiding him in 
his attempt to shake the seat of Jus- 
tice, by incredible baseness, peculiar 
to themselves, to which our whole 
Parliamentary history affords no pa- 
rallel. The Judge against whom the 
motion was to be made, was offici- 
ally told that it would be suffered to 
sink—and his friends having come 
into the House unprepared to de- 
molish the lying accusations, which 
they knew would die a natural death, 
found, not to their dismay, but to 
their disgust and indignation, that 
the motion was to be supported by 
the whole strength of Ministers, and 
a shocking sacrifice to be made of 
one whom his country regarded as 
her best and wisest son, and would 
not that a hair of his venerable head 
should be touched, to save the Whig 
Ministry from perdition. 

The Irish Secretary, if he has spo- 
ken truth, which some good-natured 
people seem disposed to believe, 
must be by far the weakest creature 
in Christendom. It was not, he has 
told us, till his small senses got in- 
volved in the final sentence of O’- 
Connell’s speech, that the bright idea 
entered the vacuum which nature 
does not take the trouble to abhor in 
his head, that he would accede to 
the motion for enquiry into the con- 
duct of Baron Smith. Is he absolutely 
such a simpleton as not to see even 
now that he thereby broke a solemn 

romise—violated all honour and all 
aith—and shewed himself, in the 
face of his country, ignorant or reck- 
less of all moral obligation? Call 
this weakness, they who will—we 
call it wickedness too; and we believe 
that at this hour there is not a man 
in all England more despised than 
Mr Littleton. O’Connell’s motion 
for enquiry could not be carried 
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without throwing a slur on the cha- 
racter of the Judge ; and Mr Stanley 
was pleased to say, in a subsequent 
debate, that the Judge must be an- 
xious for farther enquiry, that he 
might vindicate himself from the 
charges to which the carrying of 
O’Connell’s motion had given weight. 
Should those charges be proved, why, 
some of the Ministers and their 
friends thought Baron Smith should 
be cashiered ; others, that he would 
merely resign; while all men of 
common feeling, that is, all men out 
of the Ministry, felt that were such 
an enquiry entered into, and ail 
O’Connell’s accusations shewn to 
be steeped in bitterest and basest 
falsehood, Baron Smith would not, 
though honourably acquitted, dis- 
grace himself by remaining another 
day on that bench which would then 
be a seat but for slaves. 

Is it credible, then, that Mr Little- 
ton can be the blockhead he has 
boldly proclaimed himself to be? Not 
altogether incredible; for you can- 
not have failed to remark, that every 
week throws up a new blockhead 
more portentous than one and all of 
his predecessors, who, brought be- 
side his bulk, all fall into shade. 
Thus but one blockhead at a time 
occupies the public eye, which 
seems capable of taking in some- 
thing immense—and now has on its 
retina, let us trust, the image of 
the biggest possible of the breed, 
with the face freest of all human 
expression. And is he indeed to be 
re-shipped for Ireland ? 

But all the Ministers are not Lit- 
tletons. Shame and sorrow to see 
Mr Stanley seeking to degrade the 
wise and good, whom in his better 
heart he must love and admire! He 
knows the sacred nature of a pro- 
mise, and the inviolability of truth 
in the soul of a statesman. The 
path of duty lies plain before every 
man’s feet, nor is there any danger 
of deviation into cross-ways to any 
man who but keeps his eyes open, 
and winks not in fear, or anger, or 
any other unworthy passion. We 
keep a promise, not by the letter 
merely, Fat according to its spirit, 
and that is felt by the conscience 
that palters not with us in a double 
sense, but is ever clear as daylight. 
Nor will the people of England tole- 
rate any plea that would justify eva- 
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sion; they abhor all shifting; and 
unless you be so, no special plead« 
ing, however ingenious, will ever 
persuade them that you are an honest 
man. Here there was much special 
pleading, but far, indeed, from in- 
genious; the Ministers and their 
menials became all loathsome Lit- 
tletons of a smaller size, and the 
re a of public scorn has written 
indelibly their proper names on their 
brazen foreheads, which he whqruns 
may read. 

But what were the charges brought 
against Baron Smith by O’Connell ? 
Such as carried with them, on their 
face, their own refutation. Look 
back on them now, and you blush 
to think they should have been en- 
tertained for a moment in any sup- 
posed assembly of gentlemen. How 
false they glare! He pictured the 
Judge as old, feeble, indolent, obsti- 
nate, prejudiced, bigoted, cruel, im- 
placable, capricious, crazy,—a dan- 
gerous dotard, who changed day into 
night, and, that his absurd sleep 
might not be disturbed, huddled pri- 
soners into the bar by dozens, and 
tried them during the dark hours 
without mercy or justice. All the 
while he was speaking, O’Connell 
knew there- was not one word of 
truth in all these allegations ; but he 
knew also the power of bold bluster 
over the timid and treacherous; a 
hundred times had he tried it in that 
House, as well as in the open air of 
Erin, and for once that it had failed, 
ten times had it succeeded ; to gain 
his end, he had a hundred times 
been indifferently cajoler or cajoled, 
and frequently, by some sudden jerk, 
had wrested his object from the 
hands of the Incapables, or by some 
supple jugglery made it slip like 
quicksilver through their fingers— 
and now he trusted to frighten low- 
minded Littleton out of his small 
wits by a series of audacious false. ~ 
hoods, till the trembling coward 
should not dare to defend the calum- 
niated—so black should be the pic- 
ture—but be wheedled into consent 
to a motion for Enquiry—not, mind 
ye, for removal from the Bench— 
oh, no, no, no~—nothing of that sort 
but a mere motion for Enquiry—a 
moderate and most humane motion 
that could hurt nobody’s feelings— 


ini If i ° I ody’ haracter. 
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fail, whatever was the result, to dif- 
fuse universal satisfaction all over 
Ireland, and the most entire confi- 
dence in the honour and justice of 
a Whig Government. 

The motion was carried—and Mi- 
nisters had their evening’s triumph. 
But the Press, in spite of them, is 
yet free; and in two days, was heap- 
ed upon their heads a whole nation’s 
scorn. One dismal universal hiss as- 
sailed their ears, and looking around 
they saw none but frowning aspects, 
or foreheads tossing contempt. The 
outrage was marked by every qua- 
lity Englishmen most abhor. Over 
all were conspicuous fear and false- 
hood—the two united composed a 
mess of meanness, of which one look 
was an emetic to the stomach of John 
Bull, who instantly drenched the 
Ministry in vomit. There they were, 
shaking their ears in that shower 
like half-drowned rats—and a long 
course of fumigation will be requi- 
red to restore Mr Littleton to any 
thing like his former sweetness— 
now he is rank and smells to heaven. 
It must be far from pleasant to Mr 
Gleig to approach at present too 
near his patron—Stanley is strong 
—and as for Mr John Campbell— 
he stinks in the nostrils, not only 
of the good people of Dudley, but 
of John-o’-Groat’s. 

The country on this occasion may 
be well proud of the Press. It 
saved the majesty—the purity—the 
sanctity of Justice. But one base 
blockhead abused Baron Smith, and 
commended Ministers, and of his 
interminable paragraphs no man 
taketh heed. The pothouses es 
been impatient of the eternal drawl. 
All the Conservative papers of 
course did their duty—the Standard 
in the van, with his trenchant scimi- 
tar. But the Times, the Globe, and 
the rest, were not backward; and 
though they spared the Ministers as 
far as they could, they exposed the 
motion, and day after day depicted 
its character in darker and darker 
colours. Thus, there was but one 
opinion—one sentiment—one voice. 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, a man of 
high honour, came forward at his 
country’s call, to vindicate its cha- 
racter from the reproach of being 
tolerant of that base vote—Mr Shaw, 
the noble member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, in a speech that places 
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him among our great orators, demo- 
lished the Agitator, and all his lies— 
the infamous resolution was re- 
scinded, the head of that venerable 
old man again “star-bright appear- 
ed,” and the Justice seat was re-° 
stored to that inviolable dignity, 
without which law would be worse 
than a dead letter, for its impotence 
would be encouragement to crime, 
and the land, where it was shorn of 
its beams, be soon deluged in blood. 

Then was the time, after MrShaw’s 
affecting and irresistible speech, for 
Mr Stanley to have backed out of 
this disgraceful affair—or rather, like 
his former self—let us say at once, 
like himself—for ’tis not possible for 
us to cease to respect and admire 
him—to have freely declared his 
conviction that all O’Connell’s char- 
ges against Baron Smith had been 
shattered to pieces which no hand 
could gather up—and to have rejoi- 
ced in that perfect vindication. But 
his evil genius—obstinacy—prevail- 
ed, and he had not the soul to follow 
the example of Sir James Grahame— 
too proud perhaps to appear an imi- 
tator even of the high-minded con- 
duct of a friend who had got the 
start of him in winning golden opi- 
nions from all men, by the superi- 
ority he had shewn over all party 
feelings in a case of honour and con- 
science. Was it Mr Stanley—per- 
haps we are mistaken—who talked 
of the House stultifying itself by re- 
scinding its former vote ? It did far 
worse than stultify itself by that 
infamous vote; and even now that 
shame adheres to it, for the act of 
one set of men cannot wipe away the 
stain incurred by another, and the 

raise is al] with the Conservatives. 

he Ministers did all they could to 
perpetuate their guilt and their dis- 
grace, and they found their troops 
as ready as before to enter on the 
ignoble service. Among them are 
names which it is painful to us to see 
so emblazoned; “therefore, eternal 
silence be their doom.” 

Lord Althorp, again, whom we 
shall not call ox any more, lest it 
be thought personal, lowed in a sub- 
dued style, as if sensible he had 
lost his horns, and that he would 
have an odd look in a charge of ca- 
valry. He was of opinion that Ba. 
ron Smith should have made some- 
thing in the shape of an apology 
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the recollection of his own sulky 
submission to Mr Sheil still pinch- 
ing his kidneys—and his desire, very 
naturally, being to see a judge in the 
same abject condition before the 
House, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. But the cases are not 
parallel—if produced, they will not 
meet. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had behaved to Mr Sheil 
like an eavesdropper who had lost 
retention of matter; and was for- 
ced to amy to that gentleman— 
not on his knees, for Mr Hill had 
done that already—but on all his 
four hoofs, and down to the very tip 
of his tail, that trembled with shame 
and anger. He was in an attitude of 
humiliation; but Baron Smith was 
exalted by the insult he forgave, and 
all the world felt that an apology was 
due to him by the Ministry, by of- 
fering which, in the way open to 
them, they might have raised them- 
selves out of the mire. 

Sir Robert Peel had well said 
“ that he had that conviction of the 
learned Judge’s integrity, that he 
hoped he would not demean himself 
by any thing which could be consider- 
ed tantamount to an apology. The 
learned individual was far advanced 
in years, and the infirmities of age 
might have somewhat quenched the 
energy of character for which he was 
once so remarkable ; but he hoped 
that the learned Baron would feel 
that in his person he was fighting the 
battle of the independence of the 
Judges, and if he were conscious that 
no public inconvenience had arisen 
from his late hours,—if he had con- 
tinued to deliver political charges, 
partly because he thought he was 
maintaining the cause of good go- 
vernment, partly because he thought 
he was encouraged and sanctioned 
by Ministers, partly because he was 
proud of seeing the appendices to 
the reports of the House of Com- 
mons graced by the publication of his 
compositions, and by doing so should 
draw upon himself the wrath of that 
House, he trusted that, if fall he 
must, he would fall without having 
submitted to the voluntary degrada- 
tion of an apology.” 

Such noble expression of such 
noble sentiments should—beg our 
reader’s pardon—have muzzled the 
ox, even while he was treading out 
his neighbour’s corn. But there are 
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animals who know not when to be 
mum. “ If the learned Judge,” 
said Althorp, “ had authorized any 
member to state that he would not 
continue to pursue the course which 
had been complained of, he would 
not have been disposed to press 
for the enquiry; but, since it ap- 
peared, though Baron Smith had 
communicated with some honour- 
able members, he had not autho- 
rized them to hold out any ho 
that he would alter his conduct, he 
would not consent to the proposal to 
discharge the order for the appoint- 
ment of the Committee.” Baron 
Smith had indeed held out no hopes 
to the House that he would alter his 
conduct; he had left the House to 
despair ; not one drop of comfort 
could he send to the unhappy 
House; and it was clear that he 
cared no more for Lord Althorp 
than for akyloe. Yet he wished to 
hurry no man’s cattle, and had no 
objection to see his Lordship gra- 
zing away on clover in the field, or 
munching turnips in the stall, till 
he was fit for a Smithfield show. 
Wherefore all this passion for apo- 
ee No man would ask an- 
other man for an apology, except in 
such extreme case as made the de- 
mand necessary to his own honour. 
Here nobody’s honour had been 
touched, but that of the Judge ; and 
no high-minded man would have per- 
mitted suchaJudgeto make any thi 
approaching to an apology had it 
been volunteered, even had he been 
of opinion that the charges in ques- 
tion had been too political; all his 
feelings would still have been for 
the venerable person who had been 
so brutally abused, and he would 
have rejoiced to sink all disapproba- 
tion “ of the course complained of” 
in vehement indignation at the ruf- 
fianism of his calumniator. 

Lord Althorp himself “was bound — 
to say that the explanations given by 
the honourable member for the 
University of Dublin had entirely ~ 
refuted the charge with respect to 
Baron Smith coming late into Court, 
and sitting to alate hour in Armagh.’ 
Now ‘that was in truth the whole 
gravamen of the charge. O’Connell 
himself malignantly dwelt on it as 
such—and that charge having been 
refuted to Lord Althorp’s satisfac- 
tion, why did he not turn round 
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upon O’Connell like a Bull of Bash- 
an, and toss him like a cur twenty 
feet up into the air ? 

What was the — against Ba- 
ron Smith at Armagh? Late hours 
—hurry—and all that was irregular 
and indecorous. Hear Mr Shaw, 
and remember that every man in the 
House was convinced by his state- 
ment that here he had been shame- 
fully calumniated by O’Connell. 

“ He (Mr Shaw) had a letter from 
the High Sheriff of that county, sta- 
ting that, when Baron Smith was at 
Monaghan, the writer, as bound in 
his capacity of High Sheriff, waited 
on him with the calendar, which 
then contained the names of but 
twenty-four persons for trial. (Hear, 
hear.) The Sheriff congratulated 
the Judge on the prospect of a light 
- assizes, and as the calendar at Mo- 

an was heavy, Baron Smith said 

he would remain there to assist the 
Chief Justice, on the Thursday on 
which he (Baron Smith) was to 
en the commission at Armagh. 

e accordingly sat for some hours 
in Monaghan, and thence proceeded 
to Armagh, and at three o’clock took 
his seat on the bench, and sat till 
seven o'clock. The next and ever 
morning he went into court at half- 
past eleven; and here he (Mr S.) 
would observe, that there seemed to 
be some mistake about the hours at 
which courts in Ireland had been 
accustomed to sit, What he said 
on a former occasion was, that in 
Ireland, in the superior courts, it 
never had been the practice of the 
Judges to sit before eleven o’clock. 
Every day at the Armagh assizes, 
Baron Smith sat at half-past eleven 
o'clock ; no complaint was made so 
far as —— the sitting on the 
Friday. He (Mr S.) now entreated 
the attention of the House, and of the 
right hon. Secretary for the Colo- 
nies in particular, to what was to 
follow. He (Mr S.) knew that he 

Mr Stanley) was incapable of wil- 
fully misrepresenting a fact, but in 
this part of the case he fell intoa great 
error, and he (Mr Shaw) was confi- 
dent he could explain it to the right 
hon. gentleman’s perfect satisfaction. 
Baron Smith sat again on Saturday, 
at half-past eleven ; when he arrived 
at Armagh, the Sheriff informed him 
that during the four days which 
had intervened between his sitting 
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at Monaghan and his arrival at Ar- 
magh, the calendar had trebled 
(hear, hear, hear), which was occa- 
sioned by the circumstance of a 
number of persons who had been 
out on bail having unexpectedly 


come in to take their trials. He 
consulted the convenience of the 
bar, and the gentlemen of the coun- 
ty, who were in attendance, and 
said he was willing to give up all 
his time and do all in his power 
to deliver the gaol of the prisoners, 
and allow all persons who had busi- 
ness at the assizes to return to their 
homes with all convenient expedi- 
tion. Would it not be admitted by 
every hon. member, that sitting late 
at —_ was productive of much less 
mischief than it would be to leave a 
—_ number of prisoners over for 

at the next assizes? Baron 
Smith took the bench again on Sa- 
turday morning, and, owing to the 
great and unprecedented pressure of 
business, he sat until a quarter before 
twelve that night, which was as late 
as he possibly could sit without in- 
fringing on the Sabbath. He took 
the bench again on Monday at the 
same hour, half-past eleven, and he 
found the —_ difficulty in get- 
ting through the business—he sat 
for eighteen hours without moving 
off the bench. (Hear, hear.) Was this 
a mere whim or caprice ? (Hear, 
hear.) Could this have been any 
enjoyment to an old man of nearly 
seventy-five years of age ? (Cheers.) 
But, above all, was it a neglect of 
duty ? (Loud cheers.) He then went 
to bed for five hours, and in five 
hours and a half he returned to the 
bench to perform his public duty 
(loud cheering for several minutes), 
and he sat from half-past eleven un- 
til seven that evening (hear, hear,) 
which was upwards of eight hours; 
and without taking rest or refresh- 
ment he got into his carriage, and 
that night he performed a journey 
of nearly fifty miles, for the purpose 
of being at his post at the next assizes 
town on the following morning. 
(Cheers.) And, good God! is this 
the neglect of duty (loud cheering) 
(for that is the only charge we are 
now upon) for which an aged judge 
is to fall under the censure of the 
House of Commons? (Cheers.) If 
it had suited the purpose of the hon. 
and learned gentleman—if this learn- 
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ed Judge had been countenancing, 
in place of denouncing, agitation 
(cheers), what an excellent ground 
it would have been for a vote of 
thanks to have been moved to him 
by the hon. and learned gentleman. 
(Cheers.) The result of these ex- 
traordinary and most laudable exer- 
tions on the part of the learned judge 
was, that he had been confined to 
his bed by illness for a considerable 
time after his return to Dublin. 
(Hear.)” 

It was this Armagh case that had 
staggered Mr Stanley ; and yet, alas! 
after it had been thus disposed of, he 
persisted in supporting O’Connell 
against Baron Smith! The House, 
had it been pervaded by a spirit of 
common justice, such as actuates 
men in the ordinary affairs of life, 
would have scorned to pay the 
slightest attention to any other mi- 
nor charges of the same kind, but 
taken it for prented that they were, 
one and all, odious excrescences 
sprouting from the body of this one 
big ugly lie. 

ut there was another separate 
and supplementary lie, which, after 
Baron Smith’s triumph in the House, 
was cut down in the open day as by 
a scythe. O’ Connell had insisted that 
Sir William did not go into Court, to 
try the police in the Castle Pollard 
air, before half-past three o’clock ; 
and farther imputed to him the 
having forced the Jury to continue 
the trial through the night, and co- 
erced them into a verdict of acquit. 
tal. It was chiefly—so we think they 
said, though we do not believe them— 
upon this statement, that Mr Stan- 
ley and Lord Althorp opposed Sir 
Edward Knatchbull’s motion. O’ Con- 
nell made it on the authority of a 
Mr Patrick Egan of Moute. The 
Editor of the Standard from the first 
declared his disbelief in the exist- 
ence of this pastoral swain. If there 
be such a person, we should like to 
see the inside of his tongue. For 
here is “ The certificate of the petit 
Jury who tried the Castle Pollard 
case. 

“ We, the jury who tried the Cas- 
tle Pollard case, having seenthe state- 
ment in the newspapers, that Baron 
Smith proceeded with the trial in 
that case against our will and desire, 
and coerced us by his charge to ac- 
quit the prisoners, declare, that nei- 
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ther ¥ the above statements are the 
facts, but quite the reverse; neither 
was it the case, that the trial was en- 
tered upon at half-past three o’clock. 
Baron Smith entered at about or be- 
fore eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
and the trial commenced almost im- 
mediately after, by calling the ju- 
rors; but so much time was taken 
up in putting jurors aside, and chal- 
lengiag and signing objections, that 
Sergeant Pennefather did not begin 
to state the case for the prosecution 
until about two o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

“ Charles Arabin, Foreman, Ro- 
bert Matthews, John Thomson, R. H, 
Levinge, relate ag) Adamson, John 
Smith, Robert M. Jameson, Peter 
Smith, Angier Brock, Peter Green. 

* Cap Tennison Lyons, one 
of the jury, is deadabove six months; 
and Mr John Black has since gone 
to reside in the county of Longford, 
but his signature is expected to be 
affixed to said certificate.” 

Sir James Grahame, before O’Con- 
nell’s charges had been all thus re- 
futed, torn to pieces, and trampled 
under foot, felt instinctively, and 
saw intuitively, that they were all 
false; but evenif notall false, henobl 
declared, “ that as one who value 
his own independence and charace 
ter, if the motion were acceded to, 
and an address to the Crown pre- 
sented for the removal of Baron 
Smith from his udicel situation, 
(supposing all the alleged facts 
proved,) it would be highly inexpe- 
dient, nay more, a most unjust pro- 
ceeding, As an humble individual, 
whose character was dearer to him 
than any other consideration, he felt 
that he could not support bis col- 
leagues in the view they had adopt- 
ed with regard to it. The present 
would be the most painful vote he 
had ever given, since he felt it in- 
cumbent upon him to draw himself 
from those friends with whom,d 
a life of some duration, he had ha 
the honour of acting ; but feeling, as 
he did, the proposition to be dange- 


rous in itself, he conceived he should * 


be betraying the trust committed to 
him by his constituents if he did not 
declare against it. He should neyer 
forgive himself were he to adopt a 
contrary line of conduct, He ane 
professed his inability to argue 


question; but felt he should not 
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d his duty to the satisfac- 
tion of his own mind unless he vo- 
ted against the motion.” 

Sir James Grahame has already 
had his reward—the only reward he 
contemplated at the time he did his 
duty—the approbation ofhis owncon- 
science and of his country. He has 
shewn that he is worthy of that 
esteem with which his character is 

merally regarded, and proved that 

e will never, by any weak or base 
act, under any temptation, sully that 
name to which he has in many ways 
given additional lustre. Three years 
of Whig rule may have deadened, 
but they have not extinguished 
the spirit of this once magnanimous 
nation ; and though it gave him pain 
to sever himself, on this occasion, 
from his friends in the Ministry, he 
thereby gained a million friends, and 
if it be asked, “ What will they 
say at Cockermouth?” it may be 
answered, “ The same that they say 
all over Great Britain and Ireland— 
the First Lord of the Admiralty is a 
man of honour.” 

We have purposely avoided say- 
ing one word about Baron Smith’s 
charges; for we wished first to ex- 
pose the falsehood of all the accusa- 
tions the incendiary urged against 
his character and conduct as aJudge. 
Political charges they indeed are; 
and full of the humanest wisdom. 
Therefore by O’Connell are they 
abhorred; therefore to an infatua- 
ted Whig Ministry are they hate- 
ful; therefore was Baron Smith 
marked out as a victim; and there- 
fore did the voice of the people for- 
bid the sacrifice. 

These charges ought to be col- 
lected, and widely diffused—they 
would make at once a statesman’s 
and asubject’s manual. The King’s 
Speech was far from being a very 
bad one, though its composition was 
execrable; and the charge of Baron 
Smith chiefly complained of by 
Lord Althorp, was, from beginning 
to end, a fervid exhortation to the 
most influential classes in Ireland, to 
crush sedition and preserve order 
by all the means and appliances re- 
commended to the lieges by their 
most gracious monarch. We dare- 
say Lord Althorp does not admire 
the style of Baron Smith’s charges, 
for it is classical; but, being classi- 
cal, it is perspicuous ; and these no=« 
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ble compositions must have made a 
powerful impression on all educated 
men in Ireland, be their politics or 
religion what they may, for they 
breathe in beautiful language the 
beautiful sentiments of Christian 
love and charity, and call on all 
brethren to dwell together in peace. 
There are not wanting flashes ef in- 
dignation to wither the wicked ; but 
their general character is gentle, and 
the law which this good and great 
man desires to see all-powerful, is 
the law not of fear but of love. What 
other sentiments could have been 
uttered by that Judge whose only 
fault is—that he is too merciful—re- 
membering ever that all men are 
criminals—and that pardon may 
often do the work of punisbment— 
at the expense of far other tears? 

We have much more to say—but 
must reserve it for other occasions. 
Meanwhile, we conclude with the 
beautiful close of Mr Shaw’s speech, 
to which the heart of Ireland has 
responded with a voice of blessing 
on the honoured head which the Mi- 
nistry hoped to humiliate, and with 
a voice of ban against all his perse- 
cutors and slanderers. 


** I challenge the boldest adventurer in 
Irish agitation to stand forward before 
an assembly of English gentlemen, and 
bring a charge of the slightest corruption, 
partiality, oppression, or any other spe- 
cies of criminality against Baron Smith. 
Let them betake themselves to the ve- 
riest haunts of faction, turbulence, sedi- 
tion, and cater in the fetid atmosphere 
of the most squalid misery and vice—let 
them include, nay, I should wish they 
would, every criminal that learned Judge 
(who, if he had a fault, it was that he 
was too humane) has ever tried, and I 
defy them to carry thence one single 
breath wherewith to sully the pure and 
untarnished reputation of that distin. 
guished man. Has one individual dared, 
throughout the two nights of this discus- 
sion, to cast the shadow of an improper 
motive across the long and honourable 
path of his judicial life? What then! 
Will this House—the question is not 
whether they approve or disapprove of 
some particular phrase or figure, or some 
trifling unpunctuality—but without the 
imputation of a crime—without the 
charge of an offence—drag that venera- 
ble man—the father of the Irish bench 
—the head and ornament of Irish so- 
ciety—the pride of Irish literature— 
him who in the days of his youth, his 
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vigour, his health, had illumined the 
brightest pages of Irish history ; now— 
when the brightness of his former fame 
and great attainments was sinking into 
the peacefulness of retirement, full of 
years, covered with the honour, respect, 
and esteem of his entire country, and place 
him a criminal at that bar? Forbid it jus- 
tice, honour, truth ! Is there a generous 
mind, a feeling heart, a noble sentiment 
in Ireland, that would not revolt against 
an act of such grievous injury—such wan- 
ton, crying, cruel, unprecedented injus- 
tice? And who is his accuser? who is 
it—that asks you without evidence, and 
upon his mere statement, to condemn that 
aged and venerated Judge? The facti- 
ous—turbulent—and seditious agitator ; 
the man who caused the passing of 
a special act of Parliament against il- 
legal associations—violated its provisions, 
and escaped its penalties by its acciden- 
tal expiration—who is at this moment 
vicariously suffering in the person of 
another the punishment of that sedi- 
tion of which he is this night the advo- 
cate—and whom you, this very Parlia- 
ment, are now only holding within the 
bounds of allegiance and the limits of the 
law, by the provisions of an extreme and 
extra-constitutional statute. Is this the 
man at whose feet you will prostrate the 
laws of the land, and in place of their 
mild and salutary sway, set up the iron 
rule of his dictation? Will you subvert 
the judicial bench, and for it substitute 
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the arbitrary will of one despotic tyrant ? 
Will you render insecure our persons, 
our properties, and our lives? Will you, 
at his bidding, drive peace and safety 
from our homes, and leave us, our wives 
and children, at the mercy of the law. 
less agitator—a prey to the midnight 
murderer and the voluptuous assassin? 
Will you overturn the altars of our holy 
religion? I speak this in no spirit of 
religious or sectarian bigotry—I was my- 
self friendly to the concession of politi- 
cal equality to my Roman Catholic fel- 
low-countrymen—I thought they would 
have then been content, but I was grie- 
vously mistaken. They cry aloud for 
the destruction of our Church; and if 
this policy be continued, it will but in- 
flame the infuriate zeal, with which the 
Irish agitator thirsts for the life’s blood 
of Protestantism. I speak not personally 
of Protestants, but religiously of Protes- 
tantism. If you confirm the vote, you 
set the most fatal precedent that ever was 
established in a British House of Com- 
mons. You abrogate the boasted charter 
of judicial independence, passed not to 
uphold the personal rank and dignity of 
the Judge, but as the best security of the 
rights and liberties of the subject. And 
as to Ireland—you will stab to the heart 
her laws, her liberties, her peace, and her 
prosperity ; and with them will fall 
withered to the ground every hope of 
amelioration in the unhappy condition of 
that unhappiest of countries.” 





A STORY WITHOUT A TAIL. 


Cuap. I. 


HOW WE WENT TO DINE AT JACK GINGER’S. 


So it was finally agreed upon that 
we should dine at Jack Ginger’s 
chambers in the Temple, seated in a 
lofty story in Essex Court. There 
was, besides our host, Tom Meggot, 
Joe Macgillicuddy, Humpy Harlow, 
Bob Burke, Antony Harrison, and 
myself. As Jack Ginger had little 
coin and no credit, we contributed 
each our share to the dinner. He 
himself provided room, fire, candle, 
tables, chairs, tablecloth, (ra 
no, not napkins ; on second thoughts 
we did not bother ourselves with 
napkins — plates, dishes, knives, 
forks, spoons, (which he borrowed 
from the wig-maker,) tumblers, le- 
mons, suger, water, glasses, decanters 
—by the by, I am not sure that there 
were decanters—salt, pepper, Vine- 


gar, mustard, bread, butter, (plain 


and melted,) cheese, radishes, pota- 
toes, and cookery. Tom Meggot was 
a cod’s head and shoulders, and oys- 
ters to match—Joe Macgillicuddy, a 


boiled leg of pork, with peas-pud- 
ding—Humpy Harlow, a sirloin of 
beef roast, with horseradish—Bob 
Burke, a gallon of half-and-half, and 
four bottles of whisky, of prime qua- 
lity (“ Potteen,” wrote the Whisky- 
man, “ I say, by Jupiter, but of which 
many-facture He alone knows”)— 
Antony , Harrison, half-a-dozen of 
Port, he having tick to that extent at 
some unfortunate wine-merchant’s— 
and I supplied cigars a discretion, 
and a bottle of rum, which I bor- 
rowed from a West Indian friend of 
mine as I passed by. So that, on the 
whole, we were in no dang 
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hunger and thirst for the course of 
that evening. 

We met at five o’clock—sharp— 
and very sharp. Not a man was miss- 
ing when the clock of the Inner 
Temple struck the last stroke. Jack 
Ginger had done every thing to ad- 
miration. Nothing could be more 
splendid than his turn-out. He had 

’ superintended the cooking himself 
of every individual dish with his 
own eyes—or rather eye—he having 
but one, the other having been lost 
in a skirmish when he was midship- 
man on board a pirate in the Brazi- 
lian service. “Ah!” said Jack, of- 
ten and often, “ these were my honest 
days--Gad—did I ever think when 
I was a pirate that I was at the end to 
turn rogue, and study thelaw.”—All 
was accurate to the utmost degree. 
The table-cloth, to be sure, was not 
exactly white, but it had been washed 
last week, and the collection of the 
plates was miscellaneous, exhibiting 
several of the choicest patterns of 
Delf. We were not of the silver-fork 
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school of poetry, but steel is not to 
bedespised. If the table was some- 
what rickety, the inequality in the 
legs was supplied by clapping a vo- 
lume of Vesey under the short one. 
As for the chairs—but why weary 
about details—chairs being made to 
be sat upon, it is sufficient to say 
that they answered their purposes, 
and whether they had backs or not 
—whether they were cane-bottomed, 
or hair-bottomed, or rush-bottomed, 
is nothing to the present enquiry. 

Jack’s habits of discipline made 
him punctual, and dinner was on the 
table in less than three minutes after 
five. Down’we sate, hungry as hun- 
ters, and eager for the prey. 

“Is there a parson in company ?” 
said Jack Ginger, from the head of 
the table. 

“No,” responded I, from the foot. 

“ Then, thank God,” said Jack, 
and proceeded, after this pious 
grace, to distribute the cod’s head 
ont shoulders to the hungry multi- 
tude. 


Cuap. II. 
HOW WE DINED AT JACK GINGER’S, 


The history of that cod’s head and 

oulders would occupy but little 
space to write. Its flakes, like the 
snow flakes onariver, were for one 
moment bright, then gone for ever ; 
it perished pager “ Bring hi- 
ther,” said Jack, with a firm voice, 


“ the leg of pork.” It appeared, but 
soon to disappear again. Not a man 
of the company but shewed his ab- 
horrence of the Judaical practice of 


abstaining from the flesh of swine. 
Equally clear in a few moments was 
it that we were truly British in our 
devotion to beef. The sirloin was im- 
partially destroyed on both sides, 
upper and under. Dire was the clat- 
ter of the knives, but deep the silence 
of the ne. Jerry Gallagher, Jack’s 
valet-de-chambre, footman, cook, 
clerk, shoeblack, aide-de-camp, scout, 
confidant, dun-chaser, bum-defyer, 
and many other offices in commen- 
dam, teiled like a hero. He covered 
himself with glory and gravy every 
moment. In a short time a vocifera- 
tion arose for fluid, and the half-and- 
half—Whitbread quartered upon 
Chamyton — beautiful heraldry !— 
was inhaled with the most savage 
satisfaction. 

“ The pleasure of a glass of wine 
with you, Bob Burke,” said Joe Mac- 


gillicuddy, wiping his mouth with 
the back of his hand. 

‘* With pleasure, Joe,” replied Bob, 
“ What wine do you choose? You 
may as well say port, for there is no 
other; but attention to manners al- 
ways becomes a gentleman.” 

* Port, then, if you please,” cried 
Joe, “ as the ladies of Limerick say, 
when a man looks at them across the 
table.” 

“ Hobnobbing wastes time,” said 
Jack Ginger, laying down the pot 
out of which he had been drinking 
for the last few minutes ; “ and, be- 
sides, it is not customary now in 
genteel society—so pass the bottle 
about.” 

{I here pause in my narrative to 
state, on more accurate recollection, 
that we had not decanters; we drank 
from the black bottle, which Jack 
declared was according to the fashion 
of the continent.) 

So the port was passed round, and 
declared to be superb. Antony Har- 
rison received the unanimous ap- 
plause of the company; and, if he 
did not blush at all the fine things 
that were said in his favour, it was be- 
cause his countenance was of that 
peculiar hue that no addition of red 
could be visible upon it, A blush on 
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An s face would be like gilding 
refined gold. 

Whether cheese is prohibited or 
not in the higher circles of the West 
End, I cannot tell ; but I know it was 
not prohibited in the very highest 
chambers of the Temple. 

“ It’s double Gloucester,” said Jack 
Ginger ; “ prime, bought at the cor- 
ner—Heaven pay the cheesemonger, 
for I shan’t—but, as he is a gentle- 
man, I give you his health.” 

“ I don’t think,” said Joe Macgilli- 
cuddy, “ that I my oe to demean my- 
self to drink the health of a cheese- 
monger ; but I'll not stop the bottle.” 

And, to do Joe justice, he did not. 
Then we attacked the cheese, and in 
an incredibly short period we bat- 
tered in a breach of an angle of 45 
degrees, in a manner that would have 
done honour to any engineer that 
directed the guns at San Sebastian. 
The cheese, which on its first entry 
on the table presented the appear- 
ance of a plain circle, was soon made 
to exhibit a very different shape, as 
may be understood by the subjoined 
diagram :— 


ID - 


[A, original cheese ; EBD, cheese 
after five minutes standing on the 
table; EBC, angle of 45°.) 

With cheese came, and with cheese 
went, celery. It,is unnecessary to 
repeat what a number of puns were 
made on that most pun-provoking of 
plants. 

“ Clear the decks,” said Jack Gin- 
ger to Jerry Gallagher. “ Gentle- 
- men, I did not think of getting pas- 
try, or puddings, or dessert, or ices, 
or jellies, or blancmange, or any 
thing of the sort, for men of sense 
like you.” 

Weall unanimously expressed our 
indignation at being supposed even 
for a moment guilty of any such 
weakness; but a general suspicion 
seemed to arise among us that 4 dram 
might not be rejected with the same 
marked scorn. Jack Ginger accord- 
ingly uncorked one of Bob Burke’s 
bottles. Whop! went the cork, and 
the potteen soon was seen meander- 
ing round the table. 
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“For my ” said Antony Har- 
rison, “I take this dram because I 
ate pork, and fear it might disagree 
with me.” 

“T take it,” said Bob Burke, 
“ chiefly by reason of the fish.” 

“T take it,’ said Joe Macgillicud. 
dy, “ because the day was warm, and 
it is very close in these chambers.” 

“TI take it,” said Tom Meggot, 
“ because I have been very chilly 
all the day.” 

“I take it,’ said Humpy Harlow, 
“ because it is such strange weather 
that one does not know what to do,” 

“1 take it,” said Jack Ginger, 
“because the rest of the company 
takes it.” 

“ And I take it,” said I, winding 
up the conversation, “ because I like 
a dram.” 

So we all took it for one reason 
or another—and there was an end 
of that. 

“ Be off, Jerry Gallagher,” said 
Jack—* I give to you, your heirs and 
assigns, all that and those which re- 
mains in the pots of half-and-half— 
item for your own dinners what 
is left of the solids—and when you 
have pared the bones clean, you 
may give them to the poor. Charity 
covers @ multitude of sins. Brush 
away like a shoeblack—and levant.” 

“ Why, thin, God bless: your ho- 
nour,” said Jerry Gallagher, “it’s a 
small liggacy he would have that 
would dippind for his daily bread 
for what is left behind any of ye in 
the way of the drink—and this bless. 
ed hour there’s not as much as would 
blind the left eye of a midge in one 
of them pots—and may it do you all 
good, if it a’n’t the blessing of hea- 
ven to see you eating. By my sow], 
he that has to pick a bone after you, 
won't be much troubled with the 
mate. Howsomever’— 

‘“ No more prate,” said Jack Gin« 
er. “Here’s twopence for you to 
uy some beer—but, no,” he con- 

tinued, drawing his empty hand from 
that breeches-pocket into which he 
had most needlessly put it—*no,” 
said he, “ Jerry—get it on credit 
wherever you can, and bid them 
score it to me.” 

“If they will ”—said Jerry. 

“Shut the door,” said Jack Gin. 
ger, in a peremptory tone, and Jerry 
retreated. 

“ That Jerry,” said Jack, “is an 
uncommonly honest fellow, only he 
is the damnedest rogue in London. 
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But all this is wasting time—and 
time is life. Dinner is over, and the 
business of the evening is about to 
begin. So, bumpers, gentlemen, and 
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rid of this wine as fastas we can. 
r Vice, look to your bottles.” 
And on this, Jack Ginger gave a 
bumper toast. 


Cuap. III. 
HOW WE CONVERSED AT JACK GINGER’S. 


This being done, every man pulled 
in his chair close to the table, and 
prepared for serious action. It was 
plain, that we all, like Nelson’s sail- 
ors at Trafalgar, felt called upon to 
do our duty. The wine circulated 
with considerable rapidity; and 
there was no flinching on the part 
of any individual of the company. 
It was quite needless for our presi- 
dent to remind us of the necessity 
of bumpers, or the impropriety of 
leaving heel-taps. We were all too 
well trained to require the admoni- 
tion, or to fall into the error. On 
the other hand, the chance of any 
man obtaining more than his share 
in the round was infinitesimally 
small. The Sergeant himself, ce- 
lebrated as he is, could not have 
succeeded in obtaining a glass more 
than his neighbours. Just to our 
friends, we were also just to our- 
selves; and a more rigid circle of phi- 
losophers never surrounded a board. 

The wine was really good, and its 
merits did not appear the less stri- 
king from the fact that we were not 
habitually wine-bibbers, our de- 
votion generally being paid to fluids 
more potent or more heavy than the 
juice of the grape, and it soon 
excited our powers of conversation. 
Heavens ! what a flow of soul! 
More good things were said in Jack 
Ginger’s chambers that evening, than 
in the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons in a month. We talked of 
every thing — politics, literature, 
the fine arts, drama, high life, low 
life, the opera, the cockpit—every 
thing from the heavens above to the. 
hells in St James’s Street. There 
was not an article in a morning, 
evening, or weekly paper for the 
week before, which we did not re- 
pert It was clear that our know- 
edge of things in general was drawn 
in a vast degree from these recondite 
sources. In politics we were har- 
monious—we were Tories to a man, 


and defied the Radicals of all classes, — 


ranks, and conditions. We deplored 
the ruin of our country, and breath- 
ed a sigh over the depression of the 


agricultural interest. We gave it as 
our opinion that Don Miguel should 
be King of Portugal—and that Don 
Carlos, if he had the pluck of the 
most nameless of insects, could as- 
cend the throne of Spain. We pitch- 
ed Louis Philippe to that place which 
is never mentioned to ears polite, 
and drank the health of the Duchess 
of Berri. Opinions differed some- 
what about the Emperor of Russia 
—some thinking that he was too hard 
on the Poles—others gently blaming 
him for not squeezing them much 
tighter. Antony Harrison, who had 
seen the Grand Duke Constantine, 
when he was campaigning, spoke 
with tears in his eyes of that illus- 
trious prince—declaring him, with an 
oath, to have been a d—d good fel- 
low. As for Leopold, we unanimous- 
ly voted him to be a scurvy hound ; 
and Joe Macgillicuddy was pleased 
to say something complimentary of 
the Prince of Orange, which would 
have, no doubt, much gratified his 
Royal Highness, if it had been com- 
municated to him, but I fear it ne- 
ver reached his ears. 

Turning to domestic policy—we 
oe it to the Whigs in high style. 

Lord Grey had been within hear- 
ing, he must have instantly resigned 
—he never could have resisted the 
thunders of our eloquence. All the 
hundred and one Greys would have 
been forgotten—he must have sunk 
before us. Had Brougham been 
there, he would have been converted 
to Toryism long before he could 
have got to the state of tipsyfication 
in which he sometimes addresses the 
House of Lords. There was not a 
topic left undiscussed. With one 
hand we arranged Ireland—with an- 
other put the Colonies in order. Ca- 
tholic Emancipation was severely 
condemned, and Bob Burke gave the 
glorious, pious, and immortal me- 
mory. The vote of £20,000,000 tothe 
greasy blacks was much reprobated, 
and the opening of the China trade 
declared a humbug. We spoke, in 
fact, articles that would have made 
the fortunes of half hundred maga- 
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zines, if the editors of those works 
would have had the perspicacity to 
insert them—and this we did with 
such ease to ourselves, that we never 
for a moment stopped the circulation 
of the bottle, which kept running on 
its round rejoicing, while we settled 
the affairs of the nation. 

Then Antony Harrison told us all 
his ——- in the Peninsula, and 
that capital story how he bilked the 
tavernkeeper in Portsmouth. Jack 
Ginger entertained us with an ac~ 
count of his transactions in the Bra- 
zils; and as Jack’s imagination far 
outruns his attention to matters of 
fact, we had them considerably im- 
proved. Bob Burke gave us al) the 
Pe ee of his duel with Ensign 

rady of the 48th, and how he hit 
him on the waistcoat pocket, which, 
fortunately for the Ensign, contained 
a five-shilling piece, (how he got it 
was never accounted for,) which sa- 
ved him from grim death. From Joe 
Macgillicuddy we heard multifarious 
narrations of steeple-chases in Tip- 

erary, and of his hunting with the 

lazers in Galway. Tom Meggot 
expatiated on his college adventures 
in Edinburgh, which he maintained 
to be a far superior city to London, 
and repeated sundry witty sayings of 
the advocates im the Parliament 
House, who seem to be gentlemen of 
great facetiousness. As for me, I 
emptied out all Joe Miller on the 
company ; and if old Joe could have 
burst. hie cerements in the neigh- 
bouring churchyard of St Clement 
Danes, he would have been infinitely 
delighted with the reception which 
the contents of his agreeable miscel- 
lany met with. To tell the truth, my 
jokes were not more known to my 
companions than their stories were 
to me. Harrison’s campaigns, Gin- 
ger’s cruises, Burke’s duel, Macgilli- 
cuddy’s steeple-chases, and Tom 
Meggot's rows in the High Street, 
had been told over and over—so of- 
ten indeed, that the several relators 
begin to believe that there is some 
foundation in fact for the wonders 
which they are continually repeat- 
ing. 

“ I perceive this is the last bottle 
of port,” said Jack Ginger; “ so I 
suppose that there cannot be any 
harm in drinking bad luck to Antony 
Harrison’s wine-merchant, who did 
not make it the dozen.” 


“Yes,” said Harrison, “ the skin. 
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flint thief would not stand more than 
the half, for which he merits the most 
infinite certainty of non-payment.” 

(You may depend upon it that Har- 
rison was as good as his werd, and 
treated the man of bottles according 
to his deserts. ) 

The port was gathered to its fa- 
thers, and potteen reigned in its stead, 
A most interesting discussion took 
place as to what was to be done with 
it. No doubt, indeed, existed as to 
its final destination ; but various opi- 
nions were broached as to the man- 
ner in which it was to make its way 
to its appointed end. Some wished 
that every man should make for him- 
self; but that Jack Ginger strenu- 
ously opposed, because he said it 
would render the drinking unsteady. 
The company divided into two par- 
ties on the great questions of bowl 
or jug. The Irishmen maintained 
the cause of the latter. Tom Meg- 
got, who had been reared in Glas- 
gow, and Jack Ginger, who did not 
forget his sailor propensities, were 
in favour of the form .r. Much eru- 
dition was displayed on both sides, 
and I believe I may safely say, that 
every topic that either learning or 
experience could suggest, was ex- 
hausted. At length we called fora 
division, when there appeared— 

For the jug, For the boul, 
Bob Burke Jack Ginger 
Joe Macgillicuddy Humpy Harlow 
Antony Harrison Tom Meggot. 
Myself. 

Majority 1, in favour of the jug. 
I was principally moved to vote as 
I did, because I deferred to the 
Irishmen, as persons who were best 
acquainted with the nature of pot- 
teen; and Antony Harrison was on the 
same side from former recollections 
of his quarterings in Ireland. Hum- 
py Harlow said, that he made it 
a point always to side with the man 
of the house. 

“It is settled,” -said Jack Ginger, 
“and, as we said of Parliamentary Re- 
form, though we opposed it, it is now 
law, and must be obeyed. I'll clear 
away these marines, and do you, Bob 
Burke, make the punch. I think 
you will find the lemons good—the 
sugar superb—and the water of the 
Temple has been famous for centu- 


ies.” 
“ And I'll back the potteen against 
any that ever came from the Island 
of Saints,” said Bob, proceeding to 
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his duty, which all who have the ho- 
nour of his acquaintance will admit 
him to be well qualified to perform. 
He made it in a couple of big blue 
water-jugs, observing that making 
punch in small jugs was nearly as 

eat a bother as ladling from a 

owl—and as he tossed the steamy 
fluid from jug to jug to mix it kindly, 
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he sang the pathetic ballad of Hug- 
ger-mo-fane. 


“* I wish I had a red herring’s tail,” &c. 


It was an agreeable picture of con- 
tinued use and ornament, and re- 
minded. us strongly of the Abyssi- 
nian maid of the Platonic poetry of 
Coleridge. 


Cuap. IV. 
HOW HUMPY HARLOW BROKE SILENCE AT JACK GINGER’S. 


The punch being made, and the 
jug revolving, the conversation con- 
tinued as before. But it may have 
been observed that I have not taken 
any notice of the share which one of 
the party, Humpy Harlow, took in it. 
The fact is, that he had been silent 
for almost all the evening, being out- 
blazed and overborne by the bril- 
liancy of the conversation of his com- 
panions. We were all acknowledged 
wits in our respective lines, whereas 
he had not been endowed with the 
same talents. How he came among 
us I forget; nor did any of us know 
well who or what he was. Some 
maintained he was a drysalter in the 
City ; others surmised that he might 
be a pawnbroker at the West End. 
Certain it is that he had some money, 
which perhaps might have recom- 
mended him to us, for there was not 
aman in the company who had not 
occasionally borrowed from him a 
sum, too trifling, in general, to permit 
any of us to think of repaying it. He 
was a broken-backed little fellow, as 
vain of his person as a peacock, and 
accordingly we always called him 
Humpy Harlow, with the spirit of 
gentlemanlike candour which cha- 
racterised all our conversation. With 
a kind feeling towards him, we in 
general permitted him to pay our 
bills for us whenever we dined to- 
gether at tavern or chop-house, 
merely to gratify the little fellow’s 
vanity, which I have already hinted 
to be excessive. 

f He had this evening made many 
ineffectual attempts to shine, but was 
at last obliged to content himself with 
opening his mouth for the admission, 
not for the utterance, of good things. 
He was evidently unhappy, and a 
rightly constituted mind could not 
avoid pitying his condition. As jug, 
however, succeeded jug, he began to 
recover his self-possession; and it 


was Clear, about eleven o'clock, when 


the fourth bottle of potteen was con- 
verting into punch, that he had a 
desire to speak. We had been for 
some time busily employed in smo- 
king cigars, when, all on a sudden, a 
shrill and sharp voice was heard from 
the midst of a cloud, exclaiming, ina 
high treble key,— 

“ Humphries told me” — 

Weall puffed our Havannahs with 
the utmost silence, as if we were so 
many Sachems at a palaver, listening 
to the narration which issued from 
the misty tabernacle in which Hum- 
py Harlow was enveloped. He un- 

olded a tale of wondrous length, 
which we never interrupted. No 
sound was heard save that of the 
voice of Harlow, narrating the story 
which had to him been confided by 
the unknown Humphries, or the 
gentle gliding of the jug, an occa- 
sional tingle of a glass, and the soft 
suspiration of the cigar. On moved 
the story in its length, breadth, and 
thickness, for Harlow gave it to us in 
its full dimensions. He abated it not 
a jot. The firmness which we dis- 
played was unequalled since the 
battle of Waterloo. We sat with 
determined countenances, exhaling 
smoke and inhaling punch, while 
the voice still rolled onward. At 
last Harlow came to an end; anda 
Babel of conversation burst from 
lips in which it had been so long 
imprisoned. Harlow looked prou 
of his feat, and obtained the thanks 
of the company, grateful that he had 
come to a conclusion. How we 
finished the potteen—converted my 
bottle of rum into a bowl, (for here 
Jack Ginger prevailed )—how Jerry 
Gallagher, by superhuman exer- 
tions, succeeded in raising a couple 
of hundred of oysters for supper— 
how the company separated, each to 
ie to mv res as he pens tel 

found, in the morning, my perso 
liberty outraged by the hands of 
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that unconstitutional band of gens- 
d’-armes created for the direct pur- 

oses of tyranny, and held up to the 
indignation of all England by the 


weekly eloquence of the Despatch 
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—how I was introduced to the at- 

tention of a magistrate, and record- 

ed in the diurna e of the news- 

5 mom this must be left to other 
istorians to narrate. 


Cuap. V. 
WHAT STORY IT WAS THAT HUMPY HARLOW TOLD AT JACK GINGER’S. 


At three o’clock on the day after 
the dinner, Antony Harrison and I 
found ourselves eating bread and 
cheese—part of the cheese—at Jack 
Ginger’s. We recapitulated the 
events of the preceding evening, and 
expressed ourselves highly gratified 
with the entertainment. Most of the 
good things we had said were re- 
vived, served up again, and laughed 
at once more. e were perfectly 
satisfied with the parts which we 
had respectively played, and talked 
ourselves into excessive good hu- 
mour. All ona sudden, Jack Gin- 
ger’s countenance clouded. He was 
evidently puzzled ; and sat for a mo- 
ment in thoughtful silence. We 
asked him, with Oriental simplicity 
of sense, “ Why art thou troubled?” 
and till a moment he answered— 

“ What was the story which Humpy 
Harlow told us about eleven o’clock 
last night, just as Bob Burke was 
teeming the last jug?” 

“ It began,” said I, “with ‘ Hum- 
phries told me.” 

“ It did,” said Antony Harrison, 
cutting a deep incision into the 
cheese. 

“ [know it did,” said Jack Ginger ; 
“but what was it that Humphries 
had told him? I cannot recollect it if 
I was to be made Lord Chancellor.” 

Antony Harrison and I mused in 
silence, and racked our brains, but 
to no purpose. On the tablet of our 
memories no trace had been en- 
graved, and the tale of Humphries, 
as reported by Harlow, was as if it 
were not, so far as we were concerned. 

While we were in this perplexity, 
Joe Macgillicuddy and Bob Burke 
entered the room. 

“ We have been just taking a hair 
of the same dog,” said Joe. “ It was 
a pleasant party we had last night. 
Do you know what Bob and I have 
been talking of for the last half hour'?”’ 

We professed our inability to con- 
jecture. 

“ Why, then,” continued Joe, “ it 
was about the story that Harlow told 


last night.” 


“ The story begins with ‘ Hum- 
phries told me,” said Bob. 

“ And,” proceeded Joe, “ for our 
lives we cannotrecollect whatit was.” 

“ Wonderful !” we all exclaimed. 
“ How inscrutable are the movements 
of the human mind !” 

And we proceeded to reflect on 
the frailty of our memories, moral- 
izing in a strain that would have 
done honour to Dr Johnson. 

* Perhaps,” said I, “ Tom Meggot 
may recollect it.” 

Idle hope! dispersed to the winds 
almost as soon as it was formed. 
For the words had scarcely passed 
“the bulwark of my teeth,” when 
Tom appeared, looking excessively 
bloodshot in the eye. On enquiry, 
it turned out that he, like the rest of 
us, remembered only the cabalistic 
words which introduced the tale, but: 
of the tale itself, nothing. 

Tom had been educated in Edin- 
burgh, and was strongly attached to 
what he calls metapheesichs ; and, 
accordingly, after rubbing his fore- 
head, he exclaimed— 

“ This is a psychological curiosity, 
which deserves to be developed. I 
happen to have half a sovereign about 
me,” (an assertion, which, I may re- 
mark, in paseing, excited consider- 
able surprise in his audience, ) “and 
Ill ask Harlow to dine with me at 
the Rainbow. I'll get the story out of 
the humpy rascal—and no mistake.” 

We acquiesced in the propriety of 
this proceeding; and Antony Harri-« 
son, observing that he happened b 
chance to be disengaged, hooked 
himself on Tom, who seemed to have 
a sort of national antipathy to sucha 
ceremony, with a talent and alacrity 
that proved him to be a veteran war- 
rior, or what, in common parlance, 
is called an old soldier. 

Tom succeeded in getting Har- 
low to dinner, and Harrison suc- 
ceeded in making him pay the bill, 
to the great relief of Meggot’s half- 
sovereign, and they parted at an 
early hour in the morning. 
two Irishmen and myself were at 
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Ginger’s shortly after breakfast ; we 
had been part occupied in tossing 
halfpence to decide which of us was 
to send out for ale, when—Harrison 
and Meggot appeared. There was 
conscious confusion written in their 
countenances. “ Did HumpyHarlow 
tell you ¢hat story?” we all exclaim- 
ed at once. 

“ Tt cannot be denied that he did,” 
said Meggot. ‘“ Precisely as the 
clock struck eleven, he commenced 
with ‘ Humphries told me’”— 

. “ Well—and what then?” 

“ Why, there it is,” said Antony 
Harrison, “may I be drummed out 
if I can recollect another word.” 

“ Nor I,” said Meggot. 

The strangeness of this singular 
adventure made a deep impression 
on us all. Wewere sunk in silence 
for some minutes, during which 
Jerry Gallagher made his appear- 
ance with the ale, which I omitted 
to mention had been lost by Joe 
Macgillicuddy. We sipped that 
British beverage, much abstracted 
in deep thought. The thing appear- 
ed to us perfectly inscrutable. At last 
I said “ This never will do—we can- 
not exist much longer in this atmo- 
sphere of doubt and uncertainty. We 
must have it out of Harlow to-night, 
or there is an end of all the grounds 
and degrees of belief, opinion, and 
assent. “I have credit,” said, I, “at 
the widow’s, in St Martin’s Lane. 
Suppose we all meet there to-night, 
and get Harlow there if we can?” 

? Phat I can do,’ said Antony 
Harrison, ‘for I quartered myself 
to dine with him to-day, as I saw 
him home, poor little fellow, last 
night. I promise that he figures 
at the widow’s to-night at nine 
o'clock.” 

So we separated. At nine every 
man of the party was in St Martin’s 
Lane, seated in the little back par- 
lour; and Harrison was as . as 
his, word, for he brought Harlow 
with him. He ordered a sumptuous 
supper of mutton kidneys, inter- 
spersed with sausages, and set to. 
At eleven o’clock precisely, the eye 
of Harlow brightened, and putting 
his pipe down, he commenced with 
a shrill voice-— 

“ Humphries told me” — 

“ Aye,” said we all, with one ac- 
cord, “ here it is—now we shall have 
it—take care of it this time.” 

What do you mean?” said Hum- 
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py Harlow, performiag that feat, 
which by the illustrious Mr John 
Reeve is called “ flaring up.” 

“ Nothing,” we replied, “ nothing, 
but we are anxious to hear that 
story.” 

“T understand you,” said our 
broken-backed friend. “I now re- 
collect that I did tell it once or so 
before in your company, but I shall 
not be a butt any longer for you or 
any body else.” 

* Don’t be in a passion, Humpy,” 
said Jack Ginger. 

“ Sir,” replied Harlow, “I hate 
nicknames—it is a mark of a low 
mind to use them—and as I see Iam 
brought here only to be insulted, I 
shall not trouble you any longer 
with my company.” 

Saying this, the little man seized 
his hat and umbrella, and strode out 
of the room. 

“His back is up,” said Joe Mac- 
gillicuddy, “and there’s no use of 
trying to get it down. Iam sorry 
he is gone, because I should have 
made him pay for another round.” 

But he was gone, not to return 
again—and the story remains un- 
known. Yea, as undiscoverable as 
the hieroglyphical writings of the 
ancient Egyptians. It exists, to be 
sure, in the breast of Harlow; but 
there it is buried, never to emerge 
into the light of day. It is lost to 
the world—and means of recovering 
it, there, in my opinion, exist none. 
The world must go on without it, 
and states and empires must con- 
tinue to flourish and to fade with- 
out the knowledge of what it was 
that Humphries told Harlow. Such 
is the inevitable course of events. 

For my part, I shall be satisfied 
with what I have done in drawing 
up this accurate and authentic nar- 
rative, if I can seriously impress on 
the minds of my readers the perish- 
able nature of mundane affairs—if I 
¢am make them reflect that memory 
itself, the noblest, perhaps the cha- 
racteristic, quality of the human 
mind, will decay, even while other 
faculties exist—and thatin the words 
of a celebrated Lord of Trade and 
Plantations, of the name of John 
Locke, “ we may be like the tombs 
to which we are hastening, where, 
though the brass and marble re- 
main, yet the imagery is defaced, 
and the inscription is blotted out for 
ever!” 
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THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 


Cuaprter II. 


** Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field.” —Othello. 


_ Wuen I came to myself I was sit- 
ting in the small muddy path through 
which our antagonists had been 
driven. About a fathom from me, 
many | hid by the mangrove bushes, 
ay the dead body of one of the 
white crew of the polacre. He had 
fallen across a stout branch, that shot 
out horizontally from one of the 
trees at a height of about a foot from 
the ground, so that, while his feet 
and legs rested on the soft black al- 
luvial soil on one side of it, his head 
and relaxed arms hung down on the 
other. He was dressed in the striped 
shirt already mentioned, largely 
open at the breast, and wide white 
fisherman’s drawers, that reached to 
the knee, made of some strong cot- 
ton stuff of the same fabric as the 
India salampore, so that the garment 
looked like a Greek kilt. It was 
fastened at the waist by a red silk 
sash, one end of which hung down 
over the branch across which he lay, 
apparently saturated and heavy with 
black blood, that gave it the appear- 
ance of a large purple tassel. His 
collapsed loins, where he wasdoubled 
over the branch, looked as thin and 
attenuated as if he had been shot in 
two, and his prominent chest and 
lower extremities merely connected 
by his clothing. His feet and legs, as 
well as his arms, were bare—his shirt- 
sleeves extending only three inches 
below his shoulder; and it was a fear- 
ful sight to look on the death-blue 
colour of the muscles, which no long- 
er stood out in well-defined and high 
relief, but had fallen and assumed 
the rounded appearance of a wo- 
man’s limbs. The crown of his head 
touched the ground, resting on his 
long black hair, that had been worn 
turned up into a knot, but was now 
spread out in a rich tress, a foot be- 
yond him. He had ear-rings in his 
ears, and a broad gold crucifix tied 
round his neck by a cord of spun 
hair—Alas for her whose raven locks 
composed the strands of it! His 
mouth was open, but his eyes were 
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closed as if he slept; and a small 
coal black tuft of hair on his chin, 
under his nether lip, startled one, 
from its conspicuousness in contrast 
with the deathly pallor of his face. 
He was a very handsome youth, yet 
the features inverted, ashis head hung 
down, assumed from this circum- 
stance an expression so unusual, yet 
so soft and so Pree melancholy, 
that although I had often looked on 
death before, even in my own miser- 
able plight I could not help noticing 
it, and being moved by it. There 
was no, wound that I could see, but 
thick black gouts were slowly trick- 
ling from the white fresh splintered 
end of the branch that had been split 
off in the rush, across which he lay; 
but this was only noticeable at the 
splinter-mark, the sluggish stream 
being invisible, while it crept from 
his body along the dark green bark 
of the limb of the mangrove-tree. A 
small pyramid had already been 
formed on the ground, directly be- 
rd the om ra the — y > 

ropping of the coagulating blood. 
The whole scene was pdeveded by 
the faint mysterious or of the sub- 
dued sunbeams, as they struggled 
through the screen of motionless 
leaves, above where the dead corse 
slept in the deep cold shadow, that 
to the eye of one suddenly with- 
drawn from the glare of the tropical 
noontide, appeared to approach ab- 
solute darkness; still a soft green 


ray, or pensil, like moonlight pier- 


cing the thick woven leaves of a 
summer arbour, fell on and floated 
over the face and one of the naked 
arms, until the still features ea 
to become radiant of themselves—as 
if they had been blanched by it into 
the self-luminous whiteness of fresh 
hewn alabaster. . 

It was in truth a most piteous 
sight, and as the image of my aged 

arent rose up, in my extremity, 
fore my mind’s eye at the moment, 
I held up my feeble hands to heaven, 
and prayed mare | unto the Al- 
H 
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mighty to bless her declining years, 
- if that my race were indeed run, 
and that now in very truth my place 
was to know me no more, that my 
sins might, for Christ’s sake, be for- 

iven me. “ Alas, alas!” thought I, 

owed down by intense suffering 
to the very dust, “ may he too not 
have had a mother?” For a mi- 
nute, as I slowly recovered from the 
stunning effects of the shot, I sat ob- 
serving all this, and re the torn 
skin of my forehead to my temples 
with one hand, whilst with the other 
I kept clearing away the blood as it 
fidwed into my eyes; but by the time 
I had perfectly recovered my re- 
collection, my sympathy vanished, 
all my thoughts became absorbed, 
and my energies, small as they were 
at the time, excited in almost a su- 
pernatural a by the actual ap- 
proach of a hideous, and, in my help- 
less condition, probably the most ap- 
palling danger that a human being 
could be threatened with. 

For a second or two I had noticed 
that the branch across which the 
dead Spaniard lay, was slightly 
moved now and then, and that some 
object was advancing from beneath 
it, out of the thicket beyond. I was 
not long left in doubt, for one of the 
noble blood-hounds now dragged 
himself into the light, and wriggled 
from amongst the mangroves to 
within a fathom of me. At first when 
he struggled from beneath his mas- 
ter’s body, he began to lick his face 
and hands, and then threw his head 
back with a loud whine, in expecta- 
tion of some acknowledgment. Alas! 
none came; and after another vain 
attempt, pain seemed to make the 
creature furious, and he seized the 
arm next me by the wrist, making the 
dead'bones crackle between his teeth 
in his agony. All at once he began 
to yell and bark, although at intervals 
he turned his fierce eyes on me, and 
then swung his head violently back, 
and again howled most piteously. 

All this time I could hear the loud 


shouting of our people in the dis- 
tance, and a scattering shot now and 
then, but the work nearer home was 
more than sufficient to occupy me, 
for the dog, after another moment 


of comparative repose, suddenly 
taised himself on his fore- paws, and 
for the first time I could see that he 
had been shot through the spine, 
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near the flank, so that his two hind- 
legs were utterly powerless, and 
trailing on the ground. 

He scrambled on a foot or two fur- 
ther towards me—again all was still, 
and he lay quiet with his nose rest- 
ing on the ground, as if he had been 
watching his prey; but the next mo- 
ment pain appeared suddenly to 
overcome him again, and once more 
he stretched outhisfore-paws straight 
before him, and throwing his head 
back, he set up the most infernal 
how], that ear ever tingled to. “ Mer- 
ciful powers! can he mean to attack 
me?” thought I, as the fierce creature 
left the dead body he appeared to be 
watching, and reared himself on his 
fore-legs, with open mouth, and 
tongue hanging out, uttered the 
most fearful cries, between a fierce 
bark and a howl, and again attempted 
to drag himself towards me. I made 
a desperate effort to rise, but could 
not; and in the prospect of so dread- 
ful a death, I shouted for aid, as loud 
as my feebleness would let me. 
Once more suffering seemed to over- 
come the creature’s ferocity, and he 
stopped and yelled again. 

Ithough I was still in some degree 
bewildered, and almost blinded from 
the blood that continued to flow 
down my forehead, and the flap of 
skin that covered my left eye, so as 
effectually to seal it, acting as a dead- 
light as it were; still, for dear life, I 
grasped my cutlass—alas, the blade 
was broken short off by the hilt! 
My left hand then mechanically 
clutched my belt where my pistol 
hung—“ Ah, i¢ is there, any how.” 
linstantly changed the broken blade 
into my other hand, and with the 
coolness of despair cocked the pis- 
tol in my right, and lay still, awaiting 
the approach of my fierce antago- 
nist, under the tremendous persua- 
sion that my fate was inevitable if 
I missed him. AsI looked in breath- 
less dread, he suddenly gave a 
— wallop towards me—* I 
am done for—God have mercy on 
me, and receive my soul!” Another 
scramble. I felt his hissing hot 
breath ; and the foam that he champ- 
ed from his fangs, as he tossed his 
head from side to side in a paroxysm 
of rage and pain, fell like snow- flakes 
over my face. “ Now is the time!” 
I thrust the pistol into his mouth, 
and pulled the trigger. Almighty 
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powers ! it flashed in the pan! With 
my remaining strength I endeavour- 
ed. to thrust it down his throat, as he 
coughed up blood and froth into my 
face; he shook his head, clutched 
the weapon in his teeth, and then 
threw it from him, as if in disap- 
pointment that it had not been part 
and portion of his enemy, and again 
made a snap at my shoulder. I 
struck at him with my broken cut- 
lass—he seemed not to feel the blow 
—and throwing myself back as far 
as I could, I shrieked in my extre- 
mity to that God whom I had so often 
slighted and forgotten, for mercy to 
my miserable soul. Crack—a bul- 
let whizzed past me. The dog gave 
a loud, long how], gradually sinkin 

into a low murmur as his feet sli 

from under him, and his head lay 
open-jawed on the mud—a quivering 
kick of his feet—and he was dead in 
reality—as I was figuratively from 
fear. 
“ Hillo,” quoth old Clinker, the 
master-at-arms, who had come up 
from the boats, “ who is this fighting 
with beasts at Ephesus, eh?” The 
moment he recognised me, the poor 
fellow made his apology, although, 
Heaven knows, none was required. 

“ Beg pardon, sir ; I little thought 
it was you, Mr Brail, who was so 
near being worried by that vile beast.” 

I breathed again. The bullet that 
had so nearly proved my quietus at 
the commencement of the action, 
had struck me on the right temple, 
and, glancing, had ranalong my whole 
forehead, ploughing up the skin, as 
I once saw a fallow field torn by a 
thunderbolt, until it reached the left 
eye, where it detached a large flap 
of the skin, that, as already mention- 
ed, hung down by a tag over my 
larboard daylight, fairly blinding me 
on that side. 

“Here, Quintin, and Mornington,” 
said Clinker, to two of the people, 
who followed him, “ here, lend a 
hand to bring Mr Brail along, will 
ye?” They raised me on my legs, 
and gave me a mouthful of grog 
from a canteen, and we proceeded, 
following the voices of our ship- 
mates. Comforted by the cordial, I 
found my strength return in some 
measure; and when I was once satis- 
fied that no bones were broken, that 
I was in fact only and simply Ait, 
my spirits revived, and before we 
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overtook our allies, having bathed 
my wound with rum, and bound it 
with my handkerchief, I was quite 


able to walk, and talk, and in a cer- 
tain degree to take care of myself. 

The path continued for about half 
a mile farther, and in all that route 
we no . heard or saw any indi- 


cations of our comrades. “ Why, 
there is no use in all this,” said old 
Clinker ; “they must have taken an- 
other direction, so we had better re- 
turn, and wait the young flood to 
enable us to back out of the scrape.” 

I considered this the wisest advice 
that could be given, and right-about- 
face was the word, when a — 
grace of a marine, who had straggled 
from the main body, suddenly came 
running at the top of his speed from 
the advance, and sung out,—* Lord, 
sir, and messmates, come here, come 
here!” 

“ Why, what do you see?” re- 
sponded Clinker. 

“ Why, sir, here is the queerest 
sight I ever see’d in all my born 


“days.” 


“* What is it, man? what is it?” 
exclaimed one of the old quarter« 
masters of the ship, as we bowled 
along, following the man; but the 
fellow gave no answer, but skipped 
on before us like a dancing-master. 
Presently we arrived at an open 
space, situated apparently at the 
head of the tortuous mangrove- 

ed creek that we had landed in. 

he channel of it was dry, all above 
the crook, about fifty yards from 
where it bent towards the east, an 
full of black slimy mud, overarched 
entirely by the black snake-like roots 
and branches of the mangroves, 
whose upper branches, as wu 
supported a thick matted can r. 
green leaves, while all below was 
bare naked convolutions of green 
weather-stained stems and branches. 
The muddy canal seemed to end at 
this spot, under the dark green shade 
of the bushes. In its obscene chan- 
nel, hauled close up to the head of 
the creek, lay a large Eboe canoe, 
about fifty feet long, the bottom hol- 
lowed out of one single tree, but the 
top-sides were built of some kindof , 
hardwood plank, so as to raise the ~ 
gunwale about a foot above the ledge 
of the original vessel. The two bam- 
boo masts were unshipped, and stow- 
ed amidships on.the thwarts, and 
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above twenty paddles were ranged 
uprightly, with the blade resting on 
the bottom, on each side of the masts. 

There was a heavy log of unhewn 
wood, about thirty feet long, laid 
across the head of the creek, where 
it terminated, on which three ‘grey 

ots were clawing up and down, 
eing fastened by the legs with pieces 
of twine. 

Immediately adjoining the end of 
the creek, or lagoon, was an open 
area of about fifty yards in diameter 
—the soil appearing to have been 
mixed with white ashes, and then 
baked, or rammed down into a hard 
floor. This open space was girdled 
in with a thick forest of cashaw 
trees on the land side, through which 
several paths opened; while on every 
other, except the small space where 
it opened on the head of the creek, 
it was surrounded by thick man- 
gore bushes, In the very centre of 

e cleared space stood a native 
house, a long, low, one-story, mud 
building, about forty feet in length, 
by fifteen wide, and thatched with 
the leaves of the dwarf palm. It had 
one Jarge aperture in the roof amid- 
ships, raised a foot or two by piled 
turf, from which curled up a thick 
stream of blue smoke; but there 
was no opening on the side we ap- 
proached it from, beyond a low door, 
not above three feet high; indeed, 
the eaves of the house itself were 
not above four feet from the ground. 

Right in front of us, and precisely 
opposite the door, ensconced in a 
curious nondescript chair of wicker- 
work, sat, very drunk apparently, 
and more than half asleep, a pon- 
derous middle-aged negro, dressed 
in a most primitive fashion, his sole 
article of clothing being a common 
woollen blanket, witha hole cut in the 
middle for his head to pass through, 
while the sides were fastened to- 
gether with wooden skewers, which 
effectually confined his arms ; so that 
there he was, all blanket and head, 
and sound asleep, or pretending to 
be so, although the sun shone down 
jnto the open space with a fierceness 
that would have broiled the brains of 
any other man, had they been cover- 
ed by a common skull. We were 
all speedily congregated round this 
beauty ; there was no one in attend- 
ance on him, and we had no means 


of judging of his quality. 
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“I say, my good man,” quoth 
Lieutenant Sprawl, “ pray, did you 
see any white men— Spaniards— 
pass this way?” 

The sleeper appeared slowly to re- 
cover the control of his faculties; he 
first stared at the interrogator, then 
at me, and then at our people. He 
wished to seem, or really was, over- 
come with surprise. Presently the 
lieutenant, having for a moment left 
him, to look around and reconnoitre 
the lay of the land, alittle reefer, Joe 
Peake by name, stole up to him, and 
whether or no the aforesaid mid had 
taken asmall pull at his canteen, I can- 
not tell, but he rattled out in the ear 
of the dormant savage, “I say, my 
sleeping beauty, if you don’t tell us 
in a twinkling whereabouts these 
Spanish raggamuffins are stowed 
away, by Saint Patrick, but I will 
make free to waken you with the 
point of this cutlass here, and ina 
way by no means ceremonious at 
all, at all ;” and suiting the action to 
the word, he gave the sable Mor- 
pheus a very sufficing progue with 
the point of his weapon, about the 
region of the midriff, which instan- 
taneously extracted a yell, worthy 
of any Bengal tiger that I had ever 
tumbled up to see. Presently the 
howling subsided into articulate 
sounds, but not one of the party 
could make any thing ship-shape out 
of the barbarous exciamations. 

* Now, my darlin’,” continued wee 
middy, “ try toder tack, dear;” and 
he again excited the savage’s corpo- 
reals, after a very sharp fashion, with 
the same instrument, and the howl 
was louder than before. 

** Now, may the devil fly away 
with me,” quoth the imp, “ but I 
will blow your brains out, you 
drunken thief of the world, if you 
don’t give me a legitimate reply— 
you ill-bred spalpeen, you An- 
swer me in English, you scoundrel ;” 
and to our very great surprise in- 
deed, forthwith out-spoke our sable 


‘acquaintance. 


“ Hillo, where de devil is I—who 
you, eh? What you wantee here? 
I hab no slave to give you. De Ca- 
ridad, him do get every one I get. 
So, good men, go to hell all of you— 
do—very mosh go to hell—do.” 

The barbarian again fell back on 
his seat, either asleep, or feigning to 
be so, and began to gnore like a 
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rhinoceros. By this time Davie 
Doublepipe’s attention was attracted 
to a noise within the house. “ Now, 
Master Blueskin,” said he, “ have 
the kindness to open the door there ;” 
and then, as if suddenly recollect- 
ing himself, in a voice of thunder 
he exclaimed—“ Surround the house, 
men. Shoot any one who tries to 
escape.” 

All this seemed at length to arouse 
our sluggish friend, who immediate- 
ly got up, and staggered a few paces 
towards the margin of the wood, 
where a most remarkable object met 
our eyes. It was a Fetish hut or 
temple, composed of a shed about 
ten feet square, raised on four bam- 
boos. From the eaves or thatch of 
the roof, to the ground, might have 
measured ten feet; and three feet 
below the roof there was a platform 
rigged, on which sat the most un- 
earthly and hideous production of 
the hand of man that I had ever wit- 
nessed. It was a round, pot-bellied, 
wooden figure, about two feet high, 
with an enormous head, a mouth 
from ear to ear, and little, diminu- 
tive, spindly legs and arms. A 
human skull, with the brain scooped 
out, but the red scalp, and part of 
the hair, and the flesh of the face 
adhering to it, while the lower jaw 
had been torn away, was hung round 
this horrible-looking image’s neck. 
Immediately beneath there was a 
heap of white smouldering cinders, 
as if the embers of a large fire had 
been swept together, with three or 
four white bones protruding from 
the glowing fissures in the cake of 
white ashes, which, from their pecu- 
liar shape and extraordinary white- 
ness, gave me some shuddering 
qualms, as to the kind of living crea- 
ture to which they had belonged. 
The whole space round the heap, 
under the platform on which the 
Fetish stood, as well as the posts of 
the rude and horrible temple itself, 
was sprinkled with fresh black spots 
like dried blood.—I doubted ex- 
ceedingly whether the same had ever 
circulated through the hearts of bulls 
or goats. 

“ Now, my good man, bestir you, 
and let us into the house,” said I, 
by this time renovated by another 
small pull at a marine’s canteen. 

‘ The surly savage, who, in his at- 
tempt to escape, had fallen headlong, 
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and had all this while lain as motion- 
less as a coiled up hedgehog, now 
slowly opened his eyes, and peered at 
me with a sort of drunken ped ay 
but he did not speak. I took the cut- 
lass from the midshipman—“ Now, 
my darling, if you don’t speak, it is 
spitting you on this same that I will 
be after ;” and accordingly, to corro- 
borate my word, I made a most furi- 
ous demonstration with the naked 
weapon, when he sung out, in great ~ 
terror, “ Stop, massa, me is Sergeant 
Quacco of de—West India, and not 
a savage nigir natural to dis dam 
country. ong live Kin Shorge, 
massa.” ; 

“ Why,” said Lieutenant Sprawl, 
“how came you here, my beauty— 
tell us that ?” 

“ Surely,’ quoth Blackie; “ no 
objection in de wide world, but ”— 

Here our people had forced the 
door of the long shed, on the oppo- 
site side from where we were, and 
we could hear from their shouts that 
they were now in thé interior of the 
house. This entirely discomposed 
our new friend, and seemed to sober 
him all on a sudden, if, indeed, the 
appearance of inebriety had not been 
assumed for the occasion. “ Ah, 
dere—all is known—all known. Call 
off your people, gentlemen—call off 
your people. Oh, what is dat ?” 

Here several pistol-shots were . 
fired in the house, and the clink of 
steel was heard, and loud shouting, 
in Spanish as well as English. 

“ Who are in the shed ?” I called 


out,— Who are concealed there ?” 
“ How de debil can I tell?” said 

the man—“ How de debil can I say?” 

—and he started from his chair, 


where he had again bestowed him- 
self, and made a os bg tent to 
escape.—lI tripped up his heels. 

e Kew. var couninek™ said I, as 
the fellow lay sprawling on the 
ground—* confess who are con 
ed there, or I will run you through 
where you lie. 

nd | will confess,” shrieked he—* I 
will confess—de crew of dat dam 
poet is dere, and her cargo of one 


undred fifty slave, is dere—so sink, »* 


burn, and destroy dem all, if dat 
pleasure massa; -but don’t cut my 
troat, please, massa—don’t, I beg you, 
cut my troat—God bless you, massa 
—Oh—oh—no cut my troat, please 
good massa?” 
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My attention was here so com- 
pletely attracted by what was goin 
on elsewhere, that | involuntarily leit 
the vagabond where he sat, and 
turned a step or two towards the long 
barn-like building. 

The noise in the interior conti- 
nued. “Hillo,” sung out the lieutenant 
—* Hillo, men, what ave you after ? 
Haul off—come out, will ye—come 
out;” and he began to thunder at the 
low door, with his pillar-like trams, 
each of which might have made a 
very passable battering-ram. 

uproar increased. “ Zounds !” 
said he, “ the fellows are mad;” and 
he started off round the northernmost 
end of the shed, finding that all at- 
tempts to force the door on the side 
next us proved futile. Presently the 
an, and two marines, who had 
remained beside him, also bolted to 
“see the fun on the other side of the 
house,” and left me alone with the 
savage to whom allusion has already 
been made. 

It was now “ the uproar, with va- 
riations,” as old Bloody Politeful’s 
two voices swelled the row. I looked 
at the negro, weak and worn-out as I 
was. “ And can I manage him, in 
case he shews fight?” thought I. He 
seemed to be taking the same mea- 
sure; for by this time he had gather- 
ed himself up, and advancing a stride 
of two from his seat or bench, he ap- 
= to balance himself, and weigh 

is gigantic proportions against my 
comparatively tiny thews and sinews; 
and like a tiger about to make his 
spring, he now drew suddenly back, 
and crouched, concentrating all his 
energies, as it were. Time to make a 
demonstration, thought I; and I there- 
upon drew a pistol from my belt, and 
opening, the pan, slapped it with my 
ght hand, to see that the priming 
was all right, and in immediate com- 
munication with the charge in the 
barrel. He looked rapidly, but keen- 
ly, woh ging: and a. * at me. I 
ped the weapon firmly in my 
ight hand. He rose—upset the 
bench on which he sat, in a twink- 
ling screwed out a leg of it, and with 
it was in the yery act of making a 
blow at me, when the shouts and yells 
in the long shed increased to an in- 
fernal degree of vivacity, and a hot 
crackling, and a thick stifling 

that burst in white wreaths 

from the corners of the building, ar- 
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rested his uplifted arm, and I spoke. 
“You infamous renegade, if you 
don’t lay down the leg of that stool, 
I will, on the credit of a Kilkenny 
man, by the mother’s side, send a 
bullet through your breadbasket—If 
I don’t, never fear me.’’ 

He advanced, and nothing daunt- 
ed, made a blow at my head, which, 
if [had not dodged, would have sent 
me to answer for many a sin unre- 
pented of; as it was, it descended 
with great force on my left shoulder, 
but on the instant I shot him through 
the muscle of his uplifted arm, and 
down he tumbled, roaring like the 
very devil. I had started up the in- 
stant I pulled the trigger. The door 
of the long building, at that very in- 
stant of time, gave way, and out 
rushed four white men—evidently 
part of the crew of the polacre brig 
—followed by our people. Weak as 
I was, I stood up to the headmost ; 
and I appeared to have quelled him, 
for he instantly threw down his 
arms. The crackling of the fire con- 
tinued; bursts of blue smoke spouted 
from the roof; presently they were 
intermingled with bright sparks, and 
the yells arose even louder, if possi- 
ble, from the inside; presently out 
rushed our people, headed by the 
redoubtable Davie Doublepipe him- 
self, who was thrashing and smashing 
in his usual style, until his opponents 
vanished, and he had time to recog- 
nise me. . 

“ Hillo, Brail,’ said he, “ why, 
what has come over you ?—who has 
wounded you?” 

“ That black rascal there.” 

“The devil! shall we immolate 
the savage where he lies?” 

“ No, no—attend to what is going 
on in the house—for Godsake, mind 
what may befall there.” 

With the gallant fellow, it was a 
word and a blow, “Here,—here, try 
back, my fine fellows, try back.” 

The yells increased. “ Merciful 
Providence!” exclaimed Mr Sprawl, 
as he saw his people recoil from the 
heat and flame, “ what is to be done? 
These poor creatures will be roasted 
alive where they are made fast.” Our 
party turned, made as if they would 

ave entered the house, but the 
scorching fire kept them back. The 
cries were now mixed with low 
moans and suffocating coughs, and 
presently a string of miserable naked 
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savages appeared streaming out of 
bow as fast as they oreld run, 


as if flying from instant death— 
chiefly men, old and young, and 
well-grown children, and several 
elderly women—the ancients stag. 
gering along after the more nimble 
as fast as their feebler strength would 
admit. They rushed forth, all as fast 
as they could, never halting, until 
they had landed up to the waist in 
the muddy creek, and an interval of 
half a minute elapsed, when several 
of the women made signs that there 
were still some of the miserable 
creatures within; and indeed this 
was but too sadly vouched for, by 
the shrill and heartrending cries 
that continued to issue from the 
burning shed. Old Bloody Politeful 
was at this time standing in the 
middle of the open space, with the 
four middies, and Pumpbolt, and 
about ten men, grouped around him. 
The rest being employed in various 
ways—some in an unavailing attempt 
to extinguish the fire—the others in 
guarding the prisoners, when all at 
once the first lieutenant sung out— 
“ Men, there are women and child- 
ren burning there—follow me.” The 
men he spoke to were British sea- 
men—could he have said more ? And 
away they rushed after their heroic 
leader, stumbling over each other in 
their anxiety to succour the poor 
helpless beings within. A minute of 
most intense suspense followed, 
when upwards of a dozen women 
rushed out from the flaming hut, 
sheltering, with their bent bodies and 
naked arms, their helpless infants 
from the sparks and fire, and fallin 
timbers; and even after they had 
escaped, and had couched at our feet, 
the cries and groans from amongst 
the burning mass too fearfully 
evinced that numbers of our fellow- 
creatures, in all likelihood the most 
helpless of the party, were still in 
jeopardy, nay, in very truth, were at 
that instant giving up the ghost. 
Our crew did all they could to get 
the remainder of the poor creatures 
out, but many perished in the flames. 
It was evident that this had been 
the depot of the polacre’s cargo. 
About fifty human beings, chiefly 
women, were saved, and placed hud- 
dled together in the centre of the 
open space; presently several of the 
- white ds, who had held on in 
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the shed amidst flame and smoke, 
that I thought more than sufficient 
to have suffocated any man of woman 
born, started off into the woods, and 
disappeared, all to the five whom we 
had seized, and who were placed be- 
side, and secured along with the cap- 
tive blacks. Those we had taken 
were surly, fierce-looking bravoes ; 
and when we asked them any ques- 
tions, as to the name and character of 
their vessel, they only smiled savage- 
ly, as much as to say—“ Our vessel! 
where is she now? You are none the 
better for her at all events !” 

‘* Brail, my dear,” said Lieutenant 
Sprawl, “ what is to be done? Had 
we not better be off with our white 

risoners, and take fresh instructions - 
rom the captain ?” 

“ If the tide will let us,” said I; 
“ but the boats are high and dry in 
the creek, and we have lost the only 
opportunity that offered for burning 
the polacre; had we confined our- 
selves to that object, and kept the 
boats afloat, we might have accom- 
plished it where she lies at low 
water.” 

“ Better as it is,” rejoined Sprawl 
—* better as it is; we found. no 
slaves on board, and might have got 
into a scrape, had we set fire to 
in cold blood.—No, no! let us be off 
and try and launch the boats. Here, 
men, secure your prisoners; shall 
we carry the black Broker — this 
respectable resetter of human beings 
—with us, Brail—eh ?”’ 

“ Why, we had better,” said Ij 
“ we may get some information out 
of the vagabond; so kick him up, 
Moses;”—he was at this moment 
lying on his back, apparently in a 
trance—“ up with him, pique him 
with your bag a Fe my man.” 

The seaman I had addressed. did 
as he was desired; but the fellow 
was now either dead-drunk, or had 
sufficient nerve to control any ex- 

ression of pain, for the 
hard thumps and sharp prog 
socalyes. protons? no ak chro 
ect. He lay like a log 
them all; even the pain of the w 
in his arm seemed insufficient ° 
keep him awake. ea’: 

‘“* Why, what is that—do you hear 
that?” said I, in t alarm; for 
several dropping shots now rattled 
in the direction of the boats. All 
was still for a minute, and every ear 
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was turned to catch the sound, during 
which time we distinctly heard in 
the distance a loud voice hail,— 

“ Come out from beneath the 
bushes there, you villains, or we 
shall fire a volley.” 

Again there was a long pause— 
a horn was sounded—then another— 
and a wild confused yell was heard, 
mingled with which the musketry 

breezed up, and we could hear 
from the shouts of our people that 
the covering party at the boats had 
been assailed. When the first shot 
was fired, the black resetter lifted his 
head, anxiously, as if to listen, but 
seeing my eyes were fixed on him, 
he instantly dropped it again. But 
the instant he heard the negro horns, 
and the yells set up at their onset, 
and the renewal of the firing, he 
started to his legs, as active as a lynx, 
and before any of us could gather 
our senses about us, he was on the 
verge of the wood, when all at once 
a thought seemed to come across 
him, and he turned, and hung in the 
wind for a moment, as if irresolute 
whether to bolt or turn back. At 
this moment one of our people let 
drive at him, but missed him, 
although the ball nipped off a dry 
branch close above his head. He 
instantly ran and laid hold of one of 
the pillars of the frame that support- 
ed the abominable little idol. An- 
other shot was fired, when down 
tumbled his godship on the head of 
his worshipper, who instantly caught 
the image by the legs, and seeing 
some of our people rushing to seize 
him, he let go his hold of the up- 
right, and whirling the figure round, 
holding on by its legs, he let drive 
with it at the man nearest him, and 
dropped him like ashot. He then 
bolted out of sight, through one of 
the several muddy paths that opened 
into the mangrove thicket landward. 

‘No time to be lost, my lads,” 

i old Davie; “ keep toge- 
"aethen, in his thorough bass, 
nt throw away a shot; so now 

bring along your prisoners, and let 

us fall back on the boats—that’s it— 

march the Dons to the front—shove 
_on, my fine fellows—shove on.” 

The firing had by this time slack- 
ened in the distance, but the cries 
had increased, and were now risi 
higher and fiercer as we approached. 
At-length we reached the fort, the 
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place of our former conflict. Hea- 
vens! what a scene presented itself! 
It makes one’s blood run cold to re- 
flect on it, even after the lapse of 
years. On the platform lay three of 
our people and two Spaniards stark 
and stiff, and already stripped naked 
as the day they were born, by whom 
Heaven only knows, while half-a- 
dozen native dogs were tearing and 
riving the yet scarcely cold carcasses, 
and dragging the dead arms hither 
and thither, until our near approach 
frightened them away, with a loud 
unearthly scream, of no kindred to 
a common bark. 

One fierce brute, with his fore- 
paws planted, straight and stiff, be- 
fore him, on a dead body, was tug- 

ing with his front teeth at the 
arge pectoral muscle, occasionally 
letting go his hold to look at us, and 
utter a short angry bark, and again 
tearing at the bleeding flesh, as if it 
had been a carcass thrown to him 
for food. Another dog had lain down, 
with a hold of one oF the same poor 
fellow’s cold hands. Every now and 
then he would clap his head side- 
ways on the ground, so as to get the 
back grinders to bear on his prey; 
and there the creature was, with the 
dead blue fingers across his teeth, 
crunching and crunching, and gasp- 
ing, with his mouth full of froth and 
blood, and marrow, and white splin- 
ters of the crushed bones, the sinews 
and nerves of the dead limb hanging 
like bloody cords and threads from 
Bah !—you have given us alittle 

de trop of this, Master Benjie. 

Two wounded Spaniards. were all 
this time struggling in the soft mud 
beyond the platform; their lower 
limbs, and in fact their whole bodies 
up to the arm-pits, had already set- 
tled down into the loathsome chaos. 
Some of our people were soft-heart- 
ed enough to endeavour to extricate 
them, but “ Get along, get along—be 
off to the boats will ye, be off to the 
boats, if you wish to sleep in a sound 
skin,” shouted by Mr Sprawl, made 
all hands turn to the more engrossing 
affair of self- preservation. 

But as it was some time before 
we could all string over the stoek- 
ade, and the single plank that led to 
it from the platform across the mud, 
I could not help remarking one of the 
poor fellows who srogues to have 

n badly. wounded, for there was 


ae eee ‘a 
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blood on his face, and he appeared 
very pale. His struggles had gradual- 
ly settled him up to the chin in the 
mire—he was shrieking miserably— 
he sunk over the mouth—his exer- 
tions to escape increased—the mud 
covered his nose—he began to cough 
and splutter for breath—while he 
struggled hard with his arms to keep 
himself above the surface—had he 
been one of the best swimmers alive 
—alas! he was now neither on earth 
nor in water—his eyes were still vi- 
sible. Father of mercies, let me for- 
get their expression—their hopeless 
ying glare, as he gradually sunk 
deeper and deeper into the quag- 
mire. Oh! what a horrible grave! 
He disappeared, but his hands were 
still visible—he clasped them to- 
gether—then opened them again— 
the fingers spread out, and quivered 
like aspen leaves, as he held them up 
towards heaven in an attitude of 
supplication. 
By the time the Jast of our strag- 
= had dragged their weary limbs 
nto the enclosure, the shouting 
and firing again waxed warm in the 
direction of the boats, so we made 
all sail towards them the instant 
we had scrambled over the rude 
stockade, leaving the other wounded 
Spaniard, who lay in a harder part 
of the mud, to his fate, notwithstand- 
ing the poor fellow’s heart-piercing 
supplication not to be left to perish 
in so horrible a manner as his com- 
rade, who had just disappeared. We 
advanced as rapidly as we could, and 
presently came in sight of this new 
scene of action. The boats were 


filled with our people who had been 
left to guard them, but were ‘still 
aground, although the flood was fast 


making. They had evidently made 
the most desperate attempts to get 
them afloat,and had been wading up 
to their waists in the mud. Four 
white Spaniards were blazing away 
at them, and at least one hundred 
and fifty naked black savages were 
crowding round the head of the 
creek, and firing from half-a-dozen 
old rusty muskets, and throwin 

spears made of some sort of har 

wood burnt at the ends, while seve- 
ral were employed cutting down the 
mangroves and throwing them into 
the mud, so as to be able to pass over 
them like a mat, and get at the boats. 
One or two of the demonlike sa- 
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horns, while six or seven had already 
fallen wounded, and lay bellowing 
and struggling on the ground before 
the well-directed fire of our people. 

“ Advance, Mr Sprawl, for the 
love of heaven,” the midshipman in 
charge of the party in the boats sung 
out—“ advance, or we are lost; our 
ammunition is almost out.” 

Our own v made it suffici- 
ently evident, without this hint, that 
our only chance of safety was by a 
desperate effort to drive our oppo- 
nents back into the wood, and there 
keep them at bay until the boats 
floated. 

“ Ay, ay, my boys,” cried I, “keep 
your fire—don’t run short.” 

“ Confound you, don’tfire,”’continu- 
ed Mr Sprawl,“ or you will hit some 
of us,” as several of the boat’s crew 
nearest us continued, notwithstand- 
ing, to pepper away ; then to his own 
people—* Follow me, men; if we 
don’t drive them into the wood,” as 
Mr Brail says, “ till the tide makes, 
we are lost.” 

“ Hurrah !”’ shouted the brave fel- 
lows, “ we shall give them a touch 
of the pike and cutlass, but no firing. 
—Hurrah.” 

We charged them, and the black 
savages and their white leaders were 
in an instant driven into the recesses 
of the jungle, but not before we had 
captured three more of the white 
Spaniards and seven of their black 
allies. Our object being in the mean- 
time attained, we now called a halt, 
and sent back a man to the boats, 
with orders to advise us the moment 
they were afloat. Worn out and 
feeble as most of the party were, from 
want of food and fatigue, many fell 
asleep, leaning against trees, or slip- 
ped down on the twisted roots of the 
mangroves. Every thing had conti- 
nued quiet for about a quarter of an 
hour, no sound being heard beyond . 
an occasional shout or wild cry in the,, 
recesses of the brushwood, when 
at once the man we had despatched 
to the rear, came rushing up to us at 
the top of his speed. 

“The boats will be afloat in ten 
minutes, sir.” 

“ Thank heaven, thank heaven,” I 
exclaimed. 3 
oe “ But an arbre continued a 

e man, suddenly changing my joy 3 
into sadness, “ with more eh = 
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people on board, is now paddling up 
the creek.” 

“ The devil!” exclaimed Mr Sprawl, 
“ are we never to get clear of this 
infernal corner?” And then recollect- 

who he was, and where he was, 
and that the lives of the whole party 
were dependent on his courage and 
self- ssion, he rose from where 
he had sat himself down on the root 
of a bush. 

“ Men, we must go the right about, 
and be off to the boats—so send the 
wounded forward ; the officers and 
marines will bring up the rear. So 
heave ahead, will ye ; but no rushing 
now—be cool, for the credit of the 


ns a 
he instant we retreated the sound 
of the negro horns and drums again 
commenced ; the yells rose higher 
than ever, and dropping shots whist- 
led over-head, clipping off a leaf here 
and a dry branch there. We sculled 
along; the noises behind us increa- 
sing, until we once more reached the 
head of the creek. The boats were 
by this time not afloat exactly, but 
the advance of the tide had so thinned 
the mud, that it was clear, if we could 
once get the _—_ on board, we 
should have little difficulty in sliding 
them into deep water. However, the 
nearest could not be got within boat- 
hook length of the bank, and two of 
the oars being laid out to form a 
gangway, no sooner did the first sea- 
man step along them, than—crack— 
one gave way, and the poor fellow 
— up to the waist in the mud. 
we were to get disabled inour fins, 
certain destruction must ensue; this 
was palpable to all of us ; so we had 
to scramble on board through the 
abominable gee slime the best 
“way we could, without risking any 
more of the ash staves. In the mean 
time the uncouth noises and firing in 
the rear came nearer and increased. 
’ So now hand the prisoners on 
board, and place them beside their 
comrades there,” shouted Mr Spraw). 
Easier mr than done. Taking ad- 
vantage e uproar, they had hun 
back, and now o the first of the = 
vages ed from under the green 
trees, evidently with an intention of 
us, they fairly turned 
tail, and before we could er our 
‘wits about us, they were off, and for 
‘ever oepens our ken. Thelast of our 


people had got on board, all toa poor 
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boy, who had been badly wounded, 

indeed ham-strung with a knife, and 

as he had fainted on the brink from 

in and loss of blood, for a moment 

e had been forgotten. But only for 
@ moment. 

“God help me, God help me,” 
said J, “why, it is poor little 
Graham, my own servant; shove 
close to, and let me try to get him 
on board.” The lad spoken of was 
a slight brown-haired boy, about 
fifteen years of age. The sound of 
my voice seemed to revive him; he 
lifted his head ; but the four Spanish 
—- whom we had secured on 

oard, on the instant, as if moved by 
one common impulse, made a bound 
overboard, and although they sank 
up to the waist, they made a despe- 
rate attempt to reach the bank, the 
leading one, who seemed to have 
been an officer, shouting out to their 
allies in the wood, “ Camaradas, 
una golpe bueno, y somos salvados—una 
golpe fuerte, y somos libres.” This 
was the signal for a general rush of 
the combined column from out the 
thicket of black naked savages, led 
on by the white crew of the slaver. 
As they rushed down to the brink, 
the poor wounded lad made a des- 
perate attempt to rise ; and as he ran 
a step or two staggering towards the 
creek, he looked behind him at the 
savages, who were advancing with 
loud shouts. He then with his face 
as pale as ashes, and lips blue as in- 
digo, and eyes starting from the soc- 
ket, called out, “ For the dear love 
of Jesus, shove ahead, and save me; 
Oh! Mr Sprawl, save me. Mr Brail, 
for God wn yy sake, don’t de- 
sert me, Oh sir!” A black savage 
had rushed forward and seized him— 
Ifired—he dropped, dragging the boy 
down with him; and I could see him 
in his agony try to tear him with his 
teeth, while the helpless lad strug- 
gled with all his might to escape 

rom the dying savage. He did get 
clear of him, and with a strength 
that I could not believe he had pos- 
sessed, he once more got on his legs, 
and hailed me again; but the uproar 
was now so loud, and the firing so 
hot, that I could not hear what he 
said. 

* The boats are afloat, the boats 
are afloat |!” shouted twenty voices,at 
once. At this very moment a negro 


savage caught the lad round the 
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waist, another laid hold of him by 
the hair, and before he could free 
himself, the latter drew his knife 
round his neck, and the next instant 
the trunk, with the blood gushing 
from the severed arteries, was qui- 
vering amongst the mud, while the 
monster held aloft the bleeding head 
with its quivering and twitching fea- 
tures. 

“ Heaven have mercy on us— 
Heaven have mercy on us,” said I, 
but we were now widening our 
distance fast, although I could see 
them strip the body with the speed 
of the most expert camp-follower; 
and while the Spaniards on shore 
were, even under our fire, trying to 
extricate their comrades, all of them 
wounded, who were flounderin 
in the slime and ooze, the blac 
allies were equally active in cutting 
up and mutilating the poor boy with 
the most demoniacal ferocity, and 
» « « « «, [dare not attempt fur- 
ther description of a scene so replete 
with horror and abomination. We 
poled along, with all the little 
strength that a day of such dread- 
ful incidents, and a climate of the 
most overpowering heat and fearful 
insalubrity, had left us. At length 
the creek widened so as to allow us 
to ply our oars, when we perceived 
the large Eboe war-canoe, already 
mentioned, in the very act of enter- 
ing the narrow canal we were de- 
scending. As we approached, we 
had an opportunity of observing the 
equipment of this remarkable craft ; 
it was upwards of sixty feet long, 
and was manned by forty hands— 
twenty of a side, all plying their 
great broad-bladed paddles. These 
men sat close to the gunwale of the 
vessel on each side, and were sufli- 
ciently apart to leave room for up- 
wards of fifty men and women to be 
stowed amidships. These last were 
all bound with withes, or some kind 
of country rope; and although there 
were no serious or very evident de- 
monstrations of grief amongst them, 
yet it at once occurred to me, that 
they were slaves sent down to our 
black friend’s depot, to await the 
arrival of the next vessel, or proba- 
bly intended to have completed the 
poleacre’s . An old white-head- 
ed, yellow-skinned negro, bearing 
the tatooed marks of a high-caste man 
of his tribe on his square-featured 
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visage, and having the skin marked 
as if it had at one time been peeled 
off his eee on each side, was 
seated in the bow. He evidently 
took us for part of the crew of some 
slaver lying below. He shouted to 
us, and pointed to his cargo; but we 
had other fish to fry, and according- 
ly never relaxed in our pulling, un-. 
til at five in the afternoon, we were 
once more on board of the felucca. 
On musteringwe found seven missing, 
four of whom I knew had been killed 
outright, and no fewer than fourteen 
wounded, some of them seriously 
enough. The first thing we did was 
to weigh and drop down out of gun- 
shot of the fort, when we again an- 
chored close under the bank on the 
opposite side of the river. By the 
time we were all snug it was near 
six o’clock in the evening; and the 
wild cries and uproar on the bank 
had subsided, no sound marking the 
vicinity of our dangerous neighbours, 
excepting a startling shout now and 
then, that gushed from amongst the 
mangrove jungle, while a thick co- 
lumn of blue smoke curled up inte 
the calm evening sky from the smoe 
king ruins of the house. Presently, 
thin grey vapours arose from the 
surface of the stream on each 

and rolled sluggishly towards us 
from the right and left, until the two 
sheets of mist nearly met. Still a 
clear canal remained in the middle 
of the noble stream, its dark flow 
now circumscribed within a space 
that a pistol-shot would have flown 
across point-blank, and apparently 
banked in with wreaths of wool, or 
blue smoke. In a few minutes the 
mist on both beams rose grad 

for about ten minutes, until the 
bushes beyond it, on each side on 
the river’s brink, appeared as-if.a 
gauze screen had been inte 
between usand them. It continued 
cor me to roll back, right and left, 
andward, until it folded over an 
overlapped the mangroves on the 
shore, creeping along the tops of 
them, and leaving the air clear as 


crystal above its influence, where 


resently the ev star rose spark- 
ing as brightly as if it had beena 
frosty sun-set.. This had no sooner 
cleared, than, right ahead of us, a 
thicker body of mist than what hed 
per erty me mane aret 
down the river, in like manner not 
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sing above ten or twelve feet from the 
surface of the water, where it hung 
in a‘solid mass, without in any way 
melting into the clear atmosphere 
overhead. When it reached within 
a cable’s length of us, it became sta- 
tionary, and owned allegiance to the 
ius of the sea-breeze, becomin 

thin and smoke-like until it blende 
into the dissipating vapours from the 
banks. It was the most noxious I 
ever breathed—“ A palpable, and 
visible marsh miasmata, the yellow 
fever in visible perfection,” quoth 
Lieutenant Sprawl. 

Through this mist, the glowing 

n, now near his setting, suddenly 

e shorn of his golden hair, and 

a a us with a steady view of his 
red bald globe; while his splendid 
wake, that half an hour before spark- 
led on the broad rushing of the 
mighty stream, converting its whirl- 
ing eddies into molten gold, was sud- 
denly sc oe under the chill pes- 
tilential fen-damp, and every thing 
looked as like the shutting in of a 
winter’s night in Ould Ireland, with 
a dash of vapour from my own river 
Lee, which has mud enough tosatisfy 
even a Cork pig, and that is saying 
a oR deal. Had we only had the 
cold, the similitude would have been 
perfect. 

The sun set ; and all hands, menand 
officers, carried on in getting them- 
selves put to rights as well as they 
could, after a day of such excitement 
and such stirring incidents. None 
of the wounded, I was rejoiced tofind, 
were likely to slip through our fin- 
gers; but the fate of the poor fellows 
who were missing—What was it ? 
Had they been fairly shot down, or 
sabred on the spot, or immolated after- 
wards—or, after what we had wit- 


"aaeed, what might it not have been? 


surgeon’s mate, who constitu- 


ted part of our appointment, was a 
eekiful: his 


a. 
Pe ata Z 


- 


fellow in his way, and I had 

soon the gratification to see all the 
men who had been hurt, properly 
cared for. As for my own wound, 
thanks tothe profuse hemorrhage, the 
sensation was now more that of a 
deadening stunning blow than any 
— and with the exception of 
the bandage round my head, I was 
not a great deal the worse, neither 
to look at, nor indeed in reality.— 
Old Davie Doublepipe and I had 
dived into the small cabin, and ha- 


a 
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ving taken all the precautions that 
men could do in our situation, we 
sat down, along with old Pumpbolt 
the master, the two reefers, who 
had come in the frigate’s boats, and 
little Binnacle, to our salt junk and 
grog. 

“A deuced comfortable expedi- 
tion, Brail, my darling, we have had 
this same day.” 

“Very,” responded Benjamin Brail, 
Esquire. “ But here’s to you, my. 
man,” rapidly followed : “ Dum vivi- 
mus vivamus,—80 spare me that case 
bottle of rum.” 

However, we were too awkwardly 

laced to spend much time over our 
feeal repast, as the poets say, and 

resently we were all on deck again. 
ow beautiful, and how different 
the scene. A small cool breath of 
air from the land had rolled away 
the — mists from the broad 
bosom of the noble river, and every 
thing overhead was once more clear 
and transparent. The bright new 
risen moon was far advanced in 
the second quarter, and cast a long 
trembling wake of silver light on 
the dark rushing of the broad 
stream, sparkling like diamonds on 
the tiny ripples, while the darkened 
half of the chaste planet herself was 
as perfectly visible, as if her disk had 
been half silver and half bronze. Her 
mild light, however, was not strong 
enough to quench the host of glori- 
ous stars that studded the deep, deep 
firmament, which was without a 
cloud. On either bank the creeping 
sickly fog had disappeared, and the 
dark black banks were clearly de- 
fined against the sky, the one shore 
being lit up by the rising moon, and 
the other by the golden track of the 
recently set sun. 

The smoke over the site of the 
conflagration, which had been pale 
grey during the daylight, became 
gradually luminous and bright as the 
night closed in; and every now and 
then, as if part of the building we 
had seen on fire had fallen in, acloud 
of bright sparks would fly up into 
the air, spangling the rolling masses 
of the crimson-tinged wreaths of 
smoke, that now shone with vivid 
distinctness. At length the light and 
flame both slowly decreased until 
they disappeared altogether, leaving 
no indication as to their where- 
abouts. 
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* Come,” said I, “ we may all turn 
in quietly for the night. The savages 
ashore there seem at length to be 
asleep.” 

The words were scarcely out of 
my mouth, when a strong bright 
glare, as if a flame from a heap of dry 
wood chips had suddenly blazed up, 
once more illuminated the whole 
sky right over above where we had 
seen the sparks and luminous smoke, 
while a loud concert of Eboe drums, 
horns, and wild shouts, arose in the 
distance. 

“Some vile Fetish rite is about 
being celebrated,” said I. 

The noise and glare continued, 
and with a sickening feeling, I turned 
away and looked towards the rising 
moon. Her rays glittered on the 
gurgling and circling eddies of the 
river, making every trunk of a tree, 
or wreath of foam as it floated down 
with the current, loom clear and dis- 
tinct, as they swam in black chains 
and dark masses past the sparkling 
line her chaste light illuminated. I 
had leaned for near a quarter of an 
hour with folded arms, resting my 
back against the lowered yard, ad- 
miring the serenity of the scene, and 
contrasting it with the thrilling 
events of the day, and pondering in 
my own mind what the morrow was 
to bring forth, when a large branch 
of atree, covered with foliage, float- 
ed past and attracted my attention, 
the leaves twinkling darkly in the 
night breeze between us and the shi- 
ning river. Immediately a small ca- 
noe, with two dark figures in it, 
launched out from the darkness, and 
swam down the river into the bright 
wake of theglorious planet, and float- 
ed slowly across it, on the bosom of 
the mighty stream, that rolled past 
like a sheet of molten silver. The 
next moment it vanished in the dark- 
ness. I saw it distinctly—there could 

be no mistake. 

“I say, friend Sprawl,’—he was 
standing beside me enjoying the 
luxury of a cigar,—“ did you see 
that?” pointing in the direction 
where the tiny craft had disappear- 
ed. He had also seen it. 

“ We had better keep a bright 
look-out,” continued I; “those sa- 
vages may prove more venturesome 
in the darkness than we chose this 
morning to believe possible.” 

I kept my eye steadily in the direc- 
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tion where we had seen the canoe va- 
nish; but she was still invisible, and 
nothing for some time occurred to 
create any alarm. Every thing con- 
tinued quiet and still. Even the 
shouting onshore had entirely ceased. 
On board of the felucca, the men 
were clustered round a blazing fire 
forward, that cast a bright red glare 
on the dark rushing of the mighty 
stream as it whizzed past, lap-lap- 
ping against our bows, and closin 
in on the rudder, that cheeped as it, 
was jigged from side to side by the 
water with a buzzing gurgle; while 
the small round whirling eddies, vi- 
sible by the tiny circles of white 
froth and hissing bells, where the 
divided waters spun away as if glad 
of their reunion in our wake, and 
then rolled down astern of us, blend- 
ing together in one dark eddy, where- 
in the boats under the tafferel sheered 
about, with the water flashing at their 
bows, like so many captured hippo- 
potami, until I expected every mo- 
ment to see the taught painters torn 
away. 
The wounded by this time were 
all stowed snugly below, but the 
figures on the crowded deck of the 
little vessel glanced wildly round the 
crackling fire. Many of the mem; 
who had floundered in the slime 
of the creek, appeared like absolute 
statues of plaster of Paris, when the 
mud had dried on them, as they bu- 
sily employed themselves in picki 
off great patches of the harde 
filth that adhered to their clo 
like greaves and cuisses. Somewere_ 
engaged cooking their food; others: 
were cleaning their arms; whiletha; 
gro went round cheerily, and. 
oud laugh and coarse jest eving 
the buoyancy of young heartsy¢ 
while they sat within ear-shoté¢ 
groans of their wounded cont 
and while the bodies of those 
had fallen were scarce cold, and 
the most appalling dangers to theme 
selves had just been surmounted... 
I was now called below by the 
surgeon’s mate to inspect the condi- 
tion of the wounded. Old Bloody 
Politeful accompanied me. None of 
the sound part of the crew had yet 
turned in, but, in the hurry of going 
ashore, all their hammocks had been 
left slung ; and, as the between-decks 
was barely five feet high, it was ra- 
ther a bothersome matter to navigate 
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Comme Gs, tows t hammocks, 
empty u wo lanterns 
huang from hooks summa inte the 
beams amidships, but the lights 
within were none of the brightest, 
nor were the glass panes any of the 
clearest. Such as they were, they did 
not greatly elucidate the state of 
matters; but, in another sense, if to 
afford heat to the confined berth- 
deck had been an object, they con- 
stituted a most efficient apparatus, 
as the hot fat smoke that screwed 
out of the little perforated tin domes 
at the top of them sufficiently 
evinced. Immediately above the lan- 
terns, that were suspended each by 
a piece of spunyarn about six inches 
long, on each side of the beam, where 
it had been bevelled away, was ar- 
rayed a whole swarm of cockroaches 
in two semicircles, one on each side 
of the timber, with their heads in- 
ward, — ony - feelers in per- 

on, like the s the 
Povried phalanx of ad,_senete cou- 
rageous beetle than the rest, every 
now and then making a forward 
movement of a step or two, until the 
heat of the ascending flame scorched 
him back again. However, we soon 
had to attend to other matters. 

The first amongst the wounded 
that I had occasion to address was 
the corporal of marines, of whom 
mention has been before made, one 
of the boats’-crews who were leagued 
with us. He was a fine handsome 
young fellow—a Scotchman. When 
we came down he was speaking to 
&@ messmate, who stood beside his 
hammock helping him to some 
drink. 


* Oh, man,” said he, “did ye no 
remark the clearness and stillness of 
the creek, after leaving the muddy 

of the river, just before the 
—immediately before it 
was stirred up by that hideous, high- 
land cow-looking beast of a hippopo- 
tamy, the vile brute that raised the 
mud, until it converted the crystal 
clear water into pease brose, and be 
d——d to it? I hate these wee high- 
land nowt. A big sonsy stot is a 
ma ble animal, and respectable 
witha], and quiet; but thae sma’ hie- 
land deevils !——Hech! what sharp 
horns they have! And althougha bold 
front aye quells them, still they al- 
ways are on the look-out to take you 
at disadvantage—in the louping of a 


- 
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dyke, for instance, wha will assure 
ye that they shall not kittle your hin- 
derlins?—But what am I raving 
about ?—Ou ay! about the clear 
creek, with the white scales of the 
bit fishes turning up their sides to 
the light, and glancing like silver far 

down in the transparent depths of 
the deep water, as we lay on our 

oars. Guid kens—forbye being weak 
and worn, and scant o’ glee, for a 
leaden weight lay on my speerits— 

et the sicht drave me aff and awa’ 

in a moment amang my ain native 

blue hillsand heathery braes—ay,and 

clear saugh-fringed sparkling burnies 

too, tippling bonnily in the sunshine 

owre their half-dry channels of bright 

sand and pebbles, with the trouts 

leuping plump, plump, out of the 

swirls at the bottom of the ripples at 

the rey flies, and then spanking off 
up the rushing streams, glancing zig- 
zag like fire-flaughts from ae sha- 

dowy bank till another—although, all 

the while, I was conscious, that may- 
be between disease, and shot, and 

cauld iron, I was but a step frae hee- 

ven—we’ll no name the other place. 

Oh, that thocht of my home brack in 
upon my mind like a gleam of sun- 

shine on a stormy sea.” 

Presently the poor fellow ap- 
peared to become highly excited, 
and to breathe very hard. Sprawl 
and I had by this time stuck our 
heads up between the rows of ham- 
mocks. 

“ Well, Lennox, what may be 
— with you ?” said I. 

“ Nothing very particular,” was 
the answer; “ only I am afraid that 
I am about departing for yon place.” 

“ What place ?” said I. 

“ Ou! I just meant to insinuate to 
your honour, that I was dying.” 

* Pooh, nonsense!” said Sprawl; 
«‘ don’t be so chicken-hearted, man. 
No fear of you, if you will but keep 
a good heart.” 

“ It may be sae, it may be sae; but 
I am doomed, and I know it.” 

* How?” said I, much interested— 
“How? Tell me what forebodings 
you have had—do now ?” 

To make what passed after this in- 
telligible, it is proper to remark, 
that this Pps fellow was the most 
sober and hardworking man in the 
frigate—a favourite with all hands, 
men and officers. It appeared, that 
for several days he had been suffer- 
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ing from violent dysentery,—indeed, 


he had been ill before left the 
Gazelle, and this very morning the 
surgeon had given him eighty drops 
of laudanum,—but, notwithstanding, 
he would not on any account be left 
behind, indeed he insisted on going 
in the boats. It was soon evident, 
however, that even during the attack 
he was unnaturally elevated by the 
effects of the medicine; for although 
a known and tried hand, and ac- 
knowledged to be one of the bravest 
men in the ship, yet his extraordi- 
nary conduct had startled many of 
us, myself amongst others. When 
the long shed was set fire to, for in- 
stance, | thought he was drunk, for 
he kept swaggering about, with half 
shut eyes and speaking to himself, 
ina manner altogether unaccount- 
able, knowing as I did the character 
of the man; but in the tumult I had 
at length lost sight of him. 

‘** What makes you so down-heart- 
ed, my man ?”’ 

I now saw that the poor fellow 
was evidently still under the influ- 
ence of laudanum, after the exhilara- 
ting effects had evaporated. It after- 
wards came to my knowledge, that 
the surgeon, seeing his weak state 
when the boats got on board again, 
had given him another dose, but this 
had not yet had time to operate. 

‘«¢ What makes you so down-heart- 
ed ?” I repeated. 

** Down-hearted !” he rejoined, his 
eyes twinkling brightly; “ down- 
hearted, bless your honour! I was 
rather so certainly some time ago, 
but now I begin to feel myself grow- 
ing the happiest fellow in the whole 
ship,—yes, the happiest—happy— 
hap” ——and he fell over into a short 
troubled snooze. 

Some time elapsed, and I had re- 
moved to another part of the vessel, 
when I again heard his voice. 

* Stand clear until I get out—don’t 
you hear them call all hands?—so,”— 
and before I could prevent him he 
had floundered on deck. 

We lifted him into his hammock 
again. He still continued to breathe 
very hard. At length he looked me 
right in the face,— 

“‘ I say, master-at-arms—Lord! 
what a comical dream I have had! 
Why, we were all ashore cutting out, 


—what, do you think ?—a little hea- . 


then god, defended by bull-dogs!—- 
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and a devil of a t he made 
of it, is, he, Bae Wo wire too aarp 
for him though} and when we had . 
set fire to his house, and split the 
skulls of a thousand of his people or 
80, the little grinning, monkeyfied 
son-of-a-gun, Fust as I was ou 
aim at him, jumped down from hi 
perch, and flew like a cannon-shot 
right against me, giving me such &@ 
settler, ha, ha, ha!—Zounds! only 
fancy Jack Lennox mentioned in the 
return, as ‘ Killed by a heathen god! 
the bloody little image pitching it- 
self right into his stomach !’—ha, 
ha, ha!” 

And so in truth it was. For when 
our friend Sergeant Quacco bolted, 
after finding the shrine of the Fetish 
no sanctuary, and had whirled the 
image amongst us, the uncouth mis- 
sile had brought up in the pit of poor 
Lennox’s stomach sure enough, and 
had there told most fearfully. 

All of the wounded complained 
greatly of thirst, scarcely pne of them 
n his ings saying a word about 
the pain of his wounds. 

Another poor fellow, an Irishman, 


‘ who belonged to the frigate’s mizen- 


top, had got a cruel cut transversely 
down his cheek, which it had fairly 
laid open. 

“ Well, Callaghan,” said I, “‘how - 
do you get on? Ugly gash that— 
spoiled your beauty, my fine fellow. 

ut never mind—Greenwich at the 
worst under your lee, you know.” 

He looked at me, with a face as 
pale as death, but with a comical ex- 
pression notwithstanding, and a 
bright twinkle of his eye— 

“ Please you, sir, tobacco juice 
nips like fury.” 

“I don’t doubt it. But what have 
you to do with it at present? Wait 
until your wound gets better. Sure- 
ly you have not a quid in your cheek 
now ?” 

He sucked in his sound cheek; . 
but the exertion started the plaster- 
straps that had been epplie’ across 
the wound in the other, and the 
blood again began to flow. 

‘* Blazes!’ said he, “ if that d—d 

uid won’t be the death of me !” and 
thereupon he hooked it out of his 
potato-trap with his finger, and threw 
the cherished morsel with great vio- 
lence from him. 

Here our Scotch friend again broke 
in upon us—“I say, you Clinker—you 
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master-at-arms—damn me if I think 
it is a dream after all. Iam now 
sure it was a bona /jide spree that 
we have had on shore to-day, and 
that my days are numbered from the 
thump I received from the graven 
image. Lord, that Saunders Skel 
should have been left to dree such 
weird! Hech, but the contusion was 
most awful sair!” 

I pricked up my ears when, first 
of all in his ravings, I heard the poor 
fellow pronounce the words dona 
Jide, but followed up as this was by 
his speaking of a contusion, a word 
utterly unknown amongst the crew 
on the berth deck, I became riveted 
to the spot, and most anxiously desi- 
rous to know something more of our 
marine. I had stepped a few paces 
towards the ladder, when my curio- 
sity again drew me to the side of his 
hammock. 

“T say, friend, wha may ye be?” 
said the man—in common routine of 
the ship, I had never noticed his 
Scotch accent, more Scotch now, 
by the way, than it usually was—* I 
say, friend, what for do you perse- 
vere in haunting me in this way ?” 

“ Why, my good man, I am only 
endeavouring to see you and the rest 
of the wounded properly cared for 
—believe me, I have no desire to 
bother you or any one else.” 

“ It may be all vera true,” said the 
man, turning himself, apparently with 
great pain, on his back ; “ it may be 
vera true—but noo, sin I am per- 
suaded that I dona dream, let me 
gather the sma’ wits God has gi’en 
me, weel about me. Let me see— 
let me see—we all ken the service 
we were ordered on this blessed 
morning—nane better than Saunders 
Skelp—what am I dreaming o’? Jack 
Lennox, I mean—gude hae a care 
o’ us, my harns* are strangely con- 
fused.” Then, after a pause, during 
which he appeared to be exertin 
himself to call in his scattere 
thoughts—* Weel a weel, ye aw ken 
wha focht, and wha sang sma, and 
mony a stalwart blow was struck— 
that I ken—and sicklg as I was, it 
behoved me, the son o’ auld Pate 
Skelp of Lincomdodie, to do my 
devoir, as Sir Walter says,and to it I 
buckled; but I believe in second sicht 
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noo, for we drave aw obstruction 
before us like chaff, until we encoun- 
tered wi’ that wee wudden goddity, 
when to stop our advance, | saw it 
as plain as pease, the creature 
whirled aff its perch and flew crack 

inst the midriff of me, Saunders, 
like a stane frae a testudo — Hoot, 
no, of Jack Lennox, I mean.” 

“ My good friend,” said I, “ you 
must be very ill—compose your- 
self;” then aside to one of the men, 
* Are you sure Lennox is not tipsy ?” 
The poor fellow. overheard me. 

“ Tipsy! me foo!” and he lay 
back and drew a long breath like a 
porpoise. He immediately conti- 
nued—* Ay, and I believe I am foo 
after all—but wha may ye be that 
taunts me thereanent say unceremo- 
niously, and me mair than half dead ? 
It was na yeer siller that slokened 
me, I’se warrant, if foo Iam—Foo !— 
sma’ manners have ye to taunt a 
puir cheil like me with being foo— 
my certie, whisky maun hae been 
plentier than gentlemen among us 
the day, or foo I ne’er wad hae been 
—Foo!” 

I was now much interested about 
the poor fellow, and as I incommo- 
ded the wounded man who lay in 
the cot next him to port, I moved 
round to the other side, and again 
addressed our eccentric friend; 
* Now, my good man,” said I, “I 
don’t want to teaze you, but as the 
doctor says he has great doubts of 
you, I again ask you if I can do any 
thing for you ; have you any bequest 
to leave?” 

“Tsay, freen’,” tapped out the poor 
fellow, “ the doctor may go be 
damned,”—this was certainly very 
plain, if not very complimentary; — 
* and it will not break my heart if 
ye’re no’ that far-ahint him. But 
I shall live to dance at his dregy 
yet. What can he say to a man like 
me? But you, sir, it was you that ac- 
cused me of getting drunk—and 
drunk I may be after all, for my head 
sooms most awfu’.” 

The poor creature’s mind was now 
utterly a-wool-gathering, I saw. Pre- 
sently he called out, “1 say, my lad, 
what are you abusing that brute 
beast for? Haud aff the dog, sir— 
that’s the beast that wanted to worry 
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Mr Brail; but never mind, dinna 
massacre him, noo since you have 
ta’en him—never abuse a prisoner.” 

I began to get tired of this, and was 
about moving from where I stood, 
and going on deck, when, on turning 
round, I found the ladder had been 
unshipped on purpose to afford 
access to some locker behind it, and 
Sprawl and I, unless we had chosen 
to give additional trouble to poor 
devils who were most of them suffi- 
ciently done already, were obliged to 
remain alittle longer where we were. 
Immediately after this Lennox again 
sung out, “ Neebour, can you tell 
me whar about we are, eh?”— 
and before I could answer he conti- 
nued, “ Hech, man, he’s but a puir 
shilpit cretur, that Braillad.’’ 1 was 
half inclined to be angry at this un- 
ceremonious opinion of my personal 
qualifications, but to be thus apostro- 

hized to my face, wasso very absurd, 
that I laughed in spite of myself. “A 
puir bit animal, sir,’ the man con- 
tinued—“ and tak my word for it, 
Saunders Skelp’s word, that he must 
have been ony thing but gleg at the 
uptack. The chiel, Ise warrant, was 
slow, slow at his lair—a kind of yird 
taid as it were—and what the deevil 
that hairum-scairum Captain of ours, 
Sir Oliver, could see in the animal to 
take him to sea’with him as leete- 
nant, ’m sure I canna tell. But 
then the Commodore is sickan a 
through-ither kind o’ chap himsell, 
that whan ane has time to reflect 
on’t, there is nay miracle in his 
drawing to this camsteerie callant, 
Benjie Brail, after all.” 

I could no longer contain, so smo- 
thering my laughter the best way I 
could, I left him, and made my visits 
to the other poor fellows; when find- 
ing them all as comfortable as in 
their melancholy predicament they 
couid be, I desired that the ladder 
might be shipped again, and was in 
the act of ascending when I heard 
our friend Skelp again maundering 
to himself. 

“ God, to have seen the bir with 
which the wee heathen god flew 
richt through \the air, and gied me 
sickan a devel in the wame. Hech, 
it is ominous—vary ominous, and I’)] 
die o’t, I'll die o’t. It is maist awfu’ 
het in this cursed hole; oh for a 
green tree and a cool breeze ! 
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‘ Tityre, tu patale recubans sub tegmine 
fagi-’ ” 

A long pause. 

“ Lord, but it’s chokey !” 

I laughed outright, and so did 
Sprawl. Saunders noticed this, and 
in his delirium began to laugh too. 

“ What’s that skirling like the cur- 
lew one moment, and grunting like 
a nine farrow pig the other? I say, 
friend, what kittles ye sae? Come 
here, my wee man, come here,” and 
raising himself in his hammock he 
stared idly into my face, and then 
shook his head violently. ‘ Heard 
ever any Christian the like o’ that ?” 
said the poor corporal; “ hear till 
that,” and he again walloped his 
cabesa from side to side; “ dinna ye 
hear hoo my brain is dried up and 
knotted in my cranium by this vile 
fever ? Safe us, it’s aw intolumps like 
aitmeal in brose, and noo the lumps 
have hardened intil a consistence 
like flint,—losh! how they rattle in 
my skull like chucky stanes in a 
wean’s rash-basket!”’ Another shake 
of hishead. “ Ech, the very fire-sparks 
are fleeing from my ee. I wonder if 
they can be hardened ideas; at ony — 
rate they have struck fire frae ilk 
ither. Do ye ken I could write poetr 
the now—lI’ll be up and overboard, 
if ye dinna haud me. I'll be up and 
overboard.” 

Discreet even in his madness, he 
had given warning and time for the 
hint to be taken by his messmates, 
and he was now forcibly held down. 

As he lay back he continued to 
murmur, “ Oh, puir Saunders Skelp, 
puir Saunders Skelp, that ye should 
hae gotten yer death-blow frae a 
bloody wee heathen god, and you the 
son of a minister’s man—a godly 
bairn of the Reformation!” Then] 
ing his head, as if his own ex 
tion had startled him, “ Saum 
Skelp—wha ca’s on Saunders Sk 
—there is nae Saunders Skelp here 
Itrow? As for you, ye wee black- 
ened deevil,” (me, Benjie Brail, viz.) 
“ Oh, man, if [had gotten the edu- 
cating o’ ye, my taws wad hae driven 
mair lair intil ye at the but-end, than 
ten Southern maisters wha appeal 
till the head.” 

Our attention was here diverted 
by the hail of the look-out on deck. 

“ Boat,ahoy!” A pause. “ Co- 
ming here?” Still no answer, 
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I scrambled up the ladder, by this 
time replaced, accompanied by Mr 
Sprawl, who, during my idle palaver 
with the Scotch corporal, had made 
an overhaul of all the poor fellows, 
and seen every one’s wants attended 
to. When we came on deck, we 
found a cluster of people at the after- 
most part of the felucca. The mo- 
ment we advanced, little Binnacle 
said, “ Some one has twice hailed 
us from the water astern, sir, but we 
can make nothing of it. We hear 
the voice, but we cannot see the man 
who shouts, sir.” 

Both Davie Doublepipe and my- 
self strained our eyes to catch the 
object; for although it was a bright 
moonlight overhead, yet astern of 
us the thick mist that had rolled 
down the river, and still hovered in 
that direction, concealed every thing 
under its watery veil. 

Presently we heard the splash of 
a paddle, and a voice shouted out, 
“Ob, dis current, dis current! I 
never sall be able for stem him. 
Send a boat to pick me up; do— 
send a boat, massa.” 

This was one thing I begged to 
decline doing. 

“ My man, whoever you may be, 
you must shove ahead, and get alon 
side yourself, for no boat shall be 
sent to you until we make you out.” 

Here we could hear the creature, 
whatever it was, puff and blow, and 
the splashing of the paddle became 
louder, while every now and then it 
gave a thump with its open palm on 
the side of the canoe, or whatever it 
might be it was in. At length a 
small dory, as it is called in the West 
‘Indies, a tiny sort of canoe, shot out 

© f.the fog, with a dark figure pad- 
ee with all his might in the stern, 
while a slighter one was sitting in 
ok bow. He was soon alongside, 
he who should scramble on lpoard 
_ *® Butour friend the Resetter. Hé took 
Tei no notice of any of us, but, turning 

round, stooped down over the side, 
and said something in an African 
dialect, that I could not understand, 
to the figure in the boat, who imme- 
diately handed up what appeared to 
me to be a log of wood, which he put 
away carefully beside the lor D. 
: He then ealled out again to the party 
ae in the canoe to come on 
deck, when a handsome young Eboe 
* Woman stepped on board, 
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“ Now, Captain,” said our free- 
and-easy friend—“ now, Captain, 
will you hab de goodness to hoist 
in my dory ?” 

“ And for what should I do that 
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same ?” said I, a little taken aback 
by the fellow’s cool impudence. 
“ Little reason why I should not 
knock you overboard, my darling, 
after the transactions of this morn- 
in Na 

g Transaction, Captain ; O, massa, 
I don’t know him; but dis I knows, 
if you got your head broke dis day, 
you desarve it—ah, very mosh.” 

A momentary feeling of irritation 
shot across me, but the absurdity of 
the whole affair instantly quelled it, 
and, in spite of myself, I could not 
help laughing. 

“ Well, well, Clinker, take care of 
this man, and the woman who is with 
him, will ye? and tell Jerry to get 
supper in the cabin.” 

The lieutenant and I resumed 
our walk on the confined deck of the 
little vessel for a quarter of an hour, 
when the steward came to me and 
announced that supper was ready. 
We went below, where our comforts 
in a small way had been excellently 
well attended to; the lamp was 
burning cheerily, the small table was 
covered with an immaculate table- 
cloth, although none of the finest, 
and two well-filled decanters of Te- 
neriffe sparkled on the table, while 
a beautiful junk of cold salt beef, 
and a dish of taties in their skins, 
with the steam smoking up through 
the cracks in them, and_a large case- 
bottle of capital old Jamaica, gave 
assurance of a small stréak of coms 
fort after the disasters*and fatigues 
of the day. 

Speaking of potatoes, stop till I 
immortalize my old mother’s receipt. 
“ To dress a potato—wash it well, 
but no scraping ; at the thickest end 
cut off a piece ”—(I the dearold 
woman’s pardon—pace )—“ cut off a 
piece the size of agixpence. This it 
the safety-valve Mhrough which the 
steam escapes, @nd all rents in the 
skin are thereby prevented, just as 
the aforesaid valve prevents a rup- 
ture in the steam-boiler; and if you 
do this carefully, oh for the meali- 
ness (maliness) thereof !” 

Thad asked old Pumpbolt the mas- 
ter, little Binnacle my only mid; the 
youngster who had behaved sogallant- 
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ly at the start, to sup with me, along 


with Dick Marline, one of the master’s 
mates of old Gazelle, and young De 
Walden, another reefer of the dear 
old barky, a most beautiful boy; ‘he 
was sixteen, tall and handsomely, 
although slightly, framed. So far as 
I can judge, the youngster might 
have stood five feet ten. He might 
have been more. He had his shoes 
on, but no stockings— very wide 
trowsers—no waistcoat nor jacket, 
but a broad white-and-blue striped 
shirt, folded very far back at the 
throat, and no neckcloth. He wore 
an enormously broad-brimmed straw 
hat, with a black ribbon round it, in 
rather a natty bow on the left side, 
while his loins were still girt with his 
by no means maiden sword. As I 
was diving into the cabin through 
the small companion, he came up to 
me—* Do you know, sir, that I can- 
not sup with you to-night? I hope 
you will excuse me.” 

“ Indeed, Master De Walden,” said 
I, “ I cannot; you must come; I 
am sure a glass of wine will do you 
good.” 

“ I know, sir, I know, and am very 
much obliged to you; but—but I 
have no clothes, sir. I wet my jacket 
this morning in weighing the stream- 
anchor, and the oflly other one is so 
covered with mud, that really I am 
unable decently to appear in it.” 

“Poo, never mind, boy; come 
down in any way you choose.” 

Weadjournedtothecabin. My bro- 
ther lieutenant, as pleasant a fellow 
as ever stepped, notwithstanding his 
peculiarities, and old Pumpbolt and 
myself, sat down at one side of the 
small table, having first deliberately 
taken our coats off. We were con- 
fronted by little Binnacle, and the 
other midshipmen, who came down 
immediately after. Young De Walden 
sat in his trowsers and shirt, with 
his black silk handkerchief tied only 
once round his neck, and a red silk 
handkerchief round his waist. The 
dress set off the handsome young 
fellow’s figure to great advantage, 
the finéness of his waist giving a 
beautiful relief to the spread of his 
shoulders, while his beautifully 
moulded neck, white as the driven 
snow, contrasted strikingly with his 
fine but sun-burnt countenance. 
His hair curled in short blacking- 
lets far back on his large marble 
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forehead, “ smooth as monumental 
alabaster.’ That is a fine turned 
sentence now, but I am quite cer- 
tain that all this portended early bald- 
ness. 

The salt junk was placed on the ta- 
ble, and we all began our operations 
with great zeal ; the biscuit vanished 
in great quantities,—the boys were 
happy as princes, the smallest, my 
own tough bargain, little Binnacle, 
becoming talkative, when who should 
walk into the cabin but Sergeant 
Quacco himself? He had diversified 
his loveliness after a most remark- 
able manner ; first, he was naked as 
the day his mother bore him, all to 
his waistcloth of red serge. He had 
sandals of coarse untanned leather 
on his feet, a cross belt of black 
leather slung over his right shoulder, 
which supported a bayonet without 
a sheath, and into which the rust had 
eaten, the whole affair being toga 
larly honey-combed, while his Broad 
chest and brawny arms were tatooed 
with gunpowder or indigo, into the 
most fantastic shapes that one could 
dream of. On his head he wore an 
old military shacko, the brass orna- 
ments cruelly tarnished, and he car- 
ried a long wand of a wild cane in 
his hand, of the thickness of my 
thumb, and about ten feet high, the 
top of which kept rasp, rasping 
against the roof of the low cabin as 
he spoke. 

“ Hillo, steward, what do you 
mean by this, that you let these 
savages turn us out of house and 
home in this manner ?’*—Then ad- 
dressing the interloper—“ my fine 
fellow, you are a little off your crui- 
sing ground, so be after making your- 
self _scarce—Bolt—vanish—get on 
deck with you, or I shall be after 
swearing a very ugly oath.” ‘i 

** Massa, massa,” quoth the mang 
“ easy for you chuck me oberboard— 
nobody can say you shan’t,-but only 
listen leetle bit, and I know you 
yourself shall say my hargument 
good for someting.” 

There was a pause, during which 
he civilly waited for me to speak, 


when finding I had no inclination t0 ~ 


do so, he continued— a 
“Ah I know, and I older.ma 
youy massa, people neyer 
trike when dem blood isup (a1 
in de case of fight for Min Shor 
Ah alway wait, massa," 
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and consider of de reason of de 


tinge , 

was rebuked before the poor 
black savage, and I suppose he saw 
it in my face, for all at once he ga- 
thered courage, and approached 
close to me, and placing his large 


black paw—Inoticed the palm was a . 


dingy white—on my arm between 
the elbow and wrist, he looked up 
into my face,— 

“* Massa, you have not got one 
wife?” 

* No, I have not.” 

* But, massa, you can fancy your- 
self to hab one wife.” 

I nodded. 

“ Well den, I go on. Suppose you 
hab one comfortable house, plenty 
pig dere, yam grow all round, orange 
tree blossom close to, plantain throw 
him cool shadow over all, bending 
heavily in de breeze, over de house, 
wid de fruit ready for drop into your 
mout, when you look up at him; de 
leetle guinea pig squeak here and 
snort dere; we hab pineapple and 
star-apple—oh, wery sweet—de great 
corn (maise dem call him) grow all 
round de house, pease cover him 
like one vine, and your servants are 
working and singing, and de comfort- 
able sunshine is drying everyting, 
and closing all de beautiful flowers 
in him sleepy heat, and you are sitting 
in your chair, wid some small drop 
of grog after you hab eat good dinner 
of goat, and maybe one broiled fis, 
and just when you take your pipe, 
light him, and put him into your 
mout—crack—one musket-shot sing 
over your head—you jomp—(who 
would not jomp?—Debil himself 
would jomp)—and before you can 
tink —flash —one sailor make blow 
at your head wid him glass-clear cut- 
lass. And ah, massa, suppose de 
worstest come, and dese strangers set 
fire to your quiet hut, after beating 
and bruising you, and de flames begin 
to crackle and hiss over de wery apart- 
ment where you know your wife is, 
and are consuming all your goods at 
de same time; and dem black peo- 
ple were my goods, for if you had left 
we to oursef dis morning, I should 
have got two hundred doubloon, and 
five hundred piece of check clot, 
from de Spanish Captain, for dose 
one hundred and fifty slave, who to 
prevent dem from being miserable 
as you call in Havanna, you hab sent 
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to be happy in Heaven.” And he 
smiled in great bitterness of spirit. 

I was much struck with all this, 
and looked steadfastly at the poor 
creature, who was standing right op- 
posite me with his arms folded in all 
the dignity of a brave man, who con- 
siders his fate sealed. There was a 
long pause. When he next spoke, it 
was in a low melancholy tone. 

“ De morning sun when him first 
sparkle on de waterdrop dat hang 
like diamond on de fresh green leaf, 
shine on me dis wery morning, one 
rish and happy man—one leetle 
chief—master of all dem ting I speak 
about. White man-of-war peoples 
come. Sun set in de west—red 
trou de sickly fog, leaving every we- 
gitable yellow and dry and dusty— 
who him shine on now—on me, 
Quacco, once more—aye, but Quac- 
co widout house, or home, or friend, 
or goods more as he hab on him 
back—on Quacco standing up in him 
skin, desolate as one big large ba- 
boon de day him new catch.” Here 
the poor fellow could no longer con- 
trol his feelings, but wept bitterly— 
after a burst of grief, he continued, 
with a voice almost inarticulate from 
intense emotion —“ If all dis was 
pass wid you, Captain, in one leetle 
hot day, in one small twelve hour!” 
But his manhood once more rallied 
in his bosom, and making a step to- 
wards me with all the native inde- 
pendence of a noble savage, he said, 
laying one of his hands on his heart, 
“ Yes, massa, I ask you, had all dis 
happen to you, let alone one poor 
black debil like mysef, white man as 
you is—King’s officer as you is— 
Christian person on de back of bote 
—can you put your hand where mine 
is now, and say, dat your spirit 
would not have been much move— 
dat it would not have been a bitter, 
bitter ting to look back to what you 
was when dat sun rose, and den to 
consider what his last light glanced 
on?” He now slowly drew his 
bayonet—JI started at the motion, 
and Sprawl half rose from his chair, 
and seized the carving knife that lay 
on the table. 

The man did not move a muscle, 
but continued looking steadfastly in 
my face, while he placed the handle 
or pipe of the naked weapon in my 
right hand. 

“ Massa,” at length he said, coolly 
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and deliberately, “ Iam helpless and 
unarmed, and a poor drunken rascal 
beside, and in your power—one mo- 
ment and you can make cut my troat 
—if I have ill used you dis day, I 
have told you of de provocation— 
you best know what you would have 
done in my place. But, massa, bote 
for we blood is red, and you should 
not forget dis ting, dat one time dis 
forenoon it might hab been for you 
place to hax Serjeant Quacco to save 
you from dem brute beast on sore.” 

I was taken.regularly aback. 

“ But what brought you here, my 
good man ?” said I. 

“De fear of death,” he promptly 
replied. “ It has enter de foolis 
head of de blacks dat I was de cause 
of de attack—dat I was in league wid 
you, being, as you see, one Englis 
gentleman like yoursefs.” (I had 
great difficulty in maintaining my 
gravity at all this.) “So my wife 
dere creep to where I hide when de 
evening come, and say”— here he 
took hold of Sprawl’s hand in both of 
his, and looked up tenderly into his 
face—(any one having our friend Lis- 
ton’s countenance, when the Beauty 
is shamming Bashful, painted on the 
retinaof his mind’s eye, hasatolerable 
idea of our superior officer. Oh for 
an hour of Wilkie to have caught the 
two cherubs as agroup ! )—* ‘ Quac- 
co’—him say ‘ Hokey doodle doo.” 

“Say what ?” quoth Sprawl, like to 
choke with suppressed laughter— 
“ Say what ?” ‘ 

The poor fellow regarded the 
lieutenant for some time with the 
greatest surprise, murmuring aside, 
** What can de good gentleman see 
to amuse him so mosh 7” then aloud, 
“ Him say in de Eboe tongue, ‘ you 
old willain, your troat is to be slice 
dis wery night.’—‘ De debil,’ say I, 
* Jooram junkee pop, say 1; dat is, 
it shan’t if I can help it. So I bolt— 
run away—launch dory—and here 
I is, Serjeant Quacco, ready once 
more to serve his Majesty Kin Shorge 
—God save de Kin!” 

Here old Bloody Politeful fairly 
exploded into the most uproarious 
. mirth. The negro looked at him in 
great amazement for some time, un- 
til at length the infection caught me, 
when blowing all my manners to the 
winds, off I went at score after our 
friend. The peculiarities of Davie 
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Doublepipe’s voice were more con- 
spicuous in his joyous moments, if 
that were possible, than when he 
spoke calmly, and as he shouted out, 
“Tsay, Benjie, Jooram junkee pop,” 
in one tune, and “ Why, Brail, Hokey 
doodle doo,” in the other, the alter- 
nations were so startling to poor 
Quacco’s ear, that he looked at the 
lieutenant and then at me first of all 
in great alarm, and with his eye on 
the door, as if to ascertain that there 
was no impediment to a rapid re- 
treat. At last he seemed to compre- 
hend the mystery, and caught the 
contagion of our mirth also, shouting 
as loud as either of us—‘“* What dem 
white gentlemen can see to laugh at 
—what funny ting it can be? ha, ha, 
ha—dat big one speak wery comical; 
one time squeak squeak like one 
leetle guinea-pig, den grunt grunt like 
de big boar; he must surely be two 
mans tie up in one skin—ha, ha, ha!”’ 
The negro instantly saw the advan- 
tage he had gained over us, in a 
the cause of so much merriment, an 
he appeared determined not to lose 
it. “So you shee, massa Captain— 
you really mosh not be asame, after 
all, to be shivel to me and my vife 
—who is here cowering behind de 
door, and I bring him dat you may 
see him take care of, for de men dere 
forward don’t behave well—no.” 

“ Why, Mr Serjeant,” said Sprawl 
— shew the lady in, and no more 
about it.” The man said somethin 
in Eboe, and forthwith in steppe 
one of the most startling apparitions 
that ever I witnessed. It was a tall, 
exquisitely formed young Eboe wo- 
man—fair enough to have passed for 
a mulatto. She wore neatly worked 
grass buskins, that fitted round the 
ankle, as close as a laced boot made 
by Gundry. Her only dress was 
composed of a long web of some sort 
of native cloth, about a foot wide, 
and composed of red, blue, and yel- 
low stripes alternately. Three or four 
turns of it were wrapped round her 
loins, and then an end hung down 
before, with a deep fringe of the 
blended colours of the stripes, while 
the other end was carried up from 
the right hip, across her back, and 
brought over the left shoulder, and 
was again festooned, by being twined 
two or three turns round the left 
arm, which, when she entered, was 
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folded across her bosom. Her skin 
was thickly tatooed at the waist, but 
her beautiful bosom was untouch- 
ed, all to a dark peak, that project- 
ed upwards, giving the tatooin 
the appearance of a dark-coloure 
stomacher. Her cheeks and fore- 
head were also thickly marked, but 
without impairing the beauty of the 
expression of her bland, although 
African features—such an eye, and 
such teeth ! She wore large gold ear- 
rings, and anklets, and armlets of 
solid silver. Her head was bound 
round with a large green or blue cot- 
ton shaw] ; and pth she stood, look- 
ing at us with the greatest compo- 
sure, totally unconscious of the un- 
usualness of her costume, or the 
scantiness thereof. 

“ Well, my good man, take a glass 
of , will ye? and here, give your 
wife a glass of wine, and then go and 
betake yourselves to rest, in the 
quietest corner you can find.—Here, 
steward, see that Serjeant Quacco 
and his wife are cared for—a corner 
forward of some kind or another until 
morning.” 

“ Never say such a ting, massa—de 
men were unpleasant company— 
can’t go to dem—-so I bring my vife 
to sleep wid you.” 

“ Mighty obliged, master Serjeant 
—but would rather be excused, if it 
be the same ont to you.” . 

** Ho, ho, ho,” laughed the savage 
—*T mean, massa, dat you would ee 
mit we to sleep at foot of de ladder 
dere, and not be obliged to go among 
de rude peoples in de oder part of 


de ~ 2 
“ Well, well, do as you please ; but 


let me go and secure a couple of 
hours’ sleep, before the tide turns, 


e ? ” 
\ Certainly, massa—would like to 
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drink your health, though, massa— 
Leetle more grog, please, massa.” 


“ Not another drop, sir.— Here, 
steward, see Serjeant Quacco and 
his wife safely bestowed under the 
ladder there, and then fasten the 
door.” 

Here Quacco once more stuck his 
round head in at the door. “ Massa, 
I beg one fowl to kill before de Fe- 
tish.” 

“ Get along with you, sir—away.” 

My black visitors finally disap- 
peared, and I turned round to look 
at my guests. The lieutenant had 
fallen back, with his head pone | 
against the small side-berth, soun 
asleep, with a piece of beef on his 
fork, the latter firmly clutched in his 
hands; old Pumpbolt had slid off his 
chair, and was fast enough on the 
bare deck with his unquenched pipe 
sticking in his mouth; while the poor 
little reefers had fallen forward with 
their heads on the table, Dick Mar- 
line having actually dropped with 
his nose into his plate amongst the 
beef and potatoes, and all three sno- 
ring most melodiously. We were in 
truth completely done up; so, having 
stretched my guests on the lockers 
and in the berths, bestowing them as 
well as my slender means permitted, 
ladjourned to the deck once more, to 
see that the look-outs were all bright. 

I then returned to the cabin, and 
having desired my steward, who was 
comparatively fresh, to call me when 
the tide turned, I offered up my 
short, but heart-warm prayer of 
thanksgiving, to the God of my fa- 
thers, for his great mercy vouchsafed 
to me during the past day, and im- 
ploring his gracious protection du- 
ring the comiag night, I lay down in 
my berth, where in a minute I was 
as sound asleep as the others. 
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A TALE OF THE RHINE. 


Sm Rupert the Fearless, a gallant young 
knight, 
Was equally ready to tipple or fight, 
Crack a crown, or a bottle, 
Cut surloin, or throttle ; 
In brief, or as Hume says, “ to sum up 
__ the tottle,” 
Unstain’d by dishonour, unsullied by fear, 
All his neighbours pronounced him a 
preux chevalier. 


Despite these perfections, corporeal and 
mental, 
He had one slight defect, viz. a rather 
lean rental ; 
Besides, as ’tis own’d there are spots in 
the sun, 
So it must be confest that Sir Rupert had 
one; 
Being rather unthinking, 
He’d scarce sleep a wink in 
A night, but addict himself sadly to 
drinking, 
And what moralists say 
Is as naughty—to play, 
To Rouge et Noir, Hazard, Short Whist, 
Ecarté ; 
Till these, and a few less defensible, fancies 
Brought the Knight to the end of his 
slender finances. 


When at length through his boo- 
zing, 
And tenants refusing 
Their rents, swearing, “ times were so 
bad they were losing,” 
His steward said, “ O, sir, 
It’s some time ago, sir, 
Since ought through my hands reach’d 
the baker or grocer, 
And the tradesmen in general are grown 
great complainers.” 
Sir Rupert the brave thus address’d his 
retainers : 
“ My friends, since the stock 
Of my father’s old hock 
Is out, with the Kiirchwasser, Barsac, 
Moselle, 
And we’re fairly reduced to the pump 
and the well, 
I presume to suggest, 
We shall all find it best 
For each to shake hands with his friends 
ere he goes, 
Mount his horse, if he has one, and fol- 
low his nose ; 
As to me, I opine, 
Left sans money or wine, 


My best way is to throw myself into the 
Rhine, 

Where pitying trav’lers may sigh, as they 
cross over, 

* Though he lived a roué, yet he died a 
philosopher.’ ” 


The Knight, having bow’d out his friends 
thus politely, 
Got into his skiff, the full moon shining 
brightly, 
By the light of whose beam, 
He soon spied on the stream 
A dame, whose complexion was fair as 
new cream ; 
Pretty pink silken hose 
Cover’d ankles and toes, 
In other respects she was scanty of clothes; 
For, so says tradition, both written and 
oral, 
Her one garment was loop’d up with 
bunches of coral. 


Full sweetly she sang to a sparkling 
guitar, 
With silver cords stretch’d over Derby 
shire spar, 
And she smiled on the Knight, 
Who, amazed at the sight, 
Soon found his astonishment merged in 
delight ; 
But the stream by degrees 
Now rose up to her knees, 
Till at length it invaded her very chemise, 
While the heavenly strain, as the wave 
seem’d to swallow her, 
And slowly she sank, sounded fainter and 
hollower ; ‘ 
Jumping up in his boat, 
And discarding his coat, 
‘* Here goes,” cried Sir Rupert, “ by 
jingo I'll follow her !” 
Then into the water he plunged with a 
souse 
That was heard quite distinctly by those 
in the house. 


Down, down, forty fathom and more 
from the brink, 
Sir Rupert the Fearless continues to sink, 
And, as downward he goes, 
Still the cold water flows 
Through his ears, and his eyes, and his 
mouth, and his nose, 
Till the ram and the brandy he'd swal- 
low’d since lunch 
Wanted nothing but lemon to fill him 
with punch ; 
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Some minutes elapsed since he enter’d the 
flood, 

Ere his heels touch’d the bottom, and 
stuck in the mud. 


But oh! what a sight 
Met the eyes of the knight, 
When he stood in the depth of the stream 
bolt upright! 
A grand stalactite hall, 
Like the cave of Fingal, 
Rose above and about him; great fishes 
and small 
Came thronging around him, regardless 
of danger, 
And seemed all agog for a peep at the 
stranger. 
Their figures and forms to describe, lan- 
guage fails— 
They'd such very odd heads, and exceed- 
ing odd tails ; 
Of their genus or species a sample to 
gain, ; 
You would ransack ali 
market in vain ; 
E’en the famed Mr Myers 
Would scarcely find buyers, 
Though hundreds of passengers doubt- 
less would stop 
To stare, were such monsters expos’d in 
his shop. 


Hungerford 


But little reck’d Rupert these queer- 
looking brutes, 
Or the efts and the newts 
That crawled up his boots, 
For a sight beyond any of which I’ve 
made mention, 
In a moment completely absorb’d his 
attention. 
A huge crystal bath, which, with water, 
far clearer 
Than George Robins’s filters, or Thorpe’s 
(which are dearer), ; 
Have ever distill’d, 
To the summit was fill’d, 
Lay stretch’d out before him, and every 
nerve thrill’d 
As scores of young women 
Were diving and swimming, 
Till the vision a perfect quandary put 
him in; 
All slightly accoutred in gauzes and 
lawns, 
They came floating about him like so 
many prawns. 


Sir Rupert, who (barring the few pecca- 
dilloes 

Alluded to, ere he leapt into the billows) 

Possess’d irreproachable morals, began 

To feel rather queer, as a modest young 
man ; 

When forth stepp’d a dame, whom he 

soon, 
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As the one he had seen by the light of 
the moon, 

And lisp’d, while a soft smile attended 
each sentence, 

“ Sir Rupert, I’m happy to make your 
acquaintance ; 

My name is Lurline, 

And the ladies you've seen, 
Alldomethehonour tocall me their Queen; 
I’m delighted to see you, sir, down in 

the Rhine here, 
And hope you can make it convenient to 
dine here.” 
The Knight blush’d, and bow’d, 
As he ogled the crowd 
Of subaqueous beauties, then answer’d 
aloud : 

“ Ma'am, you do me much honour,—I 
cannot express 

The delight I shall feel—if you'll pardon 
my dress— 

May I venture to say, when a gentleman 
jumps 

In the river at midnight for want of ‘ the 
dumps,’ 

He rarely puts on his knee-breeches and 
pumps ; 

If I could but have guess’: d—what I sen- 
sibly feel— 

Your politeness—I'd not have come en 
dishabille, 

But have put on my silk tights in lieu of 


my steel.” 

Quoth the lady, “ Dear sir, no apologies, 
pray, 

You will take our ‘ pot-luck’ in the fa- 
mily way ; 


We can give you a dish 
OF some decentish fish, 
And our water’s thought fairish ; but 
here in the Rhine, 
I can’t say we pique ourselves much on 
our wine.” 


The Knight made a bow more profound 
than before, 
When a Dory-faced page oped the dining- 
room door, 
And said, bending his knee, 
‘© Madame, on a servi!”’ 
Rupert tender’d his arm, led Lurline to 
her place, 
And a fat little Mer-man stood up and 
said grace. 


What boots it to tell of the viands, or 
how she 
Apologiz’d much for their plain water- 
souchy, 
Want of Hervey’s, and Cross’s, 
‘And Burgess’s sauces ? 
Or how Rupert, on his side, protested, 
by Jove, he 
Liked his fish best cook’d plain, without 
soy or anchovy. 
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Suffice it, the meal 
Boasted trout, perch, and eel, 
Besides some remarkably fine salmon peel. 
The Knight, sooth to say, thought much 
less of the fishes 
Than of what they were serv’d on, the 
massive gold dishes ; 
While his eye, as it glanc’d now and 
then on the girls, 
Was caught by their persons much less 
than their pearls, 
And a thought came across him and 
caus’d him to muse, 
“If I could but get hold 
Of some of that gold, 
I might manage to pay off my rascally 
Jews!” 


When dinner was done, at a sign to the 
lasses, 
The table was clear’d, and they put on 
fresh glasses ; 
Then the lady addrest 
Her redoubtable guest, 
Much as Dido, of old, did the pious 
Eneas, 
“ Dear sir, what induced you to come 
down and see us?” 
Rupert gave her a glance most bewitch- 
ingly tender, 
Loll’d back in his chair, put his toes on 
the fender, 
And told her outright 
How that he, a young Knight, 
Had never been last at a feast or a fight ; 
But that keeping good cheer 
Every day in the year, 
And drinking neat wines all the same as 
small beer, 
Had exhausted his rent, 
And, his money all spent, 
How he borrow’d large sums at two 
hundred per cent ; 
How they follow’d—and then, 
The once civilest of men, 
Messrs Howard and Gibbs, made him 
bitterly rue it he 
Had ever raised money by way of annuity ; 
And, his mortgages being about to fore- 
close, 
How he jump’d in the river to finish his 
woes ! 


Lurline was affected, and own’d, with a 
tear, 
That a story so mournful had ne’er met 
her ear ; 
Rupert, hearing her sigh, 
Look’d uncommonly sly, 
And said, with some emphasis, ‘* Ah, 
miss! had I 
A few pounds of those metals 
You waste here on kettles, 


Then, Lord once again 
Of my spacious domain, 
A free count of the empire once more I 
might reign, 
With Lurline at my side, 
My adorable bride, 
(For the parson should come, and the 
knot should be tied ;) 
No couple so happy on earth should be 
seen 
As Sir Rupert the brave and his charming 
Lurline ; 
Not that money’s my object—No, curse 
it, I scorn it— 
And as for my rank—but that you'd so 
adorn it— 
I'd abandon it all 
To remain your true thrall, 
And, instead of ‘ the Great,’ be call’d 
* Rupert the Small ;’ 
To gain but your smiles, were I Sarda- 
_napalus, 
I'd descend from my throne, and be boots 
at an alehouse.” * 


Lurline hung her head, 
Turn’d pale, and then red, 
Growing faint at this sudden proposal to 
wed, 
As though his abruptness, in “ popping 
the question” 
So soon after dinner, disturb’d her 
digestion. 
Then, averting her eye, 
With a lover-like sigh, 
* You are welcome,” she murmur’d, in 
tones most bewitching, 
** To every utensil I have in my kitchen! ” 
Upstarted the Knight, 
Half mad with delight, 
Round her finely-form’d waist 
He immediately placed 
One arm, which the lady most closely 
embraced, 
Of her lily-white fingers the other made 
capture, 
And he press’d his adored to his bosom 
with rapture. 
*¢ And, oh!” he exclaimed, ‘let them 
go catch my skiff, 1 
"ll be home in a twinkling, and back in a 
jiffy, 
Nor one moment procrastinate longer 
my journey 
Than to put up the banns, and kick out 
the attorney.” 


One kiss to her lip, and one squeeze to 
her hand, 
And Sir Rupert already was half way to 
land, 
For a sour-visaged Triton, 
With features would frighten 





* “ Sardanapalus” and “ Boots,” the Zenith and Nadir“ of human society. 
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Old Nick, caught him up in one hand, 
though no light one, 
Sprang up through the waves, popp’d 
him into his fanny, 
Which some others already had half filled 
with money ; 
In fact, twas so heavily laden with ore 
And pearls, ’twas a mercy he got it to 
shore ; 
But Sir Rupert was strong, 
And, while pulling along, 
Still he heard, faintly sounding, the 
water-nymphs’ song. 


LAY OF THE NAIADS. 
“ Away, away! to the mountain’s brow, 
Where the castle is darkly frowning ; 
And the vassals, all in a goodly row, 
Weep for their lord a-drowning ! 


Away! away! to the steward’s room, 


_ Where law with its wig and robe is ; 

Throw us out John Doe, and Rich- 
ard Roe, 

And sweetly we'll tickle their tobies!” 


The unearthly voices scarce had ceas’d 
their yelling, 

When Rupert reach’d his old baronial 
dwelling. 


What rejoicing was there! 
How the vassals did stare ! 
The old housekeeper put a clean shirt 
down to air, 
For she saw by her lamp 
That her master’s was damp, 
And she feared he’d catch cold, and Jum- 
bago, and cramp ; 
But, scorning what she did, 
The Knight never heeded 
Wet jacket or trowsers, nor thought of 
repining, 
Since their pockets had got such a deli- 
cate lining. 
But oh! what dismay 
Fill’d the tribe of Ca Sa, 
When they found he'd the cash, and in- 
tended to pay ! 

Away went ‘ cognovits,” ‘“ bills,” 
*© bonds,” and “ escheats,”— 
Rupert cleared off all scores, and took 

proper receipts. 


Now no more he sends out 
For pots of brown stout, 
Or schnaps, but resolves to do henceforth 


without, 
Abjure from this hour all excess and 
ebriety, 
Enrol himself one of a Temp’rance So- 
ciety, 
All riot eschew, 
Begin life anew, 


And new-cushion and hassock the family 
pew! 
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Nay, to strengthen him more in his new 
mode of life, 
He boldly determines to take him a wife. 


Now, many would think that the Knight, 
from a nice sense 
Of honour, should put Lurline’s name in 
the license, 
And that, for a man of his breeding and 
quality, 
To break faith and troth, 
Confirm’d by an oath, 
Ts not quite consistent with rigid morality ; 
But whether the nymph was forgot, or 
he thought her 
From her essence scarce wife, but at best 
wife-and- water, 
And declined as unsuited 
A bride so diluted— 
Be this as it may, 
He, I’m sorry to say, 
(For, all things consider’d, 1 own ’twas a 
rum thing, ) 
Made proposals in form to Miss Una Von 
—something, 
(Her name has escaped me,) sole heiress, 
and niece 
To a highly respectable Justice of Peace. 


“* Thrice happy’s the wooing 
That’s not long a-doing !” 
So much time is saved in the billing and 
cooing— 
The ring is now bought, the white fa- 
vours, and gloves, 
And all the e¢ cetera which crown people’s 
loves ; 
A magnificent bride-cake comes home 
from the baker, 
And lastly appears, from the German 
Long Acre, 
That shaft which the sharpest in all Cu- 
pid’s quiver is, 
A new plum-colour’d coach, and rich 
pompadour liveries, 
*T was a comely sight 
To behold the Knight, 
With his beautiful bride, dress’d all in 
white, 
And the bride-maids fair with their long 
lace veils, 
As they all walk’d up to the altar rails, 
While nice little boys, the incense dis- 
pensers, 
March’d in front with white surplices, 
bands, and gilt censers. 


With a gracious air, and a smiling look, 

Mess John had opened his awful book, 

And had read so far as to ask if to wed 
he meant ? 

And if “‘ he knew any just cause or im- 
pediment ?” 

When from base to turret the castle 
shook ! ! ! 
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Then came a sound of a mighty rain 
Dashing against each storied pane, 
The wind blew loud, 
And a coal-black cloud 
O’ershadow’d the church, and the party, 
and crowd ; 
How, it could happen they could not 
divine, 
The morning had been so remarkably fine! 


Still the darkness increased, till it reach’d 
such a pass 
That the sextoness hasten’d to turn on 
the gas ; 
But harder it pour’d, 
And the thunder roar’d 
As if heaven and earth were coming 
together ; 
None ever had witness’d such terrible 
weather. 
Now louder it crash’d, 
And the lightning flash’d, 
Exciting the fears . 
Of the sweet little dears 
In the veils, as it danced on the brass 
chandeliers ; 
The parson ran off, though a stout-heart- 
ed Saxon, 
When he found that a fash had set fire 
to his caxon, 


Though all the rest trembled, as might 
be expected, 
Sir Rupert was perfectly cool and collected, 
And endeavoured to cheer 
His bride, in her ear 
Whisp’ring tenderly, “ Pray don’t be 
frighten’d, my dear ; 
Should it even set fire to the castle, and 
burn it, you’re 
Amply ensured, both for buildings and 
furnitare.” 
But now, from without, 
A trustworthy scout 
Rush’d hurriedly in, 
Wet through to the skin, 
Informing his master “ the river was 
rising, 
And flooding the grounds in a way quite 
surprising.” 
He'd no time to say more, 
For already the roar 
Of the waters was heard as they reach’d 
the church door, 
While, high on the first wave that roll’d 
in, was seen, 
Riding proudly, the form of the angry 
Larline ; 
And all might observe, by her glance 
fierce and stormy, 
Shewas stung by the sprete in jurid forme, 


What she said to the Knight, what she 
_ + said to the bride, 

What she said to the ladies who stood by 
; her side, 
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What she said to the nice little boys in 
white clothes, 
Oh, nobody mentions, for nobody knows; 
For the roof tumbled in, and the walls 
tumbled out, 
And the folks tumbled down, all confu- 
sion and rout, 
The rain kept on pouring, 
The flood kept on roaring, 
The billows and water-nymphs roll'd 
more and more in; 
Ere the close of the day 
All was clean wash’d away— 
One only survived who could hand down 
the news, 
A little old woman that open’d the pews; 
She was borne off, but stuck, 
By the greatest good luck, 
In an oak-tree, and there she hung crying 
and screaming, 
And saw all the rest swallow’d up the 
wild stream in; 
In vain, all the week, 
Did the fishermen seek 
For the bodies, and poke in each cranny 
and creek ; 
In vain was their search 
After ought in the church, 
They caught nothing but weeds, and 
perhaps a few perch ; 
The Humane Society 
Tried a variety 
Of methods, and brought down, to drag 
for the wrecks, tackles, 
But they only fish’d up the clerk’s tor. 
toise-shell spectacles. 


MORAL. 


This tale has a moral. Ye youths, oh, 
beware 

Of liquor, and how you run after the 
fair ! 

Shun playing at shoris—avoid quarrels 
and jars— ' 

And don’t take to smoking those nasty 
cigars. 

Let no run of bad luck, or despair for 
some Jewess-eyed 

Damsel, induce you to contemplate sui- 
cide. 4 

Don’t sit up much later than ten or 
eleven— 

Be up in the morning by half after seven. 

Keep from flirting—nor risk, warn’d by 
Rupert’s miscarriage, 

An action for breach of a promise of 
matriage ; 

Nor finger your friend’s silver dishes and 
plates, 

Lest you too, like him, should be “ shewn 
up” by Yates ; 

And, to sum up the whole, in the short- 
est phrase I know, 

Bewarz or tHE Ruing, aND TAKE CARE 
or THE Rarxo! 


ee ee en A RR ER EN REI 
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MY COUSIN NICHOLAS. 


Cuap. I. 


My cousin Nicholas was the live- 
liest, the sprightliest, the handsomest, 
and the cleverest little fellow in the 
world—so said every body, (at least 
every body that visited at the Hall,) 
and, “ what every body says must 
be true.”’ If there were any persons 
in the neighbouring village of a con- 
trary opinion, they were of that de- 
scription which usually comes under 
the designation of Nobody—the At- 
torney, the Parson, and the Doctor, 
for instance; besides, as my cousin 
seldom came in contact with either 


of these worthies, but his genius’ 


effervesced in some juvenile prank 
at their expense, their opinions were 
naturally prejudiced, and, of course, 
the less to be relied on. As to my 
uncle, he looked upon this issue of 
his loins with mingled love and re- 
verence, and frequently swore (for 
my uncle had contracted a bad habit 
of anathematizing) that there was 
more wit in Nick’s little finger than 
in the entire corporeal economy of 
the whole parish, including its 
churchwardens and overseer. Whe- 
ther my uncle proceeded upon any 
particular hypothesis in thus deter- 
mining the locality of my cousin’s 
talents, must remain a matter of con- 
jecture; to those who favour the 
supposition that he did, it may afford 
no slight confirmation to observe, 
that Master Nicholas’s jokes being 
invariably of a practical description, 
it is far from improbable that the 
seat of wit, in his particular instance 
—for one would not rashly oppuga 
a system in the abstract—was rather 
in his fingers’ ends than in the more 
recondite recesses of the pineal 
gland. 

To those who maintain that my 
uncle never formed an hypothesis 
in his life, I have nothing to say. 
This exuberance of fancy was for- 
ever exhibiting itself in a variety of 
shapes, and usually more to the sur- 
prise than delectation of those who 
witnessed its career. Indeed, it 
must be confessed, that if wit, like 
all other good qualities, be, accord- 
ing to Aristotle’s idea, a medium be- 
tween two opposite extremes, my 


cousin’s certainly inclined rather to 
the Hyperbole than the Ellipsis, in- 
asmuch as that it seldom happened 
but that, in the opinion of some one 
or other, he “ carried the joke a little 
too far.” : 

The education received by this 
hopeful heir of an ancient family was 
commensurate with his abilities, and, 
in its earlier stages at least, admi- 
rably adapted to bring talents like 
his to their full maturity. His father, 
Sir Oliver Bullwinkle, or, as he loved 
to write it, Bolevaincle, was the 
highest blossom of the genealogical 
tree which hung in his study, (a 
room so designated, a non studendo,) 
and shot up ina variety of Juxuriant 
and overhanging branches from a 
root coeval with the Norman Con- 
queror, among whose more imme- 
diate attendants Sir Roger de Bole- 
vaincle was numbered. This wor- 
thy Paladin performed, it seems, 
such good service at the battle of 
Hastings and elsewhere, that he was, 
like many others, his brave com- 
peers, rewarded by his victorious 
master, when at length securely 
seated on the throne of these realms, 
with the grant of a castle and lord- 
ship, the forfeited fief of some out- 
lawed Saxon noble. Such, at least, 
was the account frequently given by 
Sir Oliver to that most patient of 
auditors, Captain Pyefinch; and if 
the name of his illustrious ancestor, 
through some unaccountable neglect, 
is not to be found either in Domes- 
day Book, or the Roll of Battle Ab- 
bey, so trifling a circumstance can 
scarcely impeach the credit due: to 
an historical fact, in all other respects 
so well authenticated. The castle, 
it is true, had long since mouldered 
into dust, “ perierant etiam ruine,’’ 
nor did a stone remain to tell on 
what precise spot of the domain the 
feodal habitation of the valiant and 
venerated Roger had existed, or 
whether it had ever existed at all. 
Not so with the estate, the “ dirty 
acres,” as Sir Lucius somewhat dis- 
paragin ly calls them, the rich arable 
and and the luxuriant pastures, the 
majestic oaks, many of which might, 
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from their appearance, have afforded 
a grateful shade to the renowned 
progenitor of the family,—these still 
continued unimpaired in beauty as 
in value, and to the possession of 
them the present representative of 
the race was perhaps as much 
indebted for the respect and prece- 
dence yielded him at the Quarter 
Sessions, as to the long list of illus- 
trious Bullwinkles who had severally 
contributed to produce him. 

But if the pride of ancestry were 
the most conspicuous foible of Sir 
Oliver, it was by no means so pre- 
dominant as to repress in him the 
inclination to associate with others, 
his neighbours, less fortunate in 
their descent. His exalted birth, 
like the vaunted prerogative of James 
the First, was rather a theme on 
which its possessor loved to descant, 
than a principle to influence his 
actions, and the worthy Baronet’s 
affability, especially to his grooms 
and gamekeepers, was even prover- 
bial in the vicinity ; nor was it long 
before Cupid, that most radical of 
levellers, who 


** Lords down to cellars bears, 
And bids the brawny porter walk up 
_ stairs,” 


exerted his equalizing influence on 
Sir Oliver, and convinced the most 
incredulous that the heart of his vo- 
tary was even more susceptible of 
love than alive to dignity. The day 
had been cold, boisterous, and raw, 
the country deep and miry, while 
Reynard, taking advantage of all 
these circumstances in his favour, 
had led his pursuers rather a longer 
round than usual. The Baronet 
reached his home, after an unsuc- 
cessful chase, chilled, wet,and weary ; 
the length of his ride had occasioned 
a proportionate increase of appetite, 
and as the readiest way of getting 
rid at once of two such uncomfort- 
able sensations as cold and hunger, 
or rather perhaps governed by that 
ruling chance which so often de- 
cides the fate of mortals, he declined 
the splendid glories of the saloon for 
the more genial comforts of the kit- 
chen fire. The ample grate blazed 
bright and cheerful; one end of it 
was occupied by—the cook ! !—in 
the act of subjecting a most delicious 
rump-steak to the discipline of St 
Laurence, and reflected her glowin 

beauties to the oblique glances o 
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her master, while its other extremity 
administered the most vivifying 
warmth to his inmost recesses, as, 
with the skirts of his hunting-frock 
subducted and restrained by each 
encircling arm, he exposed to the 
fire that particular portion of the 
human frame which it is considered 
equally indecorous to present to a 
friend or an enemy. 

Eleanor Skillet was round, plump, 
and, at this moment especially, rosy ; 
and Cupid, who is seldom very di- 
latory in his proceedings, did Sir 
Oliver’s business in the frying of an 
onion. Seating himself (somewhat 
too suddenly for his comfort) in a 
huge arm-chair, the ruggedness of 
whose wicker bottom was much at 
variance with the yielding softness of 
the cushion which usually supported 
his august person, the enamoured 
son of Nimrod, like another great 
man in a similar predicament, 


** Sighed and ate, 
Sighed and ate, 
Sighed and ate, and sighed again!” 


Nor did the impression made by the 
winning graces of the buxom cook- 
maid prove a transitory fancy; in 
the parlour, the field, or the bed- 
chamber, her image failed not from 
this hour to present itself to his ima- 
gination ; it even broke his rest, and 
it is a well-authenticated fact, that 
during the three successive nights 
immediately following the culinary 
expedition aforesaid, the most ner- 
vous person in the world might have 
reposed tranquilly in any chamber 
on the same side of the house with 
Sir Oliver, without having his slum- 
bers invaded by the deep-toned bass 
of that Pe tc nasal organ. 

The Baronet, having once imbibed 
this master passion, was not a man 
to be long deterred by any of that 
mauvaise honte, that distressing timid- 
ity which too often prolongs most 
unnecessarily the sufferings of im- 
passioned swains, from making his 
ardent wishes known to the fair ob- 
ject that inspired them; indeed, it 
has been shrewdly conjectured, that 
the extraordinary wakefulness of the 
three preceding nightsfhad been the 
effect of consideration rather than 
uneasiness, and produced rather by 
the operation of duly weighing with- © 
in himself the “‘ To be, or not to be ?” 
than by any apprehension for the 
final miscarriage of his suit, should 
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reflection eventually induce him to 
decide in the affirmative. Of the 
precise nature of his original propo- 
sals various were the surmises and 
reports; certain it is, that four 
months after the decisive interview 
with Miss Skillet in the Hall kitchen, 


“to the nuptial bower 
He led her, nothing loath,” 








and received at the altar of the pa- 
rish church of Underdown the hand 
of the fair and lively Nelly, who, in 
something less than half a year af- 
terwards, being, as she averred, much 
alarmed by the noise and shouting 
of the rabble as she passed in her 
coach through a fair held on the vil- 
lage green, presented him with a 
very fine little boy, marked on the 
back with a penny trumpet. The 
robust and healthy appearance of 
the infant, introduced thus prema- 
turely into the Hall, gave rise to 
many an admiring shrug, many asa- 
gacious shake of the head ; too often 
would a trifling elevation of the 
shoulders, accompanied by a corres- 
ponding dropping of the eyelids, take 
place as the young heir of the Bull- 
winkles was exhibited to the occa- 
sional inspection of the gossips of 
Underdown ; and many a significant 
tone as well as gesture, meant to con- 
vey much more than met the eye or the 
ear, attended the communication of 
the birth of the hero of these memoirs 
to his aunt, the sister of Sir Oliver, 
and mother to the humble biographer 
by whose unpractised pen this event- 
ful history remains to be commemo- 
rated. 

This lady, on the marriage of her 
brother, had retired from Under- 
down Hall, feeling, and, indeed, ex- 
pressing, great indignation at the 
contamination caused by the hitherto 
unsullied stream of the blood of the 
Bullwinkles becoming thus intimate- 
ly commingled with the plebeian 
puddle which stagnated in the veins 
of Nelly Skillet. Vain were all the 
remonstrances of her brother, who 
probably conceived that the afore- 
said stream was infinitely too pure 
to admit the-possibility of pollution, 
but that its clear current, like that of 
the majestic Rhone, must still flow 
on, undefiled by the accession of 
those meaner waters, which, though 
rolling in the same channel, it dis- 
dains to mix with, or admit into its 
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bosom. His utmost efforts did not 
avail to detain her one moment in 
the ancient seat of her ancestors, 
thus desecrated, as she conceived, by 
the reception of so ignoble a mis- 
tress. She accordingly quitted the 
hall on the day previous to the cele- 
bration of these inauspicious nup- 
tials, proceeding to the house of an 
old friend and schoolfellow, by 
whom she was most cordially recei- 
ved, and whose inmate she continued 
till her union with Major Stafford, 
the younger brother of a good fami- 
ly, to whom she had been long and 
tenderly attached, an event certainly 
accelerated by the circumstance 
which occasioned her secession from 
her brother’s roof, 

Major Stafford was, as I have al« 
ready hinted, of high and unblemish- 
ed lineage ; but fortune in bestowing 
this mark of her good-will upon 
him, had exhausted all her favours, 
and denied him that portion of the 
good things of this world so neces- 
sary to secure to rank the respect it 
claims. He was what is commonly 
called “ a soldier of fortune,” that is, 
a soldier of no fortune, and possessed 
little more than a high sense of ho- 
nour, a generous and noble heart, a 
handsome person, his commission 
and his sword. He was the junior 
of three brothers: the elder, Lord 
Manningham, a General in the army, 
and at this period on foreign service, 
was a married man with a family; 
the second, the Honourable Augus- 
tus Stafford, who was fast rising into 
eminence in his profession as a bar- 
rister, remained a bachelor ; while 
Charles, the youngest, having feltna 
decided inclination for the church, 
to which he was originally destined, 
had resolved to enter the army, and 
with his sword carve out his way to 
that distinction which his lofty spi- 
rit panted to attain. My mother’s for- 
tune, though little more than six 
thousand pounds, added to the in- 
come derived from his commission, 
enabled them to live in comfort if 
not in splendour, till the birth of 
myself, their first, and, as it proved, 
their only child, left, to dispositions 
happy and contented as theirs, little 
else on earth to be desired. I was 


six years old when this state of calm 
felicity was broken in upon by the 
regiment to which my father belong- 

ing ordered abroad. The demon 
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of discord had again unfurled the 
standard of war, and my father, now 
Colonel Stafford, was forced to obey 
the rude summons which tore him 
from the arms of his wife and child 
to encounter all the inconveniences 
and hazards of the tented field. 
Lady Nelly, meanwhile, in the full 
enjoyment of all that wealth and 
finery which, when in single blessed- 
ness, she had been accustomed to 
consider as rivalling the joys of Ely- 
sium, did not find her sanguine anti- 
cipations altogether realized by the 
event which had put these objects of 
her eager wishes so unexpectedly 
within her grasp. True that, instead 
of cooking an excellent dinner for 
others, she had now only to undergo 
the fatigue of eating it herself; that 
London particular Madeira, and an 
occasional sip of the best cogniac, 
had superseded Barclay’s entire, 
egg-hot, and gin-twist; that the wool- 
len apron, muslin cap, and pattens, 
had fled before flounces and furbe- 
lows, a yellow silk turban with a bird 
of Paradise to match, and a barouche 
and four: nevertheless many things 
were still wanting to complete her 
happiness, while many were occur- 
ring to render her situation irksome 
and uncomfortable in the extreme. 
The new Lady Bullwinkle was by 
nature of a social disposition, and 
finding little to amuse or interest 
her in the few ladies of the neigh- 
bouring gentry, who, from election- 
eering motives, were induced by 
their husbands to leave their cards 
at her residence, she sighed in secret 
for the less dignified but more enli- 
vening entertainments of that ser- 
vants’ hall which she had so rashly 
abandoned ; and still infinitely pre- 
ferred a game at “ Hunt the Slipper,” 
or the mystic rites of the Christmas 
mistletoe, to all the more refined me- 
thods of killing time, practised by 
ladies of the rank in life to which 
she was now elevated. This ruling 
propensity, however, she still con- 
trived sometimes to indulge, espe- 
cially after the birth of my cousin 
Nicholas, whose infantine wants fre- 
quently furnished her with an ex- 
cuse for a descent to the lower re- 
gions; while, during the occasional 
absences of Sir Oliver, she was in the 
constant habit of witnessing, and to 
a certain extent joining with, “ Little 
Master” in the merry pranks and 
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facetious conceits of the parti-co- 
loured gentry and Abigails in the 
kitchen, who, sooth to say, particu- 
larly in those festive moments which 
mark the commencement and termi- 
nation of the year, were much more 
encouraged by the condescension and 
“largesse” of “ My Lady,” than 
awed by her authority, or abashed at 
her presence. 

In so excellent a school, a boy of 
the most inferior abilities could 
scarcely fail of picking up much use- 
ful and valuable information; it is 
therefore far from surprising that a 
youth of Nicholas’s great natural 
parts and lively genius, should, in a 
comparatively short period, make 
such a progress as to create surprise 
and admiration, even in his instruct- 
ors. At eight years old, my cousin 
was the veriest wag in Christendom. 
Besides being thoroughly initiated 
in the mysteries of “ Put” and “ All» 
Fours,” “ Blindman’s Buff,’ and 
‘* Threadle-my-needle,” the superi- 
ority of his talents had evinced itself 
ina vast variety of ways ; he had put 
cow-itch into the maids’ beds, and 
brimstone into his father’s punch. 
bowl]; crackers into the kitchen fire, 
and gunpowder into the parlour 
snuffers; nay, on one peculiarly fe- 
licitous opportunity, when the an- 
nual celebration of his own birth-day 
had collected a party in the great 
diningroom of Underdown Hall, he 
had contrived to fix a large bonnet- 
pin, so perpendicularly erect, in the 
cushion about to be occupied by the 
Reverend Dr Stuffins, as to occasion 
much detriment and inconvenience 
to that learned gentleman, whose 
agility on the occasion would not 
have disgraced Mr Ellar, or the 
“Flying Phenomenon.” Inthe course 
of the same eventful day, moreover, 
he subtracted a chair from the de- 
ciduous body of Lawyer Goosequill, 
amputated the apothecary’s pig-tail, 
and, by the ingenious adaptation of 
a fishing hook and line, previously 
passed through the pulley of a chan- 
delier, elevated by a sudden jerk the 
flaxen jasey and redundant tresses, 
heretofore the dulce decus of Miss 
Kitty Pyefinch, to.a situation emu- 
lating that of Mahomet’s coffin. For 
this Jast je d’esprit he was certainly 
reprimanded by his father with more 
of severity than usually escaped at 
Sir Oliver being penetrated with th 
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most profound respect for the lady, 
the honours of whose brow had been 
thus wantonly invaded. Indeed, the 
confusion of the party was not a lit- 
tle increased by the vehement ana- 
thematizing of my uncle, who, in the 
first transports of his indignation, so 
far forgot himself as to apply his foot, 
with a sudden and irresistible impe- 
tus, to that precise spot in my cousin 
Nicholas’s system of osteology which 
appeared the best adapted for its re- 
ception, it having completely escaped 
him for the moment that the gout 
had for a little time past been co- 
quetting with his own great toe, a 
circumstance which this rash man- 
ceuvre brought at once most forcibly 
to his recollection. Nicholas, equally 
astonished and incensed at the very 
unexpected manner in which his en- 
deavours to contribute to the amuse- 
ment of the party had been received, 
elled like a Catabau, and ran roar- 
a down to the kitchen, whither he 
was followed by Lady Bullwinkle, 
with a countenance more in sorrow 
than in anger. After the lapse of 
some half-an-hour, passed in admi- 
nistering her consolations to his 
wounded spirit, her ladyship at 
length succeeded in assuaging the 
ignancy of his grief, and somewhat 
softening the excess of his resent- 
ment ; then having exacted from him 
a reluctant promise not to be comi- 
cal any more that evening, she led 
him back to the parlour, apologizing, 
with a grace peculiarly her own, to 
the company, for the sweet child’s 
being “ a little too funny.” By the 
gentlemen her excuses were recei- 
ved with the most gratifying good 
humour; but Miss Pyefinch was by 
no means inclined to extend the 
olive-branch so easily. This lady 
was a poetess—her soul all tender- 
ness, sentiment, sympathy, and feel- 
ing ; of course, her nerves were sadly 
shattered by this attack, and she had 
hesitated for a moment as to the pro- 
priety of going into hysterics, but for- 
tunately recollecting that the execu- 
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Six months after the decease of 
Lady Bullwinkle, my mother once 
more returned to take up her resi- 
dence at Underdown Hall. Poor Sir 
Oliver, although he had not abso- 
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tion of such a measure would, in the 
present state of her head-dress, be 
far from advisable, she very consider- 
ately deferred taking so decisive a 
step till a more convenient opportu- 
nity should present itself, and ga- 


peo up her spoils, -hastily re- 
treated to compose an ode “ To 
Sensibility,” in the course of which 
she took occasion to compare her- 
self to Belinda, in the “ Rape of 
the Lock,” not omitting to cast a 
most Medusean glance on the of- 
fender, whom she encountered on 
the stairs in her retreat. It would 
be tedious, not to say impossible, to 
recount the hundredth part of my 
Cousin Nicholas’s brilliant sallies, of 
a similar description, which took 
place between this piece of pleasant- 
ry, and an event which, for some 
time, had the effect of checking the 
ebullitions of bis genius. This oc- 
currence was the sudden death of 
Lady Bullwinkle, who having un- 
luckily fallen from the top of the 
back stairs to the bottem, in conse- 
quence of treading on a few peas 
which my cousin had placed there 
for the express purpose of giving 
one of the maids a tumble, broke an 
arm and aleg. When borne to her 
room, she positively refused to abide 
by the directions of Dr Drench, who, 
as she shrewdly observed, “ only 
wanted to starve her into taking 
his ’poticary’s stuff,’ but resolved 
to abide by a regimen prescribed 
by herself, in which roast-goose, 
mock-turtle, and devilled sweet- 
breads, were prominent articles. To 
this diet she rigidly adhered, seldom 
exceeding a pint of madeira at a 
meal; but whether it was that the 
injuries received were in themselves 
so serious as to baffle the art of me-. 
dicine, or that, as Dr Drench never 
failed to aver, her whole system of 
living was radically wrong, it some- 
how happened that a mortification 
ensued, which carried the poor lady 
off, within a fortnight after the ac- 
cident. 


II. 


lutely “ forgot himself to stone” on 
the loss of his lady, whose charms 
had long since declined very much 
in his estimation, was nevertheless 
seriously inconvenienced by her de- 
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cease. The cares of housekeeping, 
to which he had never in his life been 
accustomed, were heavy and grie- 
vous. Previous to taking upon him- 


self the rosy fetters of Hymen, his 
household affairs had been conduct- 
ed by his sister, whose prudent ma- 
nagement he had somewhat missed 
on the keys of office being transfer- 
red to his late lady; but when she 
too was called upon, though under 
different circumstances, to retire 
from the seat of government, his 
situation was lamentable indeed. The 
affairs of the home department got 
into sad disorder; the servants, he 
said, nay swore, were worse plagues 
than any which infested Egypt of 
old; over the men, indeed, he did 
with great difficulty preserve some 
little supremacy, butthe women——! 
No, he must positively call in some 
more practised and efficient hand 
than his own to seize the helm and 
steer his bark amidst the rocks and 
quicksands by which it was on all 
sides surrounded. 

Two schemes offered themselves 
to his election; the one, to make ad- 
vances to his sister, whose husband 
was now in the Peninsula, having 
left her in furnished lodgings in Lon- 
don; the other, to raise Miss Pyefinch 
to the vacant throne. Pride and 
shame rendered him averse from the 
first measure ; besides which, he was 
by no means certain that Mrs Staf- 
ford would come into his terms; 
while awe of Miss Kitty’s talents, 
and no very great inclination for her 
person, (which certainly bore little 
or no resemblance to the “statue 
that enchants the world,” ) threw se- 
rious obstacles in the way of his 
second expedient. It is true that 
Captain Pyefinch, her brother, an 
invalid officer on half-pay, was a 
great proficient in the noble science 
of backgammon, and very excellent 
company, seldom interrupting the 
most longwinded of the Baronet’s 
stories by any remarks of his own, 
which, of Spartan brevity, “ few and 
far between,” just served to convince 
his entertainer, that his narratives 
were not thrown away on the listless 
ear of an unobservant or somnolent 
auditor. His society would by the 
proposed match be at once convert- 
ed from a casual good into a perma- 
nent blessing ; but then the Lady —— 
For Miss Catharine Pyefinch, a 
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maiden who owned to six-and-thirty, 
the worthy Baronet felt the greatest 
reverence and respect ; but then re. 
verence and respect are not precise- 
ly the sensations with which a hale 
widower, in Sir Oliver’s circumstan- 
ces, would wish to be wholly pene- 
trated towards the proposed partner 
of his bed and fortune. In the first 
place, her learning was so transcend- 
ent that his faculties were often be- 
wildered in the vain attempt to un- 
ravel the meaning of her commonest 
expressions; then her sensibility was 
80 exquisite, that if by chance, during 
her visits at the Hall, Sir Oliver 
found it advisable to horsewhip a 
refractory pointer, or kick an intru- 
ding cat out of the parlour, the 
scene never failed to overcome her ; 
and if, which was too frequently the 
case, an unlucky oath would slide 
out of the wrong corner of his mouth 
in her presence, the shock was elec- 
trical, and rendered her completely 
hors de combat for the rest of the day. 
With all this, he had a high opinion 
of the good sense which enabled her 
to discover so many excellent quali- 
ties in himsel, since, though she con- 
stantly assured him that they were 
open and visible to all mankind, still, 
with every disposition in the world 
to credit her, he could not, from the 
silence of every body else on the 
subject, but entertain some doubts 
whether these said excellences were 
altogether so obvious to others as 
her own fine perception induced 
her to imagine. Then, again, her 
verses were so delightful ;— not 
that Sir Oliver piqued himself upon 
his taste for poetry, which, sooth to 
say, had usually a narcotic effect upon 
him, but her glowing muse painted 
so exquisitely the noble actions of 
the renowned Sir Roger, the sage 
decrees of the learned Sir Marma- 
duke (a Whig justice of the peace 
in the reign of Queen Anne, whose 
portrait adorned the principal sa- 
Joon), and the innumerable virtues 
of the whole race of Bullwinkle, 
that even without the well-merited 
eulogium on the existing represen- 
tative of that dignified family, Mor- 
pheus himself must have thrown 
away his poppies, and hung on the 
recital with all the vigilance of the 
most insomnolent mouser. Never- 
theless, though the Baronet’s ears 
were tickled, and his vanity gratified, 
2K 
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his heart was not subdued; and 
wisely pemeeene that there was little 
fear of losing the Captain’s society, 
as he could not call to recollection 
that the gentleman had ever declined 
one invitation to the Hall, or hesita- 
ted to prolong his stay when there, 
~ on the slightest intimation that such 
a course would be agreeable to its 
inmates—remembering, too, that he 
had no reason to suppose Miss Kitty 
would cease to immortalize the glo- 
ries of the family, though she were 
never to become a member of it— 
loath, moreover, to part so soon with 
his newly acquired liberty—he final- 
ly decided, one eventful evening, 
after losing eight successive hits to 
the Captain, and being somewhat 
annoyed by an incautious expression 
of the lady’s aversion to tobacco, on 
writing to Mrs Stafford, proposing a 
cessation of hostilities, and request- 
ing her to resume that station at the 
head of his household which his un- 
advised nuptials had formerly indu- 
ced her to renounce. Rome was not 
finished in a day, neither was Sir 
Oliver’s epistle; both, however, 
were, after much toil and labour, 
completed, and the old butler was 
pe ayreng to Upper Seymour Street 
with the letter, which he faithfully 
delivered ‘into Mrs Stafford’s own 
hands. 

My mother was surprised, and a 
little agitated on perusing its con- 
tents. Years had elapsed since she 
had quitted her native roof, without 
any expectation of revisiting it; but 
the cause which banished her thence 
was now removed, and a feeling, 
easily conceived, gave her a strong 
inclination to behold once more 
those scenes, which, in her early 
youth, had been her home, her world. 
Habit and education had indeed com- 
bined to estrange her from her bro- 
ther, more than is usual between 
members of the same family, even 
before his ill-assorted marriage ; still 
a sincere, if not a very ardent, affec- 
tion had ever filled her mind to- 
wards him; and, though somewhat 
quenched by the unfavourable cir- 
cumstance alluded to, it was by no 
means extinguished, and she could 
not but confess to herself, that a re- 
conciliation with him would be most 
grateful to her. Superadded to this, 
motives of economy spoke trumpet- 
tongued in favour of the measure. 
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I was now at Westminster, my fa- 
ther engaged in all the perilous 
scenes of a dangerous and doubtful 


war. The Honourable Augustus 
Stafford had lately departed this life, 
and having long since quarrelled with 
his younger brother, who had warm- 
ly resented some slighting expres- 
sions used by him relative to the 
marriage with my mother, had be- 
queathed whatever property he pos- 
sessed to Lord Manningham, who 
still retained his government in the 
East. Should any unfortunate event 
occur to deprive me of a father, Un- 
derdown Hall would be a secure 
asylum for us both; while even at 
present, with the limited income she 
was able to command, and the 
consciousness that all my hopes of 
a competency must rest upon her 
ability to save from her own ex- 
penses, it was a retreat pointed out 
to her as well by prudence as incli- 
nation—at least till Colonel Staf- 
ford’s return. 

My mother was not long in re- 
solving to accept her brother’s invi- 
tation, and a communication to that 
effect speedily conveyed to my uncle 
the pleasing intelligence, that the 
profiered olive branch was accept- 
ed, while it fixed a day for his long 
estranged sister’s reappearance at 
the Hall. Thither, in fact, after ta- 
king a most affectionate leave of me, 
she repaired at the appointed time; 
much, I believe, to the discomfiture 
of Miss Pyefinch, aud the real joy of 
Sir Oliver, who, after he had got 
over the little awkwardness of their 
first interview, scrupled not to de- 
clare that he had not felt himself so 
thoroughly comfortable since their 
separation. 

For myself, I must own I was 
by no means pleased with my mo- 
ther’s new arrangements, especially 
when in the ensuing vacation I went 
to spend six weeks at the Hall. It is 
‘true the frank good-humour of my 
uncle, and the evident pleasure he 
took in seeing me, soon won my re- 

ard in spite of his peculiarities ; 

ut I did not like the Captain ; I did 
not like Miss Kitty, who had, how- 
ever, contrived to make a friend of 
my mother, and was fast rising in 
her good graces in proportion as she 
declined .in those of Sir Oliver. 


This lady’s conduct had indeed un- 
dergone a considerable alteration 
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since Mrs Stafford’s arrival. 


muse was still prolific, but it was 
no ee the panegyric of the house 


Her 


of Bullwinkle that formed its exclu- 
sive theme. The Baronet was no 
longer its object; all the poetic ar- 
tillery of the fair Sappho was le- 
velled at my mother. She sung of 
the delightful union of two sensitive 
souls, and the charms of female 
friendship. My mother smiled. She 
changed her strain to a recapitula- 
tion of all Mrs Stafford’s good qua- 
lities, attributing to her the excess 
of every virtue under the sun. My 
mother frowned. She shifted her 
ground once more. The subject 
alike of her lays and her discourse 
was now the praises and merits of 
the gallant soldier, who, amidst dan- 
gers, difficulties, and death, still 
thought with fondness on the only 
object of his affections, and panted 
for the hour when, his perilous du- 
ties all fulfilled, the pains of ab- 
sence should be more than balanced 
by the transports of a joyful return 
to the embraces of his beloved. My 
mother’s flint began to melt, and an 
affection for me as violent as instan- 
taneous, which seized the good lady 
the moment I was introduced to her, 
completed her conquest; she “ had 
never seen so fine or so engaging a 
boy;” and before the day was over, 
Mrs Stafford hesitated not to affirm 
that “ Miss Pyefinch was really a 
very sensible woman, and possessed 
one of the best hearts in the world.” 

Sir Oliver whistled’and left the 
room, muttering something in an 
under-tone, which, from the only 
monosyllable that could be distinct- 
ly heard, related in all likelihood to 
a female So that followed 
him out of the parlour. 

Despite the encomia with which I 
was overwhelmed by her, I cannot 
say that the manners of my new 
friend made a very favourable im- 
pression upon me; nay, I must own 
that with respect to my cousin 
Nicholas, (whom, by the way, I have 
too long neglected,) my temper was 
even more fastidious. Iu vain did 
that facetious young gentleman ex- 
hibit some of the choicest specimens 
of his wit for my entertainment; in 
vain were the most jocose feats of 
practical ingenuity, feats which con- 
‘valsed all the grooms and footmen 
with laughter, brought forward to 
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amuse me; in vain did he tie the 
wheel of a post-chaise, which had 
drawn up at a door in the village, to 
one of the legs of an adjacent fruit 
stall, and occasion in consequence a 
most ludicrous subversion of the 
fragile fabric on the sudden move- 
ment of the vehicle, to the utter 
consternation of a profane old apple- 
woman, who loaded the unknown 
malefactor with execrations ; in vain 
did he even exercise his humour on 
my own person, putting drugs of a 
cathartic quality into my soup, or 
removing the linch-pins from a po- 
ny-chaise which r was fond of 
driving about the grounds, and 
thereby occasioning me an unex- 
pected descent from my triumphal 
car, accomplished with far more of 
precipitation than grace—still I was 
so weak as to remain insensible to 
his merit, and even to look upon 
these sprightly sallies with some de- 
gree of anger. I have little doubt 
but I must have appeared to him a 
very dull dog, and should in all pro- 
bability have soon incurred his su- 
preme contempt, but for an event 
which, I have reason to imagine, 
changed in some degree the nature 
of his feelings towards me. 

The last accounts from Spain had 
stated the approximation of the two 
contending armies, and the public 


journals did not hesitate to speculate 


on the probability of an approaching 
engagement. These conjectures de- 
rived much additional strength from 
the contents of private despatches, - 
and, among others, of letters received 
by my mother from her husband, 
who, from his situation on Lord 
—’s staff, had good grounds for 
supposing such a circumstance to be 
very likely to take place. My mo- 
ther’s anxiety was, of course, ex- 
treme; nor could I fail to partake of 
the same feelings, when one morn- 
ing, the rest of the family being al- 
ready assembled at breakfast, my 
cousin Nicholas, who was usually 
later than any other of the party, en- 
tered the room. 

His countenance, unlike its usual 
expression, was serious, and even 
solemn ; his step slow and hesitating, 
with a degree of disorder visible ‘in 
his whole demeanour. He took his 


seat at the table in silence, and began 
te occupy himself with his tea-cup, 
bending down his head, as if with the 
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observation of the company. My 
uncle at this moment enquired for 
the newspaper, the invariable con- 
comitant of his breakfast, and was 
answered by the butler that he had 
placed it on the table as usual, before 
any of the family had come down, 
except Mr Bullwinkle, whom he 
thought he had seen engaged in its 
perusal. 

“ And, pray, Mr Nick, what have 
you done with it?” cried Sir Oliver. 
“ I did not know you had been up so 
early.” 

“ Done with it, sir?” stammered 
my cousin,—* Nothing, sir,—that is, 
nothing particular. I have left it in 

‘my room, I dare say; I can fetch it, 
if you wish me, sir,—that is—but, 
perhaps, you will like to read it after 
breakfast ?”—and his eye glanced 
significantly towards my mother. 

Its expression was not to be mis- 
taken. She caught the alarm in- 
stantly, and risiog from her chair, 
while her trembling limbs scarce suf- 
ficed to bear her weight, and her face 
turned ashy pale, exclaimed, “ There 
is news from Spain! I am sure of it 
—and Stafford is killed!” 

Her words were electrical, and a 
simultaneous conviction of their 
truth blanched every cheek. 

“ Killed!” returned my cousin 
Nicholas“ No, my dear aunt—that 
is, I hope not; but there has been an 
action, a severe one, and it is as well 
to be prepared ”— 

Mrs Stafford’s worst fears were 
confirmed ; she fainted, and was car- 
ried from the room. In the confusion 
of the moment, no one thought of 
enquiring into the sad particulars of 
the disaster that had overwhelmed 
us. Sir Oliver first asked the ques- 
tion, and demanded to see the fatal 
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I rounp my mother still suffering 
severely under the impression that 
the blood of her beloved husband 
had mingled with that of many of his 
brave countrymen in crimsoning the 
plains of Talavera. Painful as it was 
to witness her distress, I almost 
dreaded to inform her that she had 
been imposed upon, lest the sudden 
transition from despair to extreme 
joy, on finding her apprehensions for 
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paper. My cousin immediately com- 
plied with the requisition, and pro- 
duced it from his pocket; saying 
coolly, as he put it into his father's 
hand, that “-he was sorry to see his 
aunt so discomposed, as his uncle 
Stafford might not after all be killed, 
or even wounded, as his name cer- 
tainly was not in the list of either the 
one or the other.” 

“ Not in the list!” roared Sir Oli- 
ver. “ Then what did you mean, you 
young rascal, by alarming us all in 
this manner?” and stood with an 
expression of countenance in which 
joy, surprise, and anger, were most 
ludicrously commingled; while I, as 
the conviction that my ingenious cou- 
sin had merely been once more in- 
dulging his taste for pleasantry flash- 
ed upon my mind, sprang forward in 
the heat of my indignation, and with 
a tolerably well-directed blow of my 
arm levelled that jocose young gen- 
tleman with the floor. 

A yell, shrill and piercing as that 
of the fabled mandrake when torn by 
the hand of violence from its parent 
earth, accompanied his prostration, 
and the ill-concealed triumph which 
had begun to sparkle in his eye at 
the success of his stratagem, gave 
Way to a strong appearance of dis- 
gust at this forcible appeal to his 

eelings. But Sir Oliver, with all his 
partiality for his heir, was at this mo- 
ment too angry to take up his cause, 
and ordered him instantly out of the 
room, while I hurried off to console 
my mother with the intelligence that 
the fears she had been so cruelly sub- 
jected to were altogether groundless, 
and that the affair, to use a frequent 
and favourite phrase of my cousin 
Nicholas, was “ nothing but a jolly 
good hoax from beginning to end.” 


Il. 


his safety entirely groundless, should 
prove too much for her agitated 
mind, and plunge her perhaps into a 
situation still more to be dreaded 
than that state of insensibility from 
which she was now beginning slowly 
toemerge. Fortunately, while I was 
yet meditating on the best method of 
conveying the happy news to her 
with the caution it required, Dr 
Drench was ushered into the apart- 
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ment. The worthy old butler, on 
seeing the condition in which his 
mistress had been borne from the 
breakfast parlour, had hurried un- 
bidden in search of that gentleman’s 
assistance, and had luckily found 
him at his own house, scarce a hun- 
dred yards distant from the avenue 
leading to the Hall, in the very act of 
mounting his galloway in order to 
pay a visit to a patient. -Of course 
no persuasion was necessary, under 
the circumstances, to induce him to 
alter his route for the present; and, 
having stored his pockets with a pro- 
fusion of the usual restoratives, a 
very few minutes brought him to 
Mrs Stafford’s bed-side. Taking him 
aside to the window, I, in as few 
words as possible, recounted to him 
the cause of my mother’s sudden in- 
disposition, tugether with the real 
state of the case, the assurance of 
which would, I was persuaded, prove 
the most effectual remedy for her 
disorder, and leaving it to his dis- 
cretion to announce the glad tidings 
in the manner most befitting the oc- 
casion, I retired from the room. The 
worthy doctor, not being blessed 
with a very keen relish for the ridicu- 
lous, was at first a good deal shocked 
at my narration, and, in the sim- 

licity of his heart, cursed my cousin 
Nicholas for “a mischievous young 
cub,” but then, it may be observed 
in palliation, that he was but a plain 
man, with very little taste for hu- 
mour. By his care and skill, how- 
ever, together with the judicious 
way in which he communicated to 
his patient, after a free use of the 
lancet, the information which had 
indeed nearly again overwhelmed 
her, such beneficial effects were pro- 
duced as to warrant him, on joining 
us in the parlour below, in holding 
out the strongest hopes that no ul- 
terior consequences of a more seri- 
ous nature would attend the execu- 
tion of my cousin’s frolic. 

Sir Oliver pressed the doctor 
strongly to stay and partake of our 
family dinner; this invitation, how- 
ever, frankly as it was proffered, he 
thought fit most positively to de- 
cline. Indeed, ever since the sur- 
reptitious abduction of his queue, 
which had taken place on the me- 
morable occasion of the party for- 
merly mentioned, he had been ra- 
ther shy of committing his person 
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within the four walls of Underdown 
Hall, except upon professional emer- 
gencies. He had by this time, after 
infinite care and pains, succeeded in 
rearing another pigtail to a size and 
longitude nearly coequal with those 
of its lamented predecessor, and was 
therefore, not without reason, espe- 
cially apprehensive lest the scissors 
of my cousin Nicholas, scarcely less 
fatal than those of the Parc, might 
once more subject this his “dulce 
decus” to the unpleasant ceremony 
of adivorce. Despite, therefore, the 
Circzean allurements of a fine haunch 
of forest mutton, his favourite joint, 
Dr Drench shook me cordially by 
the hand, bowed to Sir Oliver and 
the Captain, and quitted the house. 

My uncle, whose love and regard 
for his sister was, perhaps, greater 
now than at any former period of 
his life, was truly rejoiced to find 
that no seriously ill effects were 
likely to ensue from what, now his 
apprehensions were allayed, he again 
began to consider as a pardonable, 
though somewhat too lively an ebul- 
lition of youthful vivacity; he had 
even begun to explain to the Cap- 
tain, for the five hundredth time, 
what a desideratum it was that “a 
boy should have a little mischief in 
him ;” the Captain, in no wise re- 
laxing from his customary taciturni- 
ty, was very composedly occupying 
himself in arranging the men upon 
the backgammon board, neither as- 
senting nor demurring to the propo- 
sition he had so often heard laid 
down by his host before; and I, in 
that restless, fidgety state of mind 
which one feels when subsiding agi- 
tation has not yet quite sunk into 
composure, was endeavouring “to 
divert the unpleasant current of my 
thoughts, by turning over the leaves 
of the last novel, brought by Miss 
Kitty Pyefinch from the circulating 
library at Underdown, whena strange 
medley of voices and confusion of 
sounds, portending some new cala- 
mity, and proceeding from the out- 
ward hall, arrested my attention, 
caused even the imperturbable Cap- 
tain to raise his eyes from his game, 
and drew from Sir Oliver Bull- 
winkle the abrupt exclamation,— 
“ What the devil’s that! ” 

The sounds evidently and rapidly 
approached ; in a few seconds the 
parlour door flew open, and a figure, 
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which, by its general outline, only 
could be recognised as that of 
Drench, occupied the vacant space, 
while the background of the picture 
was filled up by an assemblage of 
sundry domestics, bearing clothes, 
brushes, and rubbers of various de- 
scriptions, and exhibiting a set of 
countenances, in every one of which, 
respect, and a strong inclination to 
risibility, manifestly contended for 
the mastery. 

The unexpected appearance of 
such a phenomenon excited scarcely 
less surprise and astonishment in my 
own mind than in that of Sir Oliver, 
who stood gazing on the apparition 
with symptoms of the most undis- 

ised amazement, till a voice, bro- 

en by passion, and impeded by the 
mud, which filled the mouth of the 
speaker, stammered out— 

“Look here, Sir Oliver! I beg 
you will look here—this is another 
of the tricks of your precious son 
Nicholas—his behaviour is unbear- 
able, he is a pest to the whole neigh- 
bourhood, Sir Oliver.” 

“ Why, what on earth is all this 
about ? What is the matter, my good 
friend ?”— 

“ Matter?—the devil’s the matter— 
almost dislocating my neck’s the mat- 
ter. lama plain man, Sir Oliver”?— 
No one who looked in poor Drench’s 
face could gainsay the assertion— 
“Tam a plain man, and I now tell 
you plainly, that if you do not curb 
that youns man’s propensity to mis- 
chief, some time or other he will 
come to be hanged—only see what 
a pickle I am in!” 

The last sentence was uttered ina 
lachrymose whine, so different from 
the highly-raised tone in which the 
former part of the invective had been 
pronounced, that my uncle, who had 
begun to bristle at hearing the lineal 
heir of Sir Roger de Bullwinkle con- 
signed thus unceremoniously to the 
superintendence of Mr Ketch, was 
immediately mollified, and his atten- 
tion being thus pointedly attracted 
to the rueful a exhibited 
_ by the Doctor, his anger was forth- 
with subdued. Dr Drench was a 
little punchy figure of a man, stand- 
ing about five feet nothing, plump 
and round as a pill; he was placed 
opposite to Sir Oliver, dilating his 
height to the very utmost, and if he 
did not on this occasion add a cubit 
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to his stature, it was manifestly from 
sheer inability, and not from any 
want of inclination ; his snuff-colour- 
ed coat, black silk waistcoat, and 
kerseymeres, no longer boasted that 
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unsullied purity in all the pride of 
which they had quitted Underdown 
Hal], not half an hour before; a thick 
incrustation of dark blue mud, agree- 
ably relieved by spots of the most 
vivid crimson, now covered them 
with plastic tenacity, rendering their 
original tints scarcely discernible by 
the most microscopic eye. Nor had 
the visage of the unfortunate gen- 
tleman escaped much better, since, 
but for the sanguine current which 
flowed down the lower part of his 
face in a double stream, he might 
not unaptly have been compared to 
the “ Man with the Iron Mask,” so 
completely had the aforesaid incrus- 
tation adapted itself to the contour 
of his features. If Pope’s assertion 
be correct, when, following Ariosto, 
he pronounces that all things lost on 
earth are treasured in the moon, the 
Doctor’s well-brushed beaver was, 
in all probability, by this time safely 
laid up in that poetic repository, for 
below it was unquestionably no- 
where to be found; its place, how- 
ever, was supplied by a cap of the 
same adhesive material as decorated 
his face and habiliments, affording 
strong presumptive evidence that 
whatever portion of his person had 
first emerged from the ditch he had 
so Jately evacuated, his head had at 
all events taken precedence on his 
entry into it. His pig-tail too, that 
cherished object of his fondest af- 
fection, to guard whose sacred hairs 
from the remotest chance of viela- 
tion, he had so reluctantly declined 
the Baronet’s proffered cheer, stood 
forth no longer a splendid specimen 
of the skill of Humphrey Williams, 
sole friseur to the village of Under- 
down, but now exhibited indeed a 
melancholy resemblance to the real 
appendage of that unclean animal, 
from which it had metaphorically 
derived its designation. 

Rueful, indeed, was the aspect of 
the worthy disciple of Galen, .as he 
bore the scrutinizing gaze of Sir Oli- 
ver, who found it very convenientat 
the same time to have recourse to a 
family snuff- box usually carried about 
his person; a mode-of proceeding 
in which he was imitated.by the Cap- 
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tain, who now for the first time broke 
silence to request the favour of a 
pinch from the well-known tabatiére, 
after which a more specific enquiry 
was instituted into the predisposing 
and proximate causes of Dr Drench’s 
disaster. 

The cause was but too soon made 
manifest. My cousin Nicholas had 
encountered the Doctor at the Hall 
door on his return; and had stopped 
him to make enquiries respecting 
the health of his patient, whose in- 
disposition he vehemently deplored, 
as well as thata silly joke of his own 
should have produced it. For this 
he declared he should never be able 
to forgive himself, although it had 
never entered his imagination that 
the trick could have been attended 
with consequences so alarming. 
Touched by his remorse, the good 
Doctor comforted him with the in- 
formation that, if nothing occurred 
to produce a relapse, his aunt would 
not, he trusted, be so serious a suf- 
ferer as he had at first feared, and 
seized the opportunity to read his 

oung penitent a short but energetic 
ecture on the folly and wicked- 
ness (so he expressed himself) of 
thus terrifying, or even inconvenien- 
cing others, merely to gratify a silly 
and mischievous propensity. My 
cousin Nicholas listened to these 
well-intended and _ well-delivered 
observations with the profoundest 
attention; he heaved a sigh at their 
conclusion, and with a becoming 
gravity assented to their justice, at 
the same time volunteering a pro- 
mise that this offence should be his 
last. Pleased with the effect of his 
own oratory, and nothing doubting 
that the contrition of the youthful 
offender was, for the moment at 
least, sincere, Dr Drench put one 
foot into the stirrup attached to his 
galloway, which a groom had now 
Jed out, and throwing his leg over 
the saddle, failed to remark that his 
proselyte had taken the opportunity 
afforded by his back being turned 
for the nonce, to introduce a large 
thistle beneath the tail of the qua- 
druped on whose back he had now 
attained so perilous an elevation. 
The effect was obvious and imme- 
diate: utterly unaccustomed to any 
application of a similar description, 
and highly resenting the indignity 
thus offered to his person, Jack, as 
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sober a gelding as any in the three 
kingdoms, instantly evinced his sense 
of the degradation to which he had 
been subjected by violent. and re- 
peated calcitrations of no common 
altitude, and in every direction. Be- 
coming every moment more eager 
to relieve himself from so dis 

ful and inconvenient an adjunct as 
that which now encumbered and 
annoyed his rear, he at length took 
the resolution of starting off atscore, 
and soon deviated so much from his 
usually rectilinear mode of progres- 
sion as to convey his unfortunate 
rider to the edge of a large sewer, 
into which all the filth and drainings 
of the Hall stables, with other not 
less noisome concomitants, eventu- 
ally flowed. Here, on the very 
brink of this abyss, an unlucky cur- 
vet, describing an angle of forty-five 
degrees, dismounted the hapless 
equestrian, and precipitated him head 
foremost into the centre of the “ vas 
profound.” ‘ 

But for the groom, who had 
brought the Doctor his horse, and 
witnessed the whole of the foregoing 
scene, poor Dr Drench would pro- 
bably have encountered a fate com- 
pared with which the not altogether 
dissimilar end of the “ Young princes 
murther’d in the Tower” might 
have been esteemed a merciful dis- 
pensation, since, whether we sub- 
scribe to Walpole’s “ doubts” or not, 
there is no reason to imagine that the 
means employed for their suffocation 
were attended by that “rank com- 
pound of villanous smells” which 
served in the present case to heighten 
the catastrophe. By his assistance 
the sufferer was, with some difficulty, 
extricated from the imminent peril 
in which he was plunged, and was 
reconducted to the Hall, whither he 
once more repaired for the double 
purpose of complaint and depuria- 
tion. 

These particulars were, with some 
little trouble, at length collected 
from the soiled lips of the indignant 
Doctor, and confirmed by the sup- 
plementary attestation of the servant 
who observed the transaction, and 
whose levity in giving his evidence 
ne fellow absolutely grinned) drew 

own upon him a well-merited re- 
buke from the Court. A summons 
was instantly despatched, command- 
ing the immediate attendance of the 
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accused, but my cousin Nicholas was 
nowhere to be found. That consi- 
derate young gentleman, on witness- 
ing the “ Descent of Drench,” being 
well aware that liberty unexpectedly 
recovered is, in nine instances out 
of ten, abused, and degenerates into 
licentiousness, hastily followed the 
enfranchised steed, with the view of 
preventing any mischief which might 
accrue to himself or others from this 
his sudden manumission. The end 
of the avenue which opened on the 
high-road near the entrance of the 
village of Underdown, presented a 
formidable barrier to the farther pro- 
gress of the liberated nag in the 
shape of a lofty gate, flanked on each 
side by a thick plantation of ever- 
greens. To leap it was out of the 
question, as poor Jack held fox- 
hunting in utter abomination, and 
had never cleared any thing more 
formidable than a gutter in his life; 
to escape on either side was impos- 
sible, the shrubs were absolutely 
impervious; so having discovered 
in the moment of hesitation what the 
headlong precipitation of his flight 
had hitherto prevented him from 
perceiving, namely, that he had long 
since got rid of his old tormentor, 
the thistle,—all these considerations, 
joined with the recollection that he 
had neither galloped so long nor so 
fast at any one time during the last 
fourteen years, induced the philoso- 
phic Jack to await quietly my cou- 
sin’s approach, and once more to 
surrender his newly acquired free- 
dom, without making a single strug- 
gle to retain it. 

Having thus possessed himself of 
a horse, my cousin Nicholas thought 
he would take a ride. Many reasons 
concurred to render his doing so 
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particularly advisable: in the first 
place, horse exercise is strongly re- 
commended by the faculty, and has 
a tendency towards bracing the 
nerves; then it happened to be a 
remarkably fine day; inclination 
prompted, opportunity courted him, 
and he was, moreover, morally cer- 
tain, from the situation in which he 
had last beheld him, that the owner 
of his Pegasus stood in no sort of 
need of him at present; in addi- 
tion to all which, an undefined sus- 
picion had by this time entered my 
cousin’s head, that certain disputa- 
tious bickerings might, by possibili- 
ty, arise at the Hall out of the cir- 
cumstances which had so lately taken 
place, and that a controversy might 
ensue, in which he might find him- 
self personally involved to an extent 
greater than would be altogether 
pleasant to his feelings. Now, my 
cousin Nicholas hated squabbling 
about trifles, nor was he ever known 
to enjoy a joke at his own expense. 
Any of these motives, if taken se- 
parately, would have been sufficient, 
there was no resisting them all com- 
bined—so my cousin cantered away, 
and, having a pretty taste enough 
for the picturesque, was highly de- 
lighted by several charming pros- 
pects of the surrounding country 
which he encountered in the course 
of his ride. So much, indeed, did 
they engross his attention, that time 
slipped away unheeded, and he did 
not reach Underdown Hall, on his 
return, till long after the hour which 
had dismissed the Doctor to his own 
“ Sweet Home,” as well scoured, 
scrubbed, and scraped, as if he had 
gene through a regular course of 
rickdust, sand, and emery paper. 
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Tuese last freaks of my cousin 
Nicholas were too important, both in 
their nature and consequences, to 
admit of their being passed over 
without some little notice. Dr 
Drench, in addition to the deranged 
state of his wardrobe and osteology, 
complained bitterly of the injury 
done to “ Jack,” who unluckily, from 
some cause or other, happened to 
fall very lame about this period, a 
circumstance which the Doctor failed 


not to attribute to my cousin’s eques- 
trian performances; and he posi- 
tively refused any farther attendance, 
friendly or professional, at Under- 
down Hall, while it contained so 
facetious an inmate. My mother 
availed herself of the occasion to 
renew, in the most forcible terms, 
certain suggestions previously made 
as to the propriety of her nephew’s 
removal to some public seminary, 
where, under the praning and train- 
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ing hand of a master, those vigorous 
shoots of intellect might acquire a 
proper direction—hinting, at the 
same time, that considerable danger 
might arise, lest, like all other plants 
of equal exuberance, his genius, from 
being allowed to run wild and un- 
cultivated, might eventually become 
weak and exhausted, or even perish 
immaturely, from the force of its own 
juxuriance. She even went so far, 
when once more sufficiently reco- 
vered to join the family circle, as to 
make his temporary secession from 
home the sine qud non of her own 
continued residence there. It may, 
however, be doubted how far her 
well-meant. remonstrances would 
have succeeded with Sir Oliver, in 
inducing him to part from his dar- 
ling Nicholas, had not that young 
gentleman’s genius assumed at this 
time a peculiarly malignant aspect, 
and impelled him, in perfect contra- 
diction to his usual custom, to direct 
the next effort of his wit against the 
Baronet himself. 

A long passage at the extremity 
of the house (used in the late Baro- 
net’s time as a laundry, but dignified 
by the present with the name of the 
“ Northern Gallery”) contained, 
among much other curious matter, a 
series of portraits, representing sun- 
dry real or supposed worthies of the 
illustrious house of Bullwinkle. At 
the extreme end stood the redoubted 
Roger himself, or rather his armour, 
consisting of an habergeon, or shirt 
of chain mail, a cuirass, which some 
hypercritical Meyrick might not im- 
probably have referred to a later age 
—a hélmet, gauntlets, and shield; 
all which had, till within these few 
years, occupied aniche in one of the 
aisles of the parish church of Under- 
down. They had swung suspended 
over a tomb, on which the mutilated 
remains of a recumbent figure still 
reclined, though so much defaced, 
as to render it difficult to pronounce 
with certainty whether it were the 
effigies of a human being or not. At 
the lower extremity, however, those 
parts which corresponded to the legs 
of a man, were manifestly crossed, 
and this circumstance at once in- 
duced Sir Oliver to pronounce it to 
be the tomb of a Crusader, and, if of 
a Crusader, a fortiori of that flower of 
chivalry, the magnanimous Roger 
hi 


3 nay, so far did he carry his 
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enthusiasm in favour of this hypo- 
thesis, that nothing but the sacred 
character of the offender had pre- 
vented him in his earlier years from 
challenging a former incumbent of 
the parish, who observed, with more 
of levity than of reverence, that “the 
position was undoubtedly that ei- 
ther of a Templar ora Tailor.” This 
palpable attempt to detract from his 
venerated ancestor éight-ninths of 
his consequence in the scale of hu- 
manity, my uncle never forgave.— 
But to return. 

On the death of the aforesaid 
scoffer, my uncle obtained the con- 
sent of the Rev. Mr Bustle, whom 
he then presented to the living, the 
Churchwardens, for divers weighty 
reasons, not opposing his wishes, to 
remove the several pieces of armour, 
mentioned above, from their exalte 
situation to his own house, and 
as a due acknowledgment of their 
politeness, Sir Oliver presented the 
parish in return with a handsome 
set of communion plate for the use 
of the church. Having secured his 
prize, his first care was to have 
the rust and accumulated impurities 
of years removed as much as pos- 
sible, and the whole put into a com- 
plete state of repair, under the 
immediate and personal surveillance 
of the village blacksmith. In the 
course of the process, the remains 
of something like a device, which 
time and damps had combined to 
obliterate, were discovered on the 
shield, and the delighted antiquary 
forthwith availed himself of the ta- 
lents of a wandering artist, then 
luckily engaged in painting a new 
sign for the “ King’s Arms,” to de 
lineate (or, as he said, replace) upon 


its surface three golden fetterlocks, 


clasped, in a field azure, the a 
heraldic blazonry of all the Bull 
kles. Thus renovated and reste 
to their pristine splendour, the af 
of Sir Roger were erected, in 

manner of a trophy, over a pedesti 
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inscribed with the Knight’s name, ~~~ E 


and placed in the most conspicuous 
part of the gallery. This was Sir 


Oliver’s favourite apartment, and = 


thither he retired the evening after. 
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lery for some time in silence, his 
hands crossed behind his back, and 
his eyes fixed upon the floor, while 
his footsteps, slow and unequal, be- 
trayed the irresolution of his mind. 
His sister—so long lost, so lately re- 
covered !|—to lose her again seemed 
the very acmé of misfortune, espe- 
cially since the increasing comforts 
of his home, and his reduced expen- 
diture, had taught him fully to ap- 
reciate her value. But then, again, 
is son! the beloved of his heart, 
the delight of his eyes; the youthful 
scion destined to transmit the blood 
of the Bullwinkles to remotest pos- 
terity ; the last sole hope of an ho- 
nourable name! True, indeed, Nick 
was certainly rather too bad—rather 
too much devoted to pleasantry, 
and of a disposition requiring the 
curb rather than the spur; but then 
to banish him from the home of his 
fathers, an exile from those scenes 
which his progenitors had so lon 
(in all likelihood) trodden—whic 
somebody had epee y trod- 
den, and Bullwinkles more probably 
than any body else ;—there was sor- 
row in the thought—it was xot to 
be thought of. “ No!” exclaimed 
my uncle, facing about suddenly, and 
confronting the panoply of Sir Ro- 

t— No!” cried he, extending his 
Rand with the force and majesty of 
a Demosthenes, “never be it said 
that the heir of Underdown was, even 
for an hour, thrust like an expatriated 
fugitive from that roof which has 
sheltered so many generations of his 
forefathers !—never be it said that a 
youth of such noble endowments, so 
alive to the dignity of his family, so 
justly proud of his high descent and 
unblemished lineage, so” — 

The glance of Sir Oliver rested 
for a moment on the emblazoned 
escutcheon of Sir Roger de Bole- 
vaincle, whom he was about to apos- 
trophize—did that glance deceive 
him—or was a miracle indeed 
worked to cast a scandal upon a 
hitherto untainted pedigree? He 

aused abruptly, and stept forward 
with all the agility he was master of, 
in order to convince himself that the 
me which had “seared his eye- 
balls,” was but an “unreal mock- 
ery.” But no! the phantasm, in- 
stead of vanishing at his approach, 
as he had half hoped it woud have 
done, stoutly stood its ground, and 
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resented to his horror-struck and 
ncredulous gaze the apparition of a 
“bend sinister,” that opprobrious mark 
of shame and illegitimacy, drawn dia.- 

onally athwart the golden fetter- 
ocks in the azure field, the immacu- 
late and ever-honoured bearings of 
the Bullwinkles, while the family 
motto, Sans peur et sans reproche, 80 
noble and appropriate, was rendered 
completely illegible by a broad streak 
of black paint. 

Sir Oliver rushed from the gallery 
in a paroxysm of rage and astonish- 
ment. The servants, every soul in 
the house, from my mother down to 
the scullion, were examined as to 
their knowledge of the author of this 
piece of atrocity. No one, however, 
was found able or willing to throw 
any light upon the subject, till Miss 
Kitty Pyefinch suggesting the proba- 
bility, “ that, after all, it was only a 
joke of Master Nicholas’s,” one of 
the footmen recollected that, some 
two days before, a carpenter, em- 
ployed in painting and repairing the 
fences in the grounds, had complain- 
ed to him that Master Nicholas had 
run away with his paint-pot and 
brushes. The subsequent discovery 
and identification of these very ar- 
ticles in a corner of the gallery, no 
longer left any doubt as to the person 
of the culprit. 

The fate of my cousin Nicholas 
was from this moment decided. A 
decree, as irrevocable as those of the 
Medes and Persians, was pro- 
nounced, and another fortnight saw 
Master Bullwinkle an inmate of the 
lig house, occupied by the 

ev. Mr Bustle, who to his clerical 
functions superadded that of master 
of the menagerie to “ a limited num- 
ber of select pupils,” in a parish a 
few miles distant, which he held in 
commendam with that of Underdown. 
The term of my own holydays ha- 
ving expired, I also left the Hall on 
the same day my cousin quitted it, 
and returned to Westminster, 

While Mr Bustle was labouring 
diligently in his vocation as scavenger 
to the Augean stable of my cousin 
Nicholas’s intellect, and endeavour- 
ing, with all the persevering spirit of 
the most industrious kitchen wench, 
to scour out certain stains and ble- 
mishes in his manners, derived, as 
he said, from the defective mode of 
his early education—while he was 
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“ preparing him for the University” 
by a very summary process, not un- 
like that by which poulterers in the 
metropolisare said to prepare turkeys 
for the spit, viz.: by cramming them 
with all sorts of good things, till their 
crops are ready to burst from reple- 
tion—I was proceeding, through the 
usual routine of the foundation of 
which I was an alumnus, towards the 
same desirable end ; and, as the plan 
adopted by my instructors was that 
of going on in the old, straightfor- 
ward, beaten track, used by our fa- 
thers before us, without bewildering 
themselves in the modern fashion- 
able short cuts to the Temple of 
Knowledge, or “ leaping learning’s 
hedges and ditches,” in order to ar- 
rive at their goal by a less circuitous 
route, it cannot be supposed that my 
progress in the belles lettres was half 
so rapid or so brilliant as that of my 
cousin. Indeed, the intellectual as 
well as the corporal gullet of Mr Ni- 
cholas Bullwinkle was of an extra- 
ordinary capacity, and, from its ama- 
zing powers of expansion, might al- 
most have warranted a suspicion that 
it must be composed of Indian rub- 
ber. If its powers of digestion were 
not commensurate, but suffered the 
raw material which it received to 
remain crude and unconcocted, that 
could hardly be supposed the fault of 
his purveyor, the Rev. Mr Bustle. 
In point of fact, that learned gentle- 
man was in a very short time mightily 
pleased with the proficiency of his 
new pupil, who, as he declared, evin- 
ced a decided taste for poetry, as 
well as for polite literature in i 
ral,—an opiaion in which his father 
(who, to say the truth, was not per- 
haps qualified to do more than ha- 
zard a conjecture on the subject) 
perfectly coincided, so that in the 
space of acouple of years my cousin 
Nicholas ran an imminent risk of 
being considered an absolute Jusus 
nature, a prodigy of genius. His 
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fame about the same time was fully 
confirmed and established by the fiat 
of Miss Pyefinch herself, whose ex- 
quisite tact and experience in all 
matters of this description rendered 
her,as we have before taken occasion 
to observe, sole and undisputed ar- 
bitress of the literary merits and de- 
merits of every pretender within five 
miles of Underdown. This excellent 
lady, whose prejudices at no very 
distant period had certainly operated 
to my cousin’s disadvantage, had 
been of late much propitiated by va- 
rious effusions, of rather an amatory 
cast, which, issuing from the pen of 
the young poet, had been, with the 
appearance of much devotedness, 
most humbly inseribed to herself ; 
nor was the deportment of the juve- 
nile bard, on his occasional returns 
to the Hall, such as wholly to super- 
sede the idea that her charms, like 
those of the celebrated WVinon, had 
achieved a conquest, and lighted up 
a flame in a youthful breast, when 
somewhat past what rigid critics 
might call the period of their matu- 
rity. Several of these tender Jays 
were, by Miss Pyefinch, extolled 
above all that Hammond or Moore 
ever wrote; and though many per- 
sons were of opinion, from the hy- 
perbolical compliments contained in 
them, that Mr Nicholas had either 
taken leave of his senses, or was only 
indulging his old propensity to 
“hoaxing,” she never could be 
brought to subscribe to the one or 
the other. One of these lyrics, con- 
taining less of passion and more of 
sentiment than the generality of his 
effusions, I shall beg to present my 
readers with. It was placed by him 
in Miss Pyefinch’s hand one fine 
evening after his return from a soli- 
tary ramble in the garden, being 
rudely written down with a pencil, 
and is, on the whole, no bad speci- 
men of my cousin’s poetical abili- 
ties. 


THE POET'S BOWER. 
A bower there is, a lowly bower, 
In which my soul delights to dwell ; 
No gorgeous dome, or storied tower, 
Can charm my bosom half so well ! 


No Zeuxis ere its walls adorn’d, 
No Phidias bade its columns rise ; 
Such aids the humbler artist scorn’d, 
Nor taught its towers to court the-skies. 
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But the low wall’s contracted bound 
The Ivy’s amorous folds entwine, 


And wanton woodbines circling round, 


To deck the blest retreat combine. 


The Lilac, child of frolic May, 


There flings her fragrance to the breeze ; 


There, too, with golden tresses gay, 
Laburnums wave in graceful ease. 


And there, in loveliest tints array’d, 


How sweetly blooms the blushing Rose! 
While round, a soft and varying shade 
The Willow’s bending form bestows. 


Far in my garden’s utmost bound 
The modest mansion rears its head, 

There noisy crowds are never found, 
No giddy throngs its peace invade ; 


No “stores beneath its humble thatch,” 
Like Edwin’s, “ ask a master’s care ; 


The wicket, opening with a latch,” 
Receives the lonely swain or fair. 


Within inscribed, above, around, 
Are lines of mystic import seen ; 
And many a quaint device is found, 


And many a glowing verse between. 


’Tis here, at morn or dewy eve, 
In meditative mood reclined, 


The world, its pomps and cares, I leave, 


And shut the door on all mankind. 


Full many a tome’s neglected weight, 
Here, page by page, mine eyes survey ; 


Full many a patriot’s warm debate, 
And many a youthful poet’s lay ; 


When noisy, rough, intestine broils, 
- Or rude commotions, sore molest, 
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My sentimental soul recoils, 
And here I fly for peace and rest. 


Sweet! oh sweet, the evening hour, 
*Tis then I bid the world farewell— 
Tis then I seek the lonely bower 
In which my soul delights to dwell. 


Miss Pyefinch was charmed with 
this production of my cousin’s muse; 
the only thing that puzzled her was, 
whereabouts this nice little retreat 
could possibly besituated,asmemory 
refused to supply her with any edifice 
about the grounds at all answering 
the description given. Sir Oliver 
indeed hazarded a suggestion, but 
the fair Sappho was highly scanda- 
lized at the bare insinuation, and 
most indignantly rejecting the solu- 


tion offered, finally concluded that 
the whole was merely a flight of 
fancy, or, as she phrased it, “a 
poetic fiction.” 

The period was now rapidly ap- 
proaching when it was thought ad- 
visable that I should be removed 
from Westminster to the University. 
I was turned of eighteen, tall and 
active, and furnished with a suffi- 
cient quantum of Greek and Latin to 
make my debtit among those classic 
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scenes, without any violent appre- 
hension of a failure. Colonel Staf- 
ford had been some time in: England ; 
his constitution, originally not a 
strong one, had been much injured 
by the exertions, privations, and fa- 
tigues, necessarily attendant on a 
desultory and protracted series of 
campaigns ; of late, too, the mode of 
warfare had begun to assume a more 
decided character, and the “ march- 
ings and counter-marchings” were 
now, as the plans of the great com- 
mander who directed the operations 
changed from the offensive to the 
defensive, interspersed with skir- 
mishes and actions, dangerous in the 
extreme during their progress, though 
ever glorious in their results. Fre- 
quently exposed, from the nature of 
his official situation on the staff, to 
the hottest fire of the enemy, and 
urged by the innate gallantry of a 
disposition rather impetuous than 
prudent, into dangers which he 
might perhaps without discredit 
have avoided ; still the “ sweet little 
cherub that sits up aloft,’ seemed 
to watch over my father’s safety 
with unwearied vigilance. Often 
was the weapon levelled by man, 
but Heaven averted the ball; and 
with a single exception, he came out 
of every conflict scathless and unin- 
jured. It was not till after his re- 
turn to England, whither he was at 
length despatched with the official 
accounts of the battle of ——-, and 
his subsequent retirement into the 
bosom of his family, that the ravages 
made in his health, by his long con- 
tinued subjection to the hardships 
of a military life, passed under the 
inauspicious combinations of an ac- 
tive enemy and an ungenial climate, 
were fully apparent. A wound, too, 
originally of a trivial nature, as his 
friends had been taught to believe, 
but which had never been entirely 
healed, now joined to occasion alarm 
to his friends, and to give a charac- 
ter to other symptoms which be- 
tokened a sure, though gradual de- 
cay. Mrs Stafford, for a while, shut 
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her eyes, and remained obstinately 
blind to what was perfectly apparent 
to every one else, and fondly flat- 
tered herself that the increasing 
debility of her husband might be 
successfully combated by quiet, his 
native air, and the soothing atten- 
tions of conjugal affection. Her 
hopes were groundless; the hectic 
on his cheek became, it is true, more 
vivid, but it contrasted painfully 
with the sallow paleness of the rest 
of his countenance, while a short dry 
cough, and his attenuated form, 
evinced but too surely that his sta- 
mina were affected, if not reduced. 
The symptoms were but too pro- 
phetic; as spring (the third since his 
return) advanced, his inability to 
contend against disease became daily 
more evident, till early in the fatal 
month of May, a month so critical to 
invalids, my dear father resigned his 
upright and honourable spirit into 
the hands of Him who gave it. 

My poor mother was overwhelmed 
with the most profound grief by this 
melancholy event, the more so, as 
although of late the conviction had 
been forced upon her, that Colonel 
Stafford was in a rapidly declining 
state, still she had never contem- 
plated the probability of so sudden 
a dissolution of those ties which 
formed the principal joy of her ex- 
istence. It was done, however.— 
Those ligaments of the soul which 
bound her to an adored and adoring 
husband, were at length severed ; 
and till their reunion in a future 
world, I was the only object to 
which she was now to look for com- 
fort and support. My father’s death 
had been so sudden, that I had bare- 
ly time to reach home, from Christ 
Church, of which I was now a mem- 
ber, in order to receive his blessing. 
He died like a Christian, calm, fear- 
less, and resigned, with his latest 
breath commending my mother to 
my care. Years have since rolled 
on, but the moment is fresh as ever 
in my memory.—May I never forget 
it! 
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THE INDIAN’S REVENGE. 


But by my wrongs, and by be | wrath, 
To-morrow Oroonoko’s breat 
That fires yon Heaven with storms of death, 
Shall guide me to the foe! 
Indian Song in “ Gertrude of Wyoming.” 


SCENE IN THE LIFE OF A MORAVIAN MISSIONARY.* 





Scene—The shore of a Lake surrounded by deep woods—A solitary cabin on 
its banks, overshadowed by maple and sycamore trees— Herrmann, the Mis- 
sionary, seated alone before the cabin— The hour is evening twilight. 


Herrmann. Was that the light from some lone swift canoe 
Shooting across the waters ?—No, a flash 
From the night’s first quick fire-fly, lost again 
In the deep bay of Cedars. Not a bark 
Is on the wave; no rustle of a breeze 
Comes through the forest. In this new, strange world, 
Oh! how mysterious, how eternal, seems 
The mighty melancholy of the woods! 
The Desert’s own great spirit, infinite ! ) 
Little they know, in mine own father-land, 
Along the castled Rhine, or e’en amidst 
‘The wild Harz mountains, or the silvan glades 
Deep in the Odenwald, they little know 
Of what is solitude! In hours like this, 
There, from a thousand nooks, the cottage-hearths } 
Pour forth red light through vine-hung lattices, 
To guide the peasant, singing cheerily, 
On the home-path ;—while round his lowly porch, 
With eager eyes awaiting his return, 
The clustered faces of his children shine 
To the-clear harvest-moon. Be still, fond thoughts! 
Melting my spirit’s grasp from heavenly hope 
By your vain earthward yearnings. O my God! 
Draw me stil] nearer, closer unto Thee, 
Till all the hollow of these deep desires 
_ May with thyself be filled !—Be it enough 
At once to gladden and to solemnize 
My lonely life, if for thine altar here 
In this dread temple of the wilderness, 
By prayer, and toil, and watching, I may win 
The offering of one heart, one human heart, 


Bleeding, repenting, Joving ! 
ek ° Hark! a step, 


An Indian tread! I know the stealthy sound— 
’Tis on some quest of evil, through the grass 
cae by serpent-like. 
e comes forward and meets an Indian warrior armed. 
Enonio, is it thou? I see thy form 
i Tower stately through the dusk; yet scarce mine eye 
Discerns thy face. 
Enonio. My father speaks my name. 
Herrmann. Are not the hunters from the chase returned ? 
The night-fires lit? Why is my son abroad ? 








* Circumstances similar to those on which this scene is founded, are recorded in 
Carne’s Narrative of the Moravian Missions in Greenland, and gave rise to the dra- 
matic sketch, 
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Enonio. The warrior’s arrow knows of nobler prey 
Than elk or deer. Now let my father leave 
The lone path free. 

Herrmann, The forest-way is long 
From the red chieftain’s home. Rest thee awhile 
Beneath my sycamore, and we will speak 
Of these things further. 

Enonio. Tell me not of rest! 

My heart is sleepless, and the dark night swift. 
I must begone. 

Herrmann (solemnly.) No, warrior, thou must stay! 
The Mighty One hath given me power to search 
Thy soul with piercing words—and thou must stay, 
And hear me, and give answer! If thy heart 
Be grown thus restless, is it not because 
Within its dark folds thou hast mantled up 
Some burning thought of ill? 

Enonio (with sudden impetuosity.) How should I-rest ? 
—Last night the spirit of my brother came, 

An angry shadow in the moonlight streak, 

And said—* Avenge me !””—In the clouds this morn, 
I saw the frowning colour of his blood— 

And that, too, had a voice.—I lay at noon 

Alone beside the sounding waterfall, 

And thro’ its thunder-music spake a tone, 

—A low tone piercing all the roll of waves— 
And said— Avenge me !”’—There have I raised 
The tomahawk, and strung the bow again, 

That I may send the shadow from my couch, 
And take the strange sound from the cataract, 
And sleep once more. 

Herrmann. A better path, my son, 
Unto the still and dewy land of sleep, 

My hand in peace can guide thee—ev’n the way 
Thy dying brother trode.—Say, didst thou love 
That lost one well ? 

Enonio. Kuow’st thou not we grew up 

Even as twin roes amidst the wilderness ? 
Unto the chase we journeyed in one path, 
We stemmed the lake in one canoe; we lay 
Beneath one oak to rest.—When fever hun 

Upon my burning lips, my brother’s hand 

as still beneath my head; my brother’s robe 
Covered my bosom from the chill night air. 

Our lives were girdled by one belt of love, 

Until he turned him from his fathers’ gods, 

And then my soul fell from him—then the grass 
Grew in the way between our parted homes, 
And wheresoe’er I wandered, then it seemed 
That all the woods were silent.—1I went forth— 

I journeyed, with my lonely heart, afar, 

And so returned :—and where was he ?—the earth 
Owned him no more. 

Herrmann, But thou thyself since then 
Hast turned thee from the idols of thy tribe, 

And, like thy brother, bowed the suppliant knee 
To the one God. 

Enonio. ‘Yes, I have learned to pray 
With my white father’s words, yet all the more, 
My heart, that shut against my brother’s love, 
Hath been within me as an arrowy fire, 

Burning my sleep away.—In the night-hush, 
Midst the strange whispers and dim shadowy things 
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Of the great forests, I have called aloud 
“ Brother, forgive, forgive !”—he answered not— 
—His deep voice, rising from the Jand of souls, 
Cries but “ Avenge me !”—and I go forth now 
To slay his murderer, that when next his eyes 
Gleam on me mournfully from that pale shore, 
I may look up, and meet their glance, and say 
— I have avenged thee.” 

Herrmann. Oh! that human love 
Should be the root of this dread bitterness, 
Till Heaven through all the fevered being pours 
Transmuting balsam !—Stay, Enonio, stay ! 
Thy brother calls thee not !—The spirit world 
Where the departed go, sends back to earth 
No visitants for evil—’Tis the might 
Of the strong passion, the remorseful grief 
At work in thine own breast, which lends the voice 
Unto the forest and the cataract, 
The angry colour to the clouds of morn, 
The shadow to the moonlight—Stay, my son! 
Thy brother is at peace.—Beside his couch, 
When of the murderer’s poisoned shaft he died, 
I knelt and prayed ; he named his Saviour’s name, 
Meekly, beseechingly ;—he spoke of thee 
In pity and in love. 

Enonio (hurriedly.) Did he not say 
My arrow should avenge him ? 


Herrmann. His last words 
Were ail forgiveness. 
Enonio. What! and shall the man 


Who pierced him, with the shaft of treachery, 
Walk fearless forth in joy ? 

Herrmann. Was he not once 
Thy brother’s friend ?—Oh! trust me, not in joy 
He walks the frowning forest. Did keen love, 
The late repentant of its heart estranged, 
Wake in thy haunted bosom, with its train 
Of sounds and shadows—and shall he escape ? 
Enonio, dream it not!—Our God, the all-just, 
Unto himself reserves this Royalty— 
The secret chastening of the guilty heart, 
The fiery touch, the scourge that purifies, 
Leave it with Him !—Yet make it not thy hope— 
For that strong heart of thine—oh ! listen yet— 
Must in its depths o’ercome the very wish 
For death or fortune to the guilty one, 
Ere it can sleep again. 


Enonio. My father speaks 
Of change, for man too mighty. 
Herrmann. I but speak 


Of that which hath been, and again must be, 

If thou wouldst join thy brother, in the life 

Of the bright country, where, I well believe, 

His soul rejoices.— He had known such change. 

He died in peace. He, whom his tribe once named 
The avenging eagle, took to his meek heart, 

In its last pangs, the spirit of those words 

Which from the Saviour’s cross went up to Heaven: 
“ Forgive them, for they know not what they do, 
Father, forgive !”,—And o’er the eternal bounds 

Of that celestial kingdom undefiled 

Where evil may not enter, He, I deem, 
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Hath to his Master passed.—He waits thee there— 

For love, we trust, springs heavenward from the grave, 
Immortal in its holiness.—He calls 

His brother to the land of golden light, 

And ever-living fountains—couldst thou hear 

His voice o’er those bright waters, it would say, 

‘* My brother! oh! be pure, be merciful ! 

That we may meet again.” 

Enonio (hesitating.) Can I return 
Unto my tribe, and unavenged ? 

Herrmann. To Him, 

To Him, return, from whom thine erring steps 
Have wandered far and long !—Return, my son, 
To thy Redeemer !—Died he not in love, 

—The sinless, the divine, the Son of God— 
Breathing forgiveness midst all agonies, 

And we, dare we be ruthless ?—By His aid 

Shalt thou be guided to thy brother’s place 

Midst the pure spirits.—Oh! retrace the way 
Back to thy Saviour! he rejects no heart 

Ev’n with the dark stains on it, if true tears 

Be o’er them showered.—Aye, weep, thou Indian Chief! 
For, by the kindling moonlight, I behold 

Thy proud lips working—weep, relieve thy soul ! 
Tears will not shame thy manhood, in the hour 
Of its great confjict. 

Enonio (giving up his weapons to Herrmann.) Father, take the bow, 
Keep the sharp arrows, till the hunters call 
Forth to the chase once more.—And let me dwell 
A little while, my Father! by thy side, 

That I may hear the blessed words again 
—Like water-brooks amidst the summer hills— 
From thy true lips flow forth. For in my heart 
The music and the memory of their sound 

Too long have died away. 

Herrmann. Oh! welcome back, 
Friend, rescued one !—Yes, thou shalt be my guest, 
And we will pray beneath my sycamore 
Together, morn and eve; and I will spread 
Thy couch beside my fire, and sleep at last 
—After the visiting of holy thoughts— 

With dewy wing shall sink upon thine eyes! 
—Enter my home, and welcome, welcome back, 
To peace, to God, thou lost and found again! 
[ They go into the cabin together 

Herrmann (lingering for a moment on the threshold, looks up to the 

starry skies.) 
Father ! that from amidst yon glorious worlds 
Now look’st on us, thy children! make this hour 
Blessed for ever! May it see the birth 
Of thine own image in the unfathomed deep 
Of an immortal soul ;—a thing to name 
With reverential thought, a solemn world! 
To Thee more precious than those thousand stars 
Burning on high in thy majestic Heaven ! 
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In our age of universal illumina- 
tion, darkness is a pastidea. Poli- 
tics have lost their intricacy. Mo- 
rals are as simple in theory as they 
are rigid in practice. Science sits in 
the corners of the streets, lecturing 
to naked philosophers; and Govern- 
ment throws off her robe of cere- 
mony, and walks as naked as the 
philosophers themselves. Yet, too 
much light may be as overwhelming 
as too little, and it is possible that 
our sansculotte politicians may be 
as much bewildered in the excessive 
sunshine of the nineteenth century, 
as the most carefully costumed mi- 
nister in the obscurity of the eight- 
eenth. However, “ Dimeliora.” It 
is not the part of wisdom to boast, or 
of reasoning to draw conclusions in 
scorn of facts. We have discovered, 
that our forefathers were totally ig- 
norant of every sound principle of 
government at home, and policy 
abroad. Among our accessions of 
knowledge, we have ascertained, that 
in distrusting France, and allying 
themselves with Germany, they en- 
tirely miscalculated the nature of 
the national good and evil. And not 
to speak contemptuously of those 
whose blood flows in our veins, and 
who, by some means or other, cer- 
tainly contrived to build up a very 
considerable empire, we admit that 
luck is an element of policy, that the 
blunderer may be as well off as the 
sage, and that there is a pity, or a 
protection, which, as the Turks say, 
especially saves the bones of children 
and idiots from being broken. | Yet 
History, old almanack as it is in the 
new vocabulary, will make itsimpres- 
sion upon the more refractory minds, 
Those whose alertness is not suffi- 
cient for the rapid movement of a 
moving time, the race of reason, must 
be content with such guides as they 
can find; and while the bolder ener- 
gies and brighter spirits of the age 
of light sail loose on the wings of 
speculation, we must try to make 
our way by clinging to the skirts of 
experience as we can. 

History tells us that the only ge- 
nuine peril of England has been from 
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France. To all other aggressors she 
has opposed, and will oppose, an iron 
rampart of confidence and valour. 
The navy of Spain was dashed more 
against that rampart, than against the 
natural barriers of her svil. The 
pious gratitude of the country ac- 
knowledged the high interposition 
which sent the winds and billows to 
fight for the land of Religion; but it 
was the heroism of heart, which 
thought it “ foul shame that Parma 
or Spain should invade the borders 
of her realms; and the heroism of 
hand, which would have seconded 
that magnanimous feeling with the 
last drop of the enemies’ blood and 
its own, that awed the Spaniard for 
ever from the land.” To all the 
other powers of Europe and the 
earth she is inaccessible. But France 
can subdue with her principles, be- 
fore she strikes with her sword ; her 
tactic is not in the field, but in the 
cottage, the manufactory, and the 
streets ; her campaign is in the con- 
spiracy ; and the most fatal triumph 
of her eternal rivalry, is in the closest 
alliance with the spirit of her eoun- 
cils. Let us not be misunderstood, 
as desiring war with any nation, or 
as even repelling the intercourses of 
amity with France, while it is possi- 
ble to be retained. Our alarm is 
generated only by the attempt at 
identity of purpose, by the adoption 
of her principles, by the separation 
of our policy from that of our old 
allies for the sake of combining 
more exclusively with France; our 
thinking the world well lost, and 
playing the part, to meet the fate of 
Anthony, for our glittering, volup- 
tuous, —— profligate Cleo- 
patra. France exhibits at this mo- 
ment one feature which should warn 
us against all promises of her fide- 
lity. She is without a religion. It 
is utterly impossible that without 
this great pledge of honour, justice, 
and peace, she can be faithful to a 
British alliance. The connexion may 
go on unbroken for a few years, but 
it is illicit ; it wants the only sanction 
which can make it honest, prosper- 
ous, or firm, Even if no blight should 
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fall upon it from a higher source 
than the passions or principles of 
man, it must break off by the nature 
of human things ; what began in im- 
prudence must end in caprice: for- 
tunate if a community of error does 
not end in a community of corrup- 
tion, and the ili-judged alliance of 
the vices and the follies surprise the 
world with the moral, how a great 
nation may be most speedily un- 
done. 

It is not to be supposed that we 
can be panegyrists of the ancient 
church of France. Its prejudices, 
and its unfitness for being the teacher 
of a national mind, or the depository 
of those deathless truths, which were 
given for the instruction of that mind 
in higher objects than the rights even 
of kings, churches, and prelates, 
brought their own heavy penalties. 
But, we think, with Plutarch, that 
the darkest superstition is better than 
infidelity ; the most ignorant reve- 
rence of an Eternal Source of truth, 
purity, and justice, is a better ele- 
ment of society than the most spark- 
ling contempt of them all; and that 
when the winds are abroad, and the 
commonwealth is on the surge, we 
should confide more in the fidelity 
that piloted itself by the dimmest 
gleam of the worlds above, than in 
the most flourishing promises of 
reaching our anchorage, with repub- 
lican honour at the prow, and repub- 
lican Atheism at the helm. We there- 
fore pronounce that our alliance with 
the throne and people of Louis-Phi- 
lippe must be insecure; if we extendit, 
must be dangerous to the full degree 
of its extent; and in the first serious 
collision with Europe, may be our 
ruin. In France, at this moment, 
there is no national religion. That 
has been abolished by the legislature 
of the streets. The deliberations of 
the pike and the pistol, in the three 
days of July, decided that question 
without the formality of debate. The 
rabble of Paris spoke the word, and 
it was done. The legislature was 
worthy of the work, and the work 
worthy of the legislature. Now every 
man in France may choose his reli- 
gion for himself, or make his reli- 

_gion, or may neither choose nor 
make. Thus, nine-tenths of France 
have no religion of any kind. The 
sean genserion wil] be the inherit- 
ors their fathers’ principles ; 
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France, without the declaration of 
Atheism, will have the substance; 
and the popular novelty will be’the 
man who believes in the existence of 
a hereafter, or binds his oath, and 
keeps his conscience in awe, by the 
acknowledgment of aGod. We say 
this in no angry recollection of old 
rivalry, and in no modern fear. We 
say it as little in offence to the per- 
sonal honour of her people, or the 
olitical integrity of her sovereign. 
he stipulations of public council 
may be formed in the purest spirit of 
good faith; but the solidity of the 
connexion is forbidden by a law 
more powerful than human honour 
or national policy. With a people 
nationally divorced from religion, no 
other safe connexion can follow. 
Strength and weakness may com- 
bine. But Protestant England and 
Infidel France must overpower a 
repulsion seated in nature, before 
they can combine. As well might 
both ends of the needlc point to the 
ole. 

When Pitt, in 1793, was reproached 
by Opposition with refusing to make 
peace with France, he turned on his 
reproachers, and boldly asked, With 
whom was he to make peace ? where 
was the French Government ? Was 
England to send an ambassador to 
treat with the Tribunal, or catch the 
faction as it passed through the 
streets to the scaffold ? What, could 
the honourable gentleman tell him, 
was the Government of France at that 
hour, or who; or how long they 
might last, or whether another week 
of change might not see the firmest 
treaties worth no more than the pa- 
per they were written on, and France, 
under the new sovereignty of a new 
mob, choosing new allies, acting on 
new principles, and finishing a mock 
negotiation by a furious plunge into 
hostilities? And what is the difference 
in the year 1834 ? A rabble quarrel, 
a popular play, atrial for libel, a Par- 
liamentary duel, a refugee princess, 
a duellist’s funeral, each and all shake 
the consumptive frame of the Statein- 
to convulsions. A hundred thousand 
of the rabble following the hearse of 
an individual never heard of before, 
and five-and-twenty thousand troops 
of the line paraded to keep them 
from sacking the Tuileries, are the 


evidences of royal stability. If Louis- , 
Philippe were to die to-morrow, who ' 
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would ensure royalty in France for 
a week? The succession of his fa- 
mily would be as fair a matter of the 
die, as any game at the tables of the 
Maisons de jeu of the Palais Royal; 
the whole a matter of chance whe- 
ther the Duke of Orleans put the 
crown on his head, or M. Lafayette 
ascended the chair in the majesty of 
the bonnet rouge; whether the Par- 
liameut took the oath of allegiance, or 
the bayonets of the National Guard, 
crossing the bayonets of the line, set- 
tle the succession in their own way, 
and establish a Grand National Re- 
publique of teu-franc freeholders. 
These truths are as palpable as the 
day : and itis to this floating govern- 
ment that we are to auchor the Bri- 
tish Empire, and bravely resolve to 
sink or swim with our companion. 
But the still more formidable 
fruits of the alliance are already 
sprouting among ourselves. The li- 
terature of France, the product of 
Republican principles on private li- 
centiousness, is coming over in every 


shape of temptation; profligate no- - 


vels for the closet, profligate plays 
for the theatres, are the last impor- 
tations from France. We have al- 
ready had an exhibition on the Me- 
tropvlitan Stage, of the profanation 
of the tomb, the dead actually walk- 
ing out of their coffins, to the tune of 
@ quadrille, and a hundred and fifty 
opera girls running about the stage, 
in a condition, as to dress, startling 
even among opera girls. In this in- 
stance, the public were taken by sur- 


prise. Disgust soon put down the- 


exhibition, and a fortnight in London 
finished the display which in Paris 
enjoyed the full flame of popularity 
for a year. But another exhibition 
followed, of a more mature order of 
the profane. The history of that 
magnificent and wonder- working pe- 
riod which brought Israel from the 
Egyptian dungeons, was turned into 
@ stage show, and Moses sang, haran- 
ed, and even would have danced, 
ut for the intervention of an autho- 
rity, which ought to have at once 
extinguished the whole offence. The 
“ Sacred” Ballet was prohibited, but 
just in time, by the Bishop. Another 
attempt of the same kind was hurried 
on, too injudiciously, before the pub- 
lic had time to forget the disgust of 
the former. It perished, and we 
shall hope it has given a deathblow 
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to the whole oratorio family,—a epe- 
cies of authorship, which, whether 
on or off the stage, or whether flou- 
rishing in stage frippery, or limited 
to the orchestra, utterly lowers the 
sulemn dignity of the subject, vul- 
garizes language which ought never 
to be used but in scenes totally re- 
mote from the heated follies and 
gross feelings of atheatrical audience, 
and always has offended, and al- 
ways must offend, every sentiment 
of every mind that can distinguish 
between ribaldry and reverence. In 
these censures, we pass by managers, 
publishers, and the whole crowd of 
mere agents; they follow but the 
change of the time—they are passive 
—they are the carriers, the conduits, 
the instruments—to them the results 
may be unconsidered, or unknown. 
The crime is in the public taste, and 
the perversion is the work of France. 
If this channel be not cut off, the 
corruption of the land must follow. 
And the chief calamity of this state 
of things is, that it assumes some- 
thing of the shape of an operation 
of nature. Whether the present Mi- 
nisters have been the cause (we do 
not believe them to have been the 
cause), or whether they would de- 
sire to get rid of the result, it is be- 
yond their power. A vivlent sepa- 
ration might be as ruinous, as iden- 
tity. We are Siamesed to France; 
we capnot cut asunder the link 
without hazarding blood; and we 
must await the work of time, and be 
vigilant to watch for those oppertu- 
nities which Providence gives to 
nations, not wilfully undone. We 
‘must try to recover our character 
with the great German powers ; to 
cherish such amity as we can with 
Prussia, now only an outpost of the 
great northern Empire, to fix the 
most unhesitating faith with Aus- 
tria, now shrinking from our revolu- 
tionary tactics, and in that terror, 
siding with Russia; and with France 
neutral, neither provoked to injure, 
nor enabled to betray, calmly and 
resolutely make our preparation for 
the bloodiest contest that Europe has 
ever seen, amd in which the war will 
be with England, against England, 
and for the last ship and shilling, the 
last acre and the last privilege of 
England. A war with Russia, in the 
course of a few years, is as inevitable 
as the spreading of the sea over an 
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undefended shore. Aud that war 
will essentially be anti-English. 
But that all conjecture on things so 
little within the competence of man 
must be vague, it might be pro- 
nounced that the direction and 
the instruments of that war will 
equally differ from all the past. The 
first struggle will be at sea, and the 
field of battle will be the Mediter- 
ranean. The means will be, not skill, 
but numbers; science will have little 
operation; the true element of the 
war will be multitude. With the 
Euxine for her wet dock, Russia 
may pour down a thousand ships, 
some to be destroyed, some to be 
captured, but the rest to sweep the 
seas. Europe will be no longer the 
— tilting-place of armies. Asia 

inor, Syria, the borders of the 
Euphrates, and the Indus, will be the 
field. The days so long expected, 
may be at hand, when those vast 
stagnant countries, to be roused 
from their stagnation only by war, 
will feel the force of that thunder- 
storm, and awake before the whirl- 
wind. Egyptand the Saracen world 
will pour forth, to meet the North. 
The Tartar tribes which have now 
for two hundred years been swelling 
their undisturbed population, and 
sharpening their unused swords for 
war, will be once more summoned to 
their old work of devastation, and 
fill the East with the terrors of bar- 
barian inroad, and perform their ter- 
rible share in shaking the system of 
the world. Whether this will be the 
Jast blow; or whether a still more 
universal liavoc shall complete the 
catastrophe, is among those questions 
which only presumption would at- 
tempt to resolve. But, of one thing 
we are sure, that to prepare for strug- 
gle is the best security for turning it 
into success; and that to adhere to 
the maxims by which England has 
been made wise, happy, and free, is 
the best preparation, let the struggle 
come when it will. 

What was the fine far-seeing lan- 
guage of Burke forty years ago? “A 

rench conspiracy is gaining ground 
in every country. This system, hap- 
pening to be founded on principles 
the most delusive, indeed, but the 
most flattering to the natural propen- 
sities of the unthinking multitude, 
and to the speculations of all who 
think, without thinking profoundly, 
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must extend itsinfluence. A predo- 
minant inclination towards it appears 
in all who have zo religion; when 
otherwise, their disposition leads: 
them to be advocates even for des- 
potism. Hence Hume, though I can- 
not say that he does not throw out 
some expressions of disapprobation 
on the proceedings of the levellers, 
in the reign of Richard IL, yet affirms 
that the doctrines of John Bull were 
conformable to the ideas of primitive 
equality, which are engraven in the 
hearts of allmen. Boldness formerly 
was not the character of Atheists, as 
such. They were even of a charac- 
ter nearly the reverse. They were, 
like the old Epicureans, rather an 
unenterprising race. But they have 
grown active, designing, turbulent, 
and seditious. They are sworn ene- 
mies to king, nobility, and priest- 
hood.” 

Republicanism was checked in 
Europe by the double cause of its 
excesses in France, and its ravages 
beyond France. The nations hur- 
rying to prostrate themselves before 
a god, shrank from the worship of a 
maniac. Even the populace who 
hailed the French armies as deliver- 
ers, were indignant when their de- 
liverance was felt only in blows, 
But the salutary terror is gone with 
its cause. France is now no longer 
the naked lunatic, rending its own 
flesh, and pledging the nations round 
it in cups of blued. She now wears 
the dignity of a settled government ; 
she speaks the principles of rebellion 
from the majesty of a throne. She 
is not now the wild sibyl utteriog 
her frenzied inspirations from ca- 
verns and ruins, and sending her 
fragile decrees to be borne on the 
gusts of the storm. She is now the 
Pythoness, standing on the golden 
tripod, with the magnificence of na- 
tional wealth, and the solemnities of 
national worship round her; and 
summoning the grave procession of 
kings and kingdoms to listen to the 
words of fate. A total and a most 
formidable change has come over 
her whole instrumentality for affect- 
ing the European future. Alliance, 
not war; the appearance of the most 
generous candour, instead of the 
most ostentatious perfidy; a fond, 
zealous, universal sympathy in the 
wrongs of mankind, undistinguished 
by clime or colour, instead of open 
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contempt for each, and an open de- 
termination to wield the supremacy 
of all, are the securer means by 
which France now pursues her old 
object—the sceptre of the world. 
She no longer tears her way through 
nations with the thunderbolt; her 
more powerful destroyer is the si- 
lent, creeping, wide-spreading mala- 
ria of republicanism. 

Now, the fact being unquestion- 
able that French principles are the 
principles of a large, powerful, and 
reckless party in England, who, alter- 
nately regarding Ministers as their 
tools and their antagonists, feel per- 
fectly satisfied as to their being able 
to sweep all administrations into 
their current; it must be of some 
import to know what those prin- 
ciples are. Forty years ago their 
creed as to Kings was laid down by 
the celebrated Condorcet in his pa- 
per on the education of the Dau- 

hin, of whom he had been chosen 

y the National Assembly to be the 
tutor, or rather the jailor. ‘“‘ The 
Assembly willed that the wselessness 
of a King, and the necessity of seek- 
ing means to establish something in 
lieu of a power founded on illusion, 
should be one of the first truths of- 
fered to the reason of the pupil; the 
obligation of conforming himself to 
this, being the first of his moral duties. 
The object is less to form a King, 
than to teach him that he should 
know how to wish no longer to be 
such.” This was the creed of the 
man who had filled the chair of the 
National Assembly, was their per- 
petual secretary and their principal 
guide. And this was in the period 
when a King was still acknowledged, 
and before the philosophers had 
given the practical illustration of 
their doctrines by cutting off the 
King’s head. 

But while Burke was thus sup- 
porting, by his parliamentary la- 
bours, and by his unrivalled pen, the 
cause of the Constitution and human 
nature, he received a blow which 
almost totally unmanned him. 
Richard Burke, his only son, was 
seized with an illness which speedily 
made such progress, that to all eyes, 
but those of his fond and sanguine 
father, his fate was sealed. It had 
been Burke’s ambition to educate 
his son fer public life, and no pains 
had been spared to cultivate him for 
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all the distinctions of Statesmanship. 
It has been too much the habit to 
compare the son with the eminent 
father, and to depreciate him below 
the level of ordinary talent, as much 
as he fell below the level of extra- 
ordinary. By this unfair estimate 
Richard Burke has passed for one 
of the customary examples of pa- 
rental blindness to filial mediocrity, 
and has been reckoned altogether 
beneath his value. But Burke was not 
a man to be sosimply hoodwinked by 
affection. If the son of Cicero was 
a blunderer, we have to learn that 
Cicero proposed him for public 
business. Burke certainly would 
not have embarked his son in the 
most difficult career of talent and of 
life, if he had not gravely satisfied 
himself that the bark was equal to 
the voyage. On retiring from Par- 
liament in June, 1797, he had ob- 
tained his son’s return for Malton, 
and had placed him on the first step 
of office, by Lord Fitzwilliam’s ap- 
pointment of him as his secretary in 
the Irish Viceroyalty. But his ca- 
reer was to be untried by the temp- 
tations of power, and unshaken by 
the casualties of fortune. His disor- 
der soon gave evidence of consump- 
tion. Burke’s sensitiveness of heart 
was so well known to his friends, 
that Bracklesley, the family physi- 
cian, decidedly suppressed all inti- 
mation of the nature of the disease 
from the unfortunate father, decla- 
ring that it would sooner put an end 
to his life than his son’s. The pa- 
tient was now removed to the sub- 
urbs for the benefit of the air, until 
he should commence his journey to 
Ireland. But that period was never 
to arrive. At length, but a week 
before he breathed his last, it was 
found necessary to give the intelli- 
oot to his unhappy father, who, 
rom that moment until he closed 
the tomb upon him, scarcely slept, 
tasted food, or was able to restrain 
himself from the most affecting ex- 
pressions of sorrow. A longer notice 
would probably have woru him out 
of the world. Some letters from Dr 
Laurence, the well-known friend of 
Burke, and brother of the present 
Archbishop of Cashell, present a de- 
tail of the progress of the disorder, 
and of what must interest us still 
more, its influence on the great 
mind and feeling heart of Burke. 
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The lettersate to Mrs Haviland, acon- 
nexion of the family. A few extracts 
are here given:—“ August 1, 1794— 
As Dr King” (afterwards Bishop of 
Rochester ) “ undoubtedly communi- 
cated to you the melancholy con- 
tents of my yesterday’s letter, you 
will be anxious to know whether 
another day has brought any new 
hope. There is a little, feeble and 
faint. The sentence is at least re- 
spited for a time. A second letter 
from Mr Burke yesterday evening 
informed me that the physicians 
forbade him to despair. ‘The disor- 
der is a consumption, which has, 
however, not yet reached the lungs. 
* * * * The family are with 
poor Richard in lodgings a little be- 
yond Brompton. It is a house of 
mourning indeed. Dr Bracklesley 
says, it is almost too much for him, 
who, as a physician, is inured tosuch 
sights, and in some degree callous 
tothem. * * * * * Mr Burke 
writes to me that he is almost dried 
up. The conclusion of his first letter 
was highly affecting. He ended 
with an abrupt exclamation—‘ Oh, 
my poor brother died in time!’ ” 
Before the next letter, the catas- 
trophe had arrived. “ August 4, 
—When I shortly informed you of 
the melancholy event on Saturday, 
1 was acquainted with the event, 
and nothing more, from the mouth 
of Dr Bracklesley. Some of the 
particulars I have since collected, as 
well as I could. They may afflict 
you, but there is a pleasure in such 
sorrow, which he who cannot taste, 
deserves to be pitied. You know 
every thing till the night previous to 
his death. During that night he was 
restless and discom posed. Inthe mor- 
ning his lips were observed to have 
become black. His voice, however, 
was better. * * * * * His fa- 
ther and mother did not suffer them- 
selves to be flattered by the favour- 
able symptoms. Their lamentations 
reached him where he lay. He rose 
from his bed. He then desired the 
servants to support him towards the 
room where his father and mother 
were sitting intears. * * * * 
He endeavoured to enter into con- 
versation with his father, but grief 
keeping the latter silent, he said, 
after some observations on his own 
¢ondition, ‘ Why, sir, do you not 
chide me for these unmanly feel- 
inge? 1 am under no terror. I 
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feel myself better, and in spi- 
rits, yet my heart flutters, I know 
not why. Pray, talk to me, sir; 
talk of religion, talk of morality; 
talk, if you will, on indifferent sub- 
jects.” Then turning round, he said, 
‘ What noise is that? Does it rain ? 
No, it is the rustling of the wind 
through the trees. And imme- 
diately, witha voice as clear as ever 
in his life, and a more than common 
grace of action, he repeated some 
beautiful lines from Adam’s morn- 
ing hymn. They are favourite lines 
of his father’s, and were so, as I re+ 
collect, of his poor uncle’s, to whom 
he was then going, with those very 
lines on his tongue,— 


‘* ¢ His praise, ye winds, that from four 
quarters blow— 

Breathe soft or loud ; amd wave your tops, 
ye pines, 

With every plant, in sign of worship 
wave !’ 


“ He began again, and again pro« 
nounced the lines with the same 
happiness of elocution and gesture, 
waved his head in sign of worship, 
and, worshipping, sank into the arms 
of his parents, as in a profound and 
sweetsleep! * * * The behaviour 
of our two poor friends is such as 
might be expected by those who 
know both their sensibility and their 
strength of reason. * * * During 
the first day, the father was, at times, 
as I have heard, truly terrible in his 
grief. He occasionally worked him- 
self up to an agony of affliction, and 
then, bursting away from all cons 
trol, would rush to the room where 
his son lay, and throw himself heads 
long on the bed or-on the floor, 
Yet, at intervals he attended, and 
gave directions relative to every 
little arrangement, pleasing himself 
most with thinking what would be 
most consonant to the living wishes 
of his son. At intervals, too, hé 
would argue against the ineffectual 
sorrow of his wife.” * * * “ Aum 
7.—At last I have seen poor Burke. 
His grief was less intolerable than I 
had supposed. He took me by sur 

rise, or I should then have avoided 
him. He told me he was bringing 
his mind by degrees to his miserable 
situation; and he lamented that he 
went to see his son after death, as 
the dead countenance has made such 
‘an impression on his imagination, 
that he éannot retrace in his memory 
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the features and air of his living 
Richard!” This letter corrects 
some of the statements of the fore- 
going. The patient had reached the 
room where his father was, but, 
finding himself feebler, returned to 
his bed. It was his father who ex- 

lained to him the noise, as the rust- 
ing of the trees. He then repeated 
the lines from Milton, sank back, 
and, after a short struggle, breathed 
no more.—“ Aug. 12. At last | have 
had the pleasure (I may truly say, 
under the circumstances) of seeing 
our dear Mrs Burke. After the first 
meeting, she was more composed 
than he; or she played her part 
more naturally, in order not to dis- 
compose him. He took me by the 
hand, and spoke in a tone of artifi- 
cial and laborious fortitude; she saw 
through the disguise, and gently re- 
proved him for not supporting bim- 
self as he promised.” 

There is undoubtedly in this vio- 
lence of sorrow something that may 
be reproved, as well as much that 
must be forgiven. It does not be- 
come men who have learned to 
“bear and forbear” in the high 
school from which the principles of 
Burke flowed, to exhibit despair on 
any visitation, let the blow be how- 
ever severe. In the excess of sor- 
row there is an approach to rebel- 
lion against the decrees of a wisdom 
which orders al] things in the spirit 
of benevolence. But much must be 
allowed to the peculiar glow and 
susceptibility of Burke’s mind: the 
temperament of genius is not mere- 
ly tender, but imaginative; and its 
quickness expands such a vision of 
sorrow, raises such clouds over the 
mind, and so sharpens and envenoms 
every sting of mental suffering, that 
all its pains, like all its joys, are 
urged to their keenest pitch ; and the 
spirit that is alone capable of rapt 
and enthusiastic delight, repays its 
privilege by turning anguish into 
agony. The loss of Burke’s son 
would have been melancholy under 
any circumstances, as his only off- 
spring; but he was lost at an age 
when he might seem to have ensured 
a long and active existence, in the 
height of accomplishment and intel- 
lectual vigour; descending iuto that 
arena where his father’s fame threw 
a glory round his advance, and 
where all the noblest prizes of the 
manliest emulation were open to his 
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generous contention. He died at 
thirty-six. On Burke’s remainin 

years the effect was powerful, sad 
he might be said to be visibly ap- 
proaching the grave from the day 
when his son was laid within its 


bosom. His mind was vigorous 
still. Perhaps the effect on his mind 
was, by clearing it from the imme- 
diate pressure and contact of the 
world, to add purity to its strength, 
to generalize its knowledge into the 
principles and essence of universal 
wisdom, and, by elevating, to spirit- 
ualize alike its views and its powers. 
But his frame was palpably shaken. 
He never afterwards entered Bea- 
consfield Church, nor could bear 
even to look towards it, since the 
interment of his son. It was the 
observation of those friends who had 
not seen him for some time before 
and after, that the change portend- 
ed dissolution; his countenance was 
meagre, his chest was hollow, and 
his body evidently infirm and bowed 
down by the blow. 

We have now to see this cele- 
brated man returning to that field 
in which his fame was first won, 
and shewing, that if he wore the 
arms of the patriot and the states- 
man no longer, it was not for want 
of the power to wield them in the 
front of the battle. But he re- 
turned now by compulsion ; forced 
in his latter days, and with his 
heart subdued by calamity, to de- 
fend his character, and waste on 
party the weapens which were made 
to war for humankind. Burke had 
closed his parliamentary career by 
sealing the exclusion of the Foxites 
from Ministerial hope. Having first 
awakened all the rational members 
of Opposition to a sense of the na- 
tional danger, he roused them into 
activity in the national cause. A 
junction of those members with the 
Ministry was effected by Burke’s 
especial influence ; and in July 1794, 
the junction was made practical and 
public by the appointment of the 
Duke of Portland to the third Secre- 
taryship of State, with the manage- 
ment of Ireland, and the addition of 
the blue riband. Earl Fitzwilliam 
was President of the Council, after 
which he accepted the Irish Vice- 
royalty. Earl Spencer was made 


Lord Privy Seal, and afterwards 
First Lord of the Admiralty; and 
Mr Windham was placed in the Se- 
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cretaryship of War. Lord Lough- 
_ borough was already Chancellor. 
This solid barrier rendered Oppo- 
sition furious. It had been deprived 
of all those whose advice and weight 
had hitherto restrained its violence ; 
and the remaiader were desperate 
with the sense of exclusion. Burke’s 
share in this important transaction 
was well known, and on his head all 
the tempest lowered. The first at- 
tack was made on him by a man 
whom Opposition were in the habit 
of pushing forward on all formida- 
ble occasions, on the principle of the 
Irish rebels pushing forward their 
bullocks to disorder the charge of 
the English cavalry. The Duke of 
Norfolk was a nobleman of the spe- 
cies most admirably adapted for this 
service. Coarse, dull, and self-suf- 
ficient, he blundered head fore- 
most into the battle; and almost too 
obtuse to feel when he was struck, 
and too self-satisfied to doubt that 
his absurdities were argument, and 
his vagaries would be listened to as 
principles, he burlesqued the cause 
with the most undoubting convic- 
tion that he was doing it and him- 
self immortal honour. His personal 
character was not of an order to 
make up for the deficiencies oi his 
understanding. Born a Roman Ca- 
tholic, he had discarded his belief, 
without any very public evidence 
that he had imbibed any other in its 
stead. He was probably as keen a 
theologian in his cradle, as he was 
to his dying day. The change had 
produced its fruits in the possession 
of parliamentary privileges and pub- 
lic rank ; but the records of White’s, 
and the gross symposia of the party, 
must be the vouchers for all that is 
to complete the biography of this 
heavy-headed patriot, and vulgar vo- 
luptuary. Burke felt that this was 
an antagonist beneath him, and per- 
‘haps he gave way rather rasbly to 
his sense of injury, in condescend- 
ing to notice the babblings of a very 
foolish and very worthless old en- 
cumberer of debate. But he was 
not in the habit of suffering any man 
to think that to attack him was a 
safe exercise, and he flung a loose 
thunderbolt at the unlucky Duke of 
Norfolk, which startled his sense of 
security, if not of shame, and taught 
him the wisdom of fear for the fu- 
ture. In the close of his remarks, 
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he says, “ Amongst those gentlemen 
who come to authority, a8 soon, or 
sooner than they come of age, I do 
not mean to include his Grace. He 
has had a large share of experience. 
He certainly ought to understand 
the English Constitution better than 
Ido. He had studied it in the fun- 
damental part. For one election I 
have seen, he has been concerned in 
twenty. Nobody is less of a vision- 
ary—nobody has more drawn his 
speculations from practice. No Peer 
has condescended to watch with 
more vigilance the declining fran- 
chises of the poor Commons. ‘ With 
thrice great Hermes he has out- 
watched the Bear.’ Often have his 
candles glimmered in the sockets 
whilst he grew pale at his constitu- 
tional puties. Long nights has he 
wasted; long, laborious, shriftless 
journeys has he made, and great 
sums has he expended, in order to 
secure the purity, the independence, 
and the sobriety of elections.” But 
the poor Duke was too imbecile an 
object for the pen of Burke, the 
sarcasm was too fine to be felt, and 
the Duke of Norfolk harangued, vo- 
ted, and blundered away, half uncon- 
scious that he was covered with ri- 
dicule, until he gave up the Opposi- 
tion bench and the bottle together 
for the “pep But a new event 
stirred all the latent ire of party into 
animation. The King, influenced by 
a just sense of Burke’s services to 
the empire in exposing conspiracy, 
extinguishing disaffection, and at 
once rousing and guiding the old 
national spirit in the path of national 
wisdom, virtue, and security, award- 
ed te him a pension of L.1200 a-year 
on the Civil List, and L.2500 on the 
four-and-a-balf per cent fund. The 
sum was liberal ; but if national jus- 
tice ever authenticated royal libe- 
rality, it was in this instance. Yet 
the outcry of Opposition was instant- 
ly let loose. Fox, who had squan- 
dered tens of thousands, thrown 
away in license of all kinds every 
shilling that he could get into his 
hands, lived at the gaming-table, and 
was at this moment subsisting on a 
party pension, a subscription, was all 
astonishment alike at the prodigal 
expenditure and the scandalous de- 
gradation! Sheridan was indignant 
at the etre (wig which could 


not comprehend the value of pounds, 
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shillings, and pence. The Duke of 
Bedford, with a rent-roll of L.100,000 
a-year, and yet raising money in all 
directions, was bursting with won- 
der, to conceive how so capacious a 
sum as L.3700 could be occupied in 
the comforts or uses of any indivi- 
dual, let his merits be what they 
may. This genuine specimen of all 
that makes aristocracy a burden, 
and a burlesque in the national eye, 
arrogant without dignity, daring 
without manliness, and officious 
without zeal, a bloated possessor of 
wealth which had been dropped on 
his head by the mere accident of 
birth, and who, in any fair compari- 
son of the two men, by nature, abi- 
lities, or accomplishments, would 
scarcely have been fit to lacquey 
Burke’s heels, Francis, Duke of Bed- 
ford, whose grand demonstration of 
politics and patriotism was actually 
to make his footmen comb the powder 
out of their locks, that he might ter- 
rify Mr Pitt into resignation !—this 
was the man, who, in an unlucky 
hour for his own repose, set himself 
forward as the denouncer of Burke 
for on ney eye inadequate reward 
of services that no money could re- 
pay, from the justice of his Sove- 
reign, and the gratitude of the empire. 

The common suggestions of fact 
and reason, that Burke had earned 
ne me remuneration many a year 

fore, even on the mere ground of 
official services; that he had surren- 
dered L.20,000 to the public, of the 
eng perquisites of the Army Pay- 

ffice; that his bill for the improve- 
ment of the public revenue, by abo- 
lishing useless offices, had produced 
a direct annual saving of L.80,000 
a-year —all passed unnoticed by 
those men of narrow notions and 
capacious patriotism. It was nothing 
to the purpose that the sum was 
gtanted to a man, who, after thirty 
years of the most vigorous and bril- 
liant efforts in public life,—efforts 
whose renown had illustrated the 
British name, as much as they had 
enlarged his own, in every region of 
the globe ; that it was incapable of 
being taken as the pledge of corrup- 
tion 1, a man who had withdrawn 


entirely from Parliament ; and that it 
was not beyond the income of a de- 
cent barrister, or the profits of a 
prosperous grocer, and not a twen- 

of the unearned income of the 
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useless Duke of Bedford. The cla- 
mour was raised by this pampered 
son of opulence, and the public saw, 
with equal disgust and surprise, the 
new moralists of the age starting up 
in their masquerade habits from the 
club, the gaming-table, and the race- 
course. Burke’s remarks on this 
equally absurd, ungenerous, and hy- 
pocritical proceeding, were given to 
the public in his “ Letter to a Noble 
Lord ;” one of those performances, 
which, of itself, would be enough to 
fix the writer in the highest honours 
of genius. We may be almost grate- 
ful to the aggressive folly which 
produced this noble retaliation. The 
barbarism, or the absurdity, of the 
attack, may well be forgiven, when 
we see the permanent grandeur and 
loftiness of the rampart thrown up 
for its repulse. He begins by ac- 
knowledging his obligations to the 
Duke of Bedford and the Earl of 
Lauderdale. “ Those noble persons 
have lost no time in conferring upon 
me that sort of honour which is alone 
within their competence. * * * * 
To have incurred the displeasure of 
the Duke of Orleans or the Duke of 
Bedford, to fall under the censure 
of Citizen Brissot, or his friend Lord 
Lauderdale, I consider as proofs, not 
the least satisfactory, that I have 
produced some part of the effect I 
proposed by my endeavours. I have 
Jaboured hard to earn, what the no- 
ble lords are generous enough to re- 

ay. * * * * * Why will they not 
et me remain in obscurity and in- 
action ? Are they apprehensive, that 
if an atom of me remains, the sect 
has something to fear? Must I be 
annihilated, lest, like old John Zis- 
ca’s, my skin might be made intoa 
drum, to animate Europe to eternal 
battle, against a tyranny that threat- 
ens to overwhelm all Europe and the 
human race ? 

“ The Revolution of France seems 
to have extended even to the consti- 
tution of the mind of man. The mo- 
ral scheme of France furnishes the 
only pattern ever known, which they 
who admire will instantly resemble. 
In my condition, though scarcely to 
be classed among the living, I am not 
safe from them. They have tigers 
to fall upon animated strength. They 
have hyznas to prey upon carcasses, 
The National Menagerie is collected 
by the first physiologists of the time; 
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and it is defective in no description 
of savage nature. They pursue even 
such as I, into the obscurest retreats, 
and haul them before their revolu- 


tionary tribunals. They have so de- 
termined a hatred to all privileged 
orders, that they deny even to the 
departed the sad immunities of the 
grave. Their turpitude purveys to 
their malice; they unplumb the dead 
for bullets to assassinate the living. 
If all Revolutionists were not proof 
against all caution, I should recom- 
mend it to their consideration, that 
no persons were ever known in his- 
tory, either sacred or profane, to vex 
the sepulchre, and by their sorceries 
to call up the prophetic dead, with 
any other event than the prediction 
of their own disastrous fate. Leave 
me, oh, leave me to repose! In one 
thing I can excuse the Duke of Bed- 
ford for his attack upon me and my 
mortuary pension. He cannot com- 
ree the transaction he con- 
emns. What I have obtained was 
the fruit of no bargain, the produc- 
tion of no intrigue, the result of no 
compromise, the effect of no solici- 
tation. The first suggestion of it 
never came from me, mediately, or 
immediately, to his Majesty, or any 
of his Ministers. It was long known, 
that the instant my engagements 
would permit, and before the heavi- 
est of all calamities had condemned 
me to obscurity and sorrow, I had 
resolved on a total retreat. I had 
executed that design. I was entirely 
out of the way of serving or hunting 
any statesman or party, before the 
Ministers carried into effect the spon- 
taneous bounty of the Crown. Both 
descriptions have acted as became 
them. When I could no longer serve 
them, Ministers have considered my 
situation. When I could no longer 
hurt them, the Revolutionists have 
trampled on my infirmity.” 

With that application to first prin- 
ciples, which forms the charm, and 
makes the imperishable value of 
his writings, he then touches on the 
ground of public reward. “I de- 
Cline his Grace’s jurisdiction as a 
judge. I challenge the Duke of Bed- 

ord as a juror upon the value of my 
services. I cannot recognise, in his 
few and idle years, the competence to 
judge of my long and laborious life. 

*¢s His Grace thinks I have 
obtained too much. I answer, that 
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my exertions, whatever they have 
been, were such as no hope of pecu- 
niary reward could possibly excite, 
and no pecuniary compensation can 
possibly reward them. Between 
money and such services, (if done by 
abler men than I am,) there is no 
common principle of comparison. 
They are qualities incommensurable, 
Money is made for the comfort and 
convenience of animal life. It cannot 
be a reward for what mere animal 
life must indeed sustain, but never 
can inspire. With submission to his 
Grace, I have not had more than suf- 
ficient. As to any noble use, I trust 
I know how to employ, as well as 
he, a much greater fortune than he 
possesses. When I say I have not 
received more than [ deserve, is this 
the Janguage I hold to Majesty ? No, 
Before that presence I claim no me- 
rit at all. One style to a gracious 
benefactor ; another to a proud and 
insulting foe.” 

In this language Burke states at 
once the maxim of a wise govern- 
ment, and the error of a foolish peo- 
ple. In our day, when the mob are 
the masters, money, the idol of the 
rabble, is naturally supposed to be 
the measure of every thing. The ar- 
tificer measures the work of his 
hands by its worth in wages; and ha- 
ving no other standard, and bein 
capable, from his gross and handic 
education, of no other, he thinks that 
he can ascertain the weight of genius, 
eloquence, virtue, and the noble ens 
ergies of hearts living and dying for 
the great interests of mankind, by a 

uinea more or less in the seale. 
hen revolution is creeping through 
the multitude, the first cry is always, 
Economy. This is the sole prin- 
ciple on which the Humes and char 
latans of that coarse and miserable 
class, propose to build their regene- 
ration of mankind. The temple is to 
have no priest but the money-chan- 
ger. The nation is to traffic for 
statesmen as the pedlar traffics for 
his wares,—buy them at the cheapest 
rate, and then make the most of 
them. The question with the new 
authorities from the workshop, ig 
not, which is the highest-minded, the 
most accomplished, the most ardent, 
active, and manly Cabinet, but which 
is the Cabinet that will be content to 
work for the lowest w: The 
whole system is constru on the 
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old Je rinciple. The loppin 
off five hundred Tones from + og 
come of a Minister, is a victory which 
these men think deserving of all the 
honours of triumphant patriotism. 
Envy and malice, aided by the true 
Republican uncharitableness, which 
suspects every man to be a villain 
on the first opportunity, doubtless 
have their weight with the rabble, 
and, in nine instances out of ten, 
are the whole and sincere motives of 
the charlatans, who trick them into 
vice and folly. To alow mind,toa 
vulgar antagonist, to a miserable 
struggler for influence, which he 
finds always withheld where his 
claims are to be tried on the stand- 
ard of gentlemen, no enjoyment is 
equal to that of proving that he can 
molest, if he cannot wound ; that if 
he cannot degrade the honour of the 
rival whose talents thraw him into 
perpetual contempt, he can at least 
narrow his income ; that if his argu- 
ments are cast back helplessly upon 
himself, his patriotic pretences strip- 
d, and his name turned into a 
urlesque, he can at least be felt in 
his arithmetic, and mulct his lofty 
scorner in the shape of so many shil- 
lings patriotically shorn from his 
subsistence. Prodigality is one 
thing, and parsimony is another. The 
true principle is, that the men who 
administer the government, are to 
receive all the national subsistence 
which can enable them to do their 
office in the most effectual manner. 
To the fulfilment of their public du- 
ties, all other considerations are 
totally trivial, and must be postpo- 
ned. The object of England must be 
to have first-rate men; and to have 
the whole time and thought, the 
whole heart and mind of those men, 
devoted to the guardianship of her 
interests. Money must be an entirely 
subordinate consideration. Money 
ceases to be an element, when the 
calculation is of the fate of Empires 
and posterity. In the presence of 
things of such overwhelming magni- 
tude, salaries and personal means 
fall into dust, and are nothing. The 
wisdom of one man averts a war, 
which would have cost us a hundred 
millions of money. The intelligence 
of another establishes a commercial 
code, which covers the land with ac- 
tivity. The valour of a third sends 
his spirit into the fainting glories of 
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the land, coerces victory, and brings 
home the national banner covered 
with inscriptions of triumph, and 
waving in the acclamations of the 
world. The eloquence of a fourth, 
accomplishing the still more capa- 
cious success, tramples down revo- 
lutionary violence at home, puts it to 
shame abroad, and throwing light at 
once on the evil and the good, wi- 
thers the treachery, by the same 
flash which opens the face of heaven 
to the virtue, piety, and fortitude of 
the Empire. What money could pro- 
duce such services, or what money 
can recompense them ? But the nar- 
rowness of public liberality may seri- 
ously cramp and distract the powers 
and the uses of such men. The policy 
that reigns now will soon reason 
itself into the advantage of making 
our couriers travel on foot, fight- 
ing our battles with not-proof gun- 
powder, and dismounting our cavalry 
until the trumpet announces the ene- 
my, and dismantling our ships until 
the battle is to be fought in the chops 
of the Channel. The public man who 
is uneasy in his personal circumstan- 
ces, is so far compelled to withdraw 
his mind from the service of the 
State. The public man who feels that 
the decent expenditure of his station 
is rapidly sinking into encumbrances, 
must beuneasy. The public man who, 
in contemplating the natural effect of 
years, Jooks upon the future as open- 
ing tohim only a vista of poverty, must 
be often disturbed, when it is es- 
sential to the highest interests of the 
State that he should be free from all 
disturbance. The public man whose 
eyes cannot fall upon the circle of 
his family without thinking of the 
certain difficulty, if not the actual 
destitution which must be their Jot, 
aggravated too by their fal] from the 
station of their father, and the pain 
of being followed by the public gaze 
into their obscurity, must have 
thoughts obtruding themselves on 
the hour when on his undivided 
council may hang the fate of his 
country—may have prognostics and 
fears driving sleep from his pillow, 
and withering into an early grave 
the heart, every pulse of whichshould 
have been given to the glory and the 
good of mankind. Pitt died at forty- 
seven, overwhelmed with debt. No 
man could charge this greatest of 
all British Statesmen with personal 
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waste; no gaming-table, no horse- 


race, no dissipated banqueting, no 
pomp of expenditure, could be al- 
eged against this virtuous and high- 
minded man. Yet it is clear that his 
means were too narrow for his situa- 
tion. None could be too magnificent 
for his services. We cannot enter 
into the recesses of the great states- 
man’s mind ; but who can say, how 
far the sense of this state of his 
affairs might not be among the causes 
of a death, thus occurring in the 
vigour of years ? Pitt’s elder brother 
is still living. What invaluable ser- 
vices might not have been obtained 
from the master mind of Pitt during 
the long vicissitudes of Europe 
since the day that saw him laid in the 
grave—his principle, his purity, his 
fortitude, matured by the experience 
of thirty years! From what miserable 
changes of party might not the na- 
tional character have been defended ; 
from what gross degradations of 
public men, issuing in what fatal in- 
roads on the constitution, might we 
not have been rescued? From what 
rising atrocities of Republicanism, 
already gathering its folds, and lift- 
ing its crested head and darting out 
its venomed tongue over the strug- 
gling liberty of the land, might we 
not have been delivered by the strong 
hand which crushed its neck, in what 
was scarcely more than the infancy 
and immaturity of his political being? 
Or, with what still nobler vigour, 
reserved for a still more perilous 
time, might we not see him grasping 
the deceiver, “that old serpent, 
which now goeth about to deceive all 
nations ;” and plunging the evil angel 
of Revolution into the dungeon, to 
abide there for a thousand years? 
And, after all, what saving, even in 
the most vulgar sense of the word, is 
effected? The Committees, Reports, 
and Commissioners, originating in 
Mr Hume’s rhetoric, and the weak- 
ness of the Legislature, which stoop- 
ed to listen to that indiscriminate dis- 
ciple of the counting-house, have 
amouated to, probably, ten times the 
sum which would have sustained 
every member of the Cabinet in the 
independence essential to their office 
and politic in the nation. Let us not 
be conceived to be the advocates for 
throwing away a single shilling. Our 
advocacy is for the true economy 
which knows that a bad commodity 
is dear at any price, and denies that 
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to be a saving at all, by which, whilé 
we save farthings, we lose millions, 
and sparing our pockets, suffer an 
empire to go to decay. 

Burke, in allusion to his own ef- 
forts in the reduction of the sinecures 
of the Civil List Establishment, states 
more of those general principles. He 
had found two opinions on the sub« 
ject of the reduction. One pro- 
nounced all change absurd, from the 
complication of the abuse; another 
would sweep 4ll away at once. “ No- 
thing but coarse amputation, or 
coarser taxation, was talked of. Blind 
zeal, or factious fury, were the whole 
contribution brought by the most 
noisy on the occasion.” He then finely 
observes, in that style in which his 
imagination acts as his reason, anda 
most splendid allusion is invigorated 
into aconvincingargument,—*Letme 
tell my youthful censor, that the ne- 
cessities of that time required some- 
thing very different from what others 
then suggested, or what his Grace 
now conceives. Let me inform him, 
that it was one of the most critical 
periods in our annals. Astronomers 
have supposed, that if a certain co- 
met, whose path intercepted theeclip- 
tic, had met the earth in some (1 for- 
get what) sign, it would have whirled 
us along with it in its eccentric 
course, into heaven knows what re- 
gions of heat and cold. Had the por- 
tentous comet of the ‘ Rights of Man,’ 
which ‘ from its horrid hair shakes 
pestilence and war, and with fear of 
change perplexes monarchs,’ crossed 
upon us in that internal state of Eng- 
land, nothing human could have pre- 
vented our being hurried into all the 
vices, crimes, horrors, and miseries 
of the French Revolution. *-* * * 
Happily, France was not then jaco- 
binized—her hostility was at a good 
distance. We had a limb cut off, but 
we preserved the body. There was 
much intestine heat, there was a 
dreadful fermentation. Wild and sa- 
vage insurrection quitted the woods, 
and prowled about our streets in the 
shape of Reform. Many of the 
changes, by a great misnomer called 
Parliamentary Reforms, went, in their 
certain and not very remote effect, 
home to the utter destruction of the 
constitution of the kingdom. Had 
they taken place, not France, but 
England, would have had the honour 
of leading up the death-dance of de- 
mocratic Revolution. * * * * At that 








time I was connected with men of 
high place in the community. They 
loved liberty, at least as much as the 
Duke of Bedford can do, and they 
understood it at least. as well. The 
liberty they pursued was a liberty 
inseparable from order, morals, and 
religion, and was neither hypoeriti- 
cally nor fanatically followed. They 
did not wish that liberty, in itself the 
first of blessings, should in its per- 
version become the greatest curse 
that could fall upon mankind. * * * * 
The desires of the people (partly na- 
tural, and partly infused into them 
by art) appeared in so wild and in- 
considerate a manner, with regard to 
the economical object, (I set aside 
the dreadful tampering with the body 
of the constitution itself, ) that if their 
petitions had been literally complied 
with, the State would have been con- 
vulsed, and a gate would have been 
opened through which all property 
might be ravaged.” 

He then strikes out more broadly 
into the general question. “ It cannot 
at this time be too often repeated, 
line upon line, and precept upon pre- 
cept, until it comes into the currency 
of a proverb, Zo innovate is not to 
reform. The French Revolutionists 
complained of every thing. They 
refused to reform any thing; they 
left nothing unchanged. The conse- 
quences are before us—not in remote 
history, not in future prognostication 
—they are about us, they are upon 
us. They shake public security, they 
menace private enjoyment, they 
dwarf the young, they break the 
) of the old. Knowledge is ren- 

red worse than ignorance, by the 
enormous evils of this dreadful inne- 
vation. The Revolution harpies of 
France, sprung from Night and Hell, 
or from that chaotic anarchy which 
generates ‘ all monstrous, all prodi- 
gious things,’ hatch their eggs in the 
nest of every neighbouring state.” 
He then _— a passing look at his 
helpless Grace of Bedford. “I was 
not, like his Grace, swaddled, and 
rocked, and dandled into a legislator. 
* Nitor in adversum’ is the motto for 
aman like me. I possessed not one 
of the qualities, nor cultivated one of 
the arts, that recommend mento the 
fayour and protection of the great. 
Iwas not made for a minion or a tool. 
As pare oe follow the trade of 
w e hearts, by imposing on 
the mahndines of the people, 
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At every step of my progress in life, 
(for at every step I was traversed and 
opposed,) and at every turnpike I 
met, I was forced to shew my pass. 
port.” 

He now comes more directly to the 
Duke’s charge, and retorts it with an 
effect which, if that shallow nobleman 
could ever derive any lesson from 
experience, must have made him 
wish the day of his unlucky speech 
blotted out of the calendar. “ The 
Duke of Bedford conceives that he is 
obliged to call the attention of the 
House of Peers to his Majesty’s grant 
to me, which he considers as excess- 
ive. I know not how it has happened, 
but it seems that, while his Grace 
was meditating his well-considered 
censure upon me, he fell into a sort 
of sleep. Homer nods, and the Duke 
of Bedford may dream; and as dreams 
(even his golden dreams) are apt to 
be incongruously put together, his 
Grace preserved the idea of reproach 
to me, but took the subject from the 
Crown grants to his own family. In 
that way of putting things together 
his Grace is perfectly right. The 
grants to the house of Russell were 
80 enormous, as not only to outrage 
all economy, but even to stagger cre 
dibility. The Duke of Bedford is the 
Leviathan among all the creatures of 
the Crown. He tumbles about his 
unwieldy bulk ; he plays and frolics 
in the ocean of the Royal bounty. 
Huge as he is, and while he ‘ lies 
floating many a rood,’ he is still a 
creature. His ribs, his fins, his whale- 
bone, the very spiracles through 
which he spouts a torrent of brine 
against his origin, and covers me all 
over with the spray; every thing of 
him and about him is from the throne. 
Is it for him to question the dispen- 
sation of the Royal favour? * * * # 
It would be not gross adulation, but 
uncivil irony, to say that he has any 
public merit of his own, to keep alive 
the idea of the services by which his 
vast landed pensions were obtained. 
It is his ancestor, the original pen- 
sioner, that has laid up this inex- 
haustible fund of merit, which makes 
his Grace so very delicate about the 
merit of all other grantees of the 
Crown. * * * * fhe first Peer of 
the name, the first purchaser of the 
grants, was 2 Mr Russell, a person of 
an ancient gentleman’s family, raised 
by being a minion of Henry VIII. 
The first of those immoderate grants 
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was taken, not from the ancient de- 
mesne of the Crown, but from the 
recent confiscations of the nobility of 
the land. The lion, having sucked 
the blood of his prey, threw the offal 
carcass to the jackall in waiting. Ha- 
ving once tasted the food of confis- 
cation, the favourite became fierce 
and ravenous. This worthy favour- 
ite’s first grant was made from the 
lay nobility. The second, infinitely 
improving on the enormity of the 
first, was from the plunder of the 
Church. In truth, his Grace is some- 
what excusable in his dislike to a 
grant like mine, not only in its quan- 
tity, but in its kind, so different trom 
his own. 

“Mine was from a mild and bene- 
volent Sovereign. His was from 
Henry VIIL 

“ Mine had not its fund in the mur- 
der of any innocent person of illus- 
trious rank, or in the pillage of any 
body of unoffending men. His 
grants were from the consolidated 
funds of judgments iniquitously /e- 
gal, and from possessions voluntarily 
surrendered by their owners, with 
the gibbet at their door. The merit 
of the original grantee from whom he 
derives, was that of being a prompt 
and greedy instrument of a /evelling 
tyrant. The merit of the original 
grantee was in giving his hand to the 
work, and partaking the spoil with 
a Prince who plundered the national 
Church. His founder’s merits were, 
by acts in which he served his mas- 
ter and made his fortune, to bring 
poverty, wretchedness, and depopu- 
lation, upon his country. His found- 
er’s merit was that of a gentleman 
raised by the arts of a Court, and the 
protection of a Wolsey, to eminence. 
His merit in that eminence was, by in- 
stigating a tyrant to injustice, to pro- 
voke a peeple to rebellion. The po- 
litical merit of the first pensioner of 
his Grace’s house, was that of being 
concerned, as a Counsellor of State, 
in advising, and in his person exe- 
cuting, the conditions of a disho- 
nourable peace with France; the 
surrendering the fortress of Bou- 
logne, then our outguard upon the 
continent. By that surrender, Calais, 
the key of France, and the bridle in 
the mouth of that power, was, not 
many years afterwards, finally Jost. 
The labour of his Grace’s founder 
merited the curses, not loud but 
deep; of the Commons of England, 
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in whom he and his master had ef- 
feeted a complete Parliamentary 
Reform, by making them, in their 
slavery and humiliation, the true and 
adequate representatives of a de 
based, degraded, and undone people. 
* * * * Letthe Duke of Bedford 
reject with scorn and horror, the 
counsels of the lecturers; those 
wicked panders to avarice 
ambition, who would tempt him, 
in the troubles of his country, to 
seek another enormous fortune in 
the forfeitures of another nobili- 
ty, and the plunder of another 
Chireh. * * * * Then will he for- 
get the rebellions which, by a 
doubtful priority in crime, his an- 
eestor had provoked and extin- 
guished. * * * * 

“ The Crown has considered me 
after long services. The Crown has 
— the Duke of Bedford in advance. 

e has had a long credit for any ser 
vice which he may perform hereafter. 
But let him beware how he endan- 
gers that constitution which secures 
his own utility or his own insignifi+ 
cance. The learned professors of 
the ‘ rights of men, regard pre- 
scription not as a title to bar all 
claim, set up against all possession, 
but as itself a bar against the pos» 
sessor. Such are their ideas, such 
their religion, such their law.- But, 
to our country and our race, so long 
as the well-compacted structure of 
our Church and State, the Sanctuary, 
the Holy of Holies of that ancient Law, 
defended by reverence, defended by 
power, at once a fortress and a tem 
ple, shall stand inviolate on the brow 
of the British Lion; as long as the 
British monarchy, not more limited 
than fenced by the Orders of the 
State, shall, like the proud Keep of 
Windsor, girt with the double belt 
of its kindred and coeval towers, 
coerce and guard the subject land, 
so long the mounds and dykes of the 
low, fat Bedford level will have nothi 
to fear from all the pickaxes of 
the /evellers of France. * * * * 
But, if the rude inroad of Gallie tu- 
mult, with its sophistital rights of 
man, to falsify the account, and its 
sword as a makeweight to threw into 
the scale, shall be introduced into our 
city by a misguided populace, set on 
by proud, great men, themselves 
blinded and intoxicated by a frantic 
ambition, we shall, all of us, perish, 
and be overwhelmed in a 












ruin. If a great storm blow on our 
coast, it will cast the whales on our 
strand as well as the periwinkles. 
His Grace will not survive the 
grantee he despises; no, not a 
twelvemonth. If the great look for 
safety in the services they render to 
the Gallic cause, it is to be foolish 
even above the privilege allowed to 
wealth,” 

The loss of his son had broken 
the heart of Burke, and in the midst 
of all his thoughts of patriotism, 
fame, and honour, he reverts perpe- 
tually to this melancholy recollec- 
tion. Like some shade of the depart- 
ed, the image of his dead son starts 
up before him wherever he turns his 
step, no matter in what great af- 
fairs he may be occupied; no mat- 
ter whether his foot be in the pa- 
lace or the field; whether he give 
counsel to the disturbed and anxious 
minds of the nation, or confound, 
with indignant eloquence and pro- 
phetic rebuke, the revolutionary 
multitude and their profligate lead- 
ers, the form of his son always moves 
before his sight, and he always ac- 
Saammornare it, as reminding him that 
the world is closed upon his hopes, 
and beckoning him to the grave. To 
others, this perpetual grief might be 
unmanly, because it would waman. 
To Burke’s powerful and philosophic 
mind itdiminished nothing of power, 
of generous zeal, or lofty perseve- 
rance. It solemnized and sanctified. 
It palpably mingled with the energies 
of his original genius, the elevation 
of sacred feeling. The bold parti- 
san, the vigorous actor’ in public 
life, has disappeared. His views are 
more general, less concerned for 
triumph than for truth; and dispo- 
sed, as he was, by nature, to this ex- 
pansion of view, and making obvious 
advances towards it in every suc- 
cessive period of his public career, 
it was now that he attained the full 
dignity and purity of his powers. 
The same blow which™had laid his 
son in the tomb, severed the last 
link which bound him to the locali- 
ties of public life. The fetter fell 
away from his wings, and he at once 
sprang up above all the mists and 
obstacles which had before narrowed 
the circle of his vision. The world 
was now for him, and he was for 
the world. 

“ Had it pleased God,” he says, 
with pathetic pride, “ to continue to 
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me the hopes of succession, I should 
have been, according to my medio- 
crity, and the mediocrity of the age 
Llive in, a sort of founder of a fa- 
mily. I should have left a son, who, 
in all the points in which personal 
merit can be viewed, in science, in 
erudition, in genius, in honour, in 
humanity, in every liberal sentiment, 
and every liberal accomplishment, 
would not have shewn himself infe- 
rior to the Duke of Bedford, or to 
any of those whom he traces in his 
line. His Grace very soon would 
have wanted all plausibility in his 
attack upon this provision which be- 
longed more to mine than to me. 
He soon would have supplied every 
deficiency, and symmetrized every 
disproportion. It would not have 
been for that successor to resort to 
any stagnant, wasting reservoir of 
merit in me, or in any ancestry. 
He had in himself a silent, living 
spring of generous and manly action. 

very day he lived he would have 
re-purchased the bounty of the 
Crown, and ten times more. He was 
made a public creature, and had no 
enjoyment whatever but in the per- 
formance of some duty. At this exi- 
gent moment, the loss of a finished 
man is not easily supplied.” 

Then follows the passage which 
has been so often panegyrized, and 
which, like some triumphal arch of 
Rome, at once a trophy and an em- 
blem of mortality, will sustain, by 
the richness of its workmanship, all 
the admiration that can be lavished 
on its architect, to the end of time: 
“ But, a Disposer, whose power we 
are little able to resist, and whose 
wisdom it behoves us not at all to 
dispute, has ordained it in another 
manner, and (whatever my queru- 
lous weakness might suggest) a far 
better. The storm has gone over 
me, and I lie, like one of those old 
oaks which the late hurricane has 
scattered about me. I am stripped 
of all my honours—I am torn up by 
the roots, and lie prostrate on the 
earth. There, and prostrate there, 
I must unfeignedly recognise the 
Divine justice. But, while I humble 
myself before God, I do not know 
that it is forbidden to repel the at- 
tacks of unjust and inconsiderate 
men. The patience of Job is pro- 
verbial. After some of the convul- 
sive struggles of our irritable nature, 
he submitted himself, and repented 
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in dust and ashes, 
do not find him blamed for repre- 
hending those ill-natured neighbours 
of his, who visited his dunghill to 
read moral, political, and economical 


But even so, I 


lectures on his misery. I am alone, 
I have none to meet my enemies in 
the gate. * * * I live in an inverted 
order. They who ought to have suc- 
ceeded me have gone before me. 
They who should have been to me 
as posterity, are in the place of an- 
cestors. 1 owe to the dearest rela- 
tion (which ever must subsist in me- 
mor7) that act of piety which he 
would have performed for me. I 
owe to him to shew that he was not 
descended from anunworthy parent.” 

After this tribute to his feelings he 
returns to what he considered as a 
duty. He slightly adverts to the fol- 
lies of his accuser, and makes them 
the groundwork of important advice 
to all men of rank, who, stooping to 
rabble politics for party purposes, 
were blind to the palpable fact, that 
they would be the first victims of a 
rabble revolution. “ Surely it is pro- 
per that the Duke of Bedford, and 
others like him, should know the 
true genius of this sect. He ought 
to know, that with them the whole 
duty of man consists in destruction. 
They are a misallied and disparaged 
branch of the house of Nimrod. They 
are the Duke of Bedford’s natural 
hunters, and he is their natural game. 
Because he is not very profoundly 
reflecting, he sleeps in profound se- 
curity. They, on the contrary, are 
always vigilant, active, enterprising. 
In Revolution every thing is new, 
and from want of preparation, every 
thing is dangerous. Never before, 
as in France, was a set of literary 
men converted into a gang of rob- 
bers and assassins. Never before did 
a den of bravoes and banditti assume 
the garb and tone of an academy of 
philosophers. Let me tell his Grace, 
that a union of such characters, 
monstrous as it may seem, is not 
made for producing despicable ene- 
mies. The men of property in 
France, confiding in a force which 
seemed to be irresistible, because it 
had never been tried, neglected to 
prepare for a conflict with their ene- 
mies at their own weapons. They 
were found in such a situation as the 
Mexicans, when they were attacked 
by the dogs, the cavalry, the iron, 
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and the gunpowder, of a handful of 
bearded men, whom they did not 
know to exist in nature. In France 
they had their enemies within their 
houses, but they had not sagacity to 
discover their savage character. They 
seemed tame, and even caressing. 
They had nothing but douce humanité 
in their mouth. They could not bear 


-the Speer Ie of the mildest laws 


on the greatest criminals. The slight- 
ést severity of justice made their 
flesh creep. The very idea that war 
existed in the world, disturbed their 
repose. Military glory, with them, 
was no more than a splendid infamy. 
All this while they meditated the 
massacres and confiscations which 
we have seen. Had any one told 
those unfortunate noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, how and by whom the grand 
fabric of the French monarchy would 
be subverted, they would have pitied 
him as a visionary. Yet we have 
seen what rma rene The persons 
who have suffered from the cannibal 
philosophy of France, are so like the 
Duke of Bedford, that nothing but 
his Grace’s probably oe 
quite so good French, could enable 
us to find out any difference. A 
great many of them had as ——- 
titles as he, and were of full as illus- 
trious a race. A few of them had 
fortunes as ample} several of them 
(without meaning any ete 
ment to the Duke of Bedford) were 
as wise, and as virtuous, and as va- 
liant, and as complete in all the linea- 
ments of men of honour, as he is. 
And to all this, they added the pow- 
erful outguard of a military profes- 
sion, which, in its nature, renders 
men somewhat more cautious than 
those who have nothing to attend to 
but the lazy enjoyment of undisturb- 
ed possessions. But security was 
their ruin. They are dashed to pieces 
in the storm, and our shores are co- 
vered with their wrecks. If they 
had been aware that such a 
might happen, such a thing never 
could have happened.” 
He now turns to the effect of re- 
volutionary principles arising from 
general society, and in England. His 
observations are true to this hour, 
and should operate as a warning to 
the peers and to the people, if both 
are not to be sunk in the gulf of con- 
fiscation and massacre. “I can as- 
sure his Grace,” says his powerful, 
2 
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and perhaps pitying rebuker, “ that 
the Frenchified faction, more encou- 
d than others are warned, by 
what has happened in France, look 
at him and his landed possessions as 
an object at once of curiosity and 
rapacity. He is made for them in 
every part of their character. As 
robbers, to them he is a noble booty ; 
as speculatists, he is a glorious sub- 
ject for their philosophy. Those 
philosophers are fanatics. 1 am bet- 
ter able, than the noble Duke can be, 
to enter into the character of this 
description of men. I have lived 
long and variously in the world. 
Without any considerable preten- 
sions to literature in myself, I have 
aspired to the love of letters. I have 
lived for a _ many years in ha- 
bitudes with those who professed 
them. I can form a tolerable esti- 
mate of what is likely to happen from 
such a character, chiefly dependent 
for fame and fortune on knowledge 
and talent, as well in its morbid and 
perverted state, as in that which is 
sound and natural. Naturally, men 
so formed are the first gifts of Pro- 
vidence to the world. But, when 
they have once thrown off the fear of 
God, which was in all ages too often 
the case ; and the fear of man, which 
is now the case; and when, in that 
state, they come to understand one 
another, and to act in corps, a more 
dreadful calamity cannot arise out of 
hell to scourge mankind. Nothing 
can be conceived more hard than the 
heart of a thorough-bred metaphysi- 
cian. It comes nearer to the cold 
malignity of a wicked Spirit, than to 
the frailty and passion of a man. It 
is, like the principle of Evil himself, 
incorporeal, pure, unmixed, dephleg- 
mated, defecated evil.” 

It is remarkable that this great 
searcher of the heart of faction al- 
most anticipates the peculiar shape 
of mischief, which, under the name 
of philosophy, is preparing the work 
of ruin in our day. In aon the 
sect of Economists, the true wor- 
shippers of Mammon, whose only 
enquiry in all public interests was, 
is it cheap, is it dear? and who 
thought that they had disposed of 
the question of a Throne or a Church, 
when they had proved that a Repub- 
lic and Atheism would cost a less 
number of francs, rapidly subverted 
the Government because they could 
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not use it as a manufactory, and 
turned the population into cut- 
throats, after having turned them in- 
to paupers. Burke strikingly awakes 
us to their universal principle, that 
the future is every thing, the present 
nothing; that the misery, famine, and 
death of a hundred thousand artifi- 
cers or labourers at the present hour, 
is not merely a cheap but an allow- 
able purchase for some benefit which 
in their speculations exists for the 
rising generation. Refining on that 
loose theory, which so undeservedly 
raised its propagators into a tempo- 
rary name, that population was a 
national calamity to be cured only 
by a providential curse; God re- 
lieving man from the misfortune of 
the original blessing of “increase 
and multiply,” by the “vice and mi- 
sery” which are the direct violation 
of his commands; of all theories 
the shallowest, yet in its day re- 
ceived with a rapture worthy of po- 
litical economy,—our present eco- 
nomists, who are revolutionary to a 
man, actually triumph in the steadi- 
ness with which they can contem- 
plate individual havoc and national 
suffering, as the avenues to what 
they promise as national prosperity. 
When Huskisson, the pupil of the 
Jacobins, and a member of their 
club, was told that his measures had 
thrown 15,000 Spitalfields weavers 
out of bread, and that they must 
perish, and were actually perishing, 
of hunger, the answer of the econo- 
mist was, “ We must be prepared for 
such things. But we shall have the 
monopoly of the silk manufacture 
yet.” On the wheels of this princi- 
ple run their free trade; their abo- 
lition of companies, their disruption 
of all those corporate bodies and 
associations, by which thousands and 
tens of thousands must be cast into 
the streets, and from the streets into 
a pauper’s grave. The universal 
answer of the smiling philosopher 
is—Wait a while. All will come 
round. The workmen may die by 
hundreds or thousands, if they like. 
That is a necessary operation. All 
is calculated on, and in twenty or a 
hundred years you will see that we 
have secured the universal supply 
of shoe-ties, all the tape and thread- 
making, the grand monopoly of the 
button-twisting of Europe. 

“ These people,” said Burke, 
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speaking of the Economists, whom 
he knew to the inmost pith and 
marrow, “have a means of com- 
promising with the humanity of 


their nature. It is not dissolved. 
They only give it a long proroga- 
tion. They are ready to declare 
that they do not think two thou- 
sand years too long a period for the 
good that they pursue. It is re- 
markable that they never see any 
way to their projected good but by 
the road of some evil. Their ima- 
gination is not fatigued with the 
contemplation of human suffering 
through the wild waste of centuries, 
added to centuries of misery and 
desolation. Their humanity is at 
the horizon, and, like the horizon, it 
always flies before them. Those phi- 
losophers consider men, in their ex- 
periments, no more than they do 
mice in an exhausted receiver, or in 
a recipient of mephitic gas. _What- 
ever his Grace may think of himself, 
they look upon him, and upon every 
thing that belongs to him, with no 
more regard than they do upon the 
whiskers of that little, long-tailed 
animal, that has long been the game 
of the grave, demure, insidious, 
spring-nailed, velvet-pawed, green- 
eyed philosophers, whether going 
upon two legs or upon four. His 
Grace’s landed possessions are irre- 
sistibly inviting to an Agrarian ex- 
periment. They are a downright 
insult upon the rights of man. They 
are more extensive than the terri- 
tory of many of the Grecian repub- 
lics. There is a scope for seven 
philosophers to proceed in their 
analytical experiments upon Har- 
rington’s seven forms of Republics, 
in the acres of this one Duke. * * * 
Abbe Siéyes has whole nests of 
pigeon-holes, full of constitutions 
ready-made, ticketed, sorted, and 
numbered, suited to every season 
and every fancy ; some with the top 
of the pattern at the bottom, and 
some with the bottom at the top; 
some of blood colour, some of bouwe de 
Paris ; some with directories, others 
without; some with councils of 
elders, some with councils of young- 
sters, some without any council at 
all; some where the electors choose 
the representatives, some where the 
representatives choose the electors ; 
some in long coats, some in short; 
some in pantaloons; some without 
breeches ; some with five-shilling 
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qualifications, some totally unqua- 
lified ; so that no constitution fan- 
cier may go unsuited from his sho 
rovided he loves a pattern of pil- 
age, oppression, arbitrary imprison- 
ment, exile, confiscation, revolution- 
ary judgment, and legalized preme-~ 
ditated murder, in any shapes into 
which they can be put. Whata pit 
it is that their penasems of poole 
mental philosophy should be check- 
ed by his Grace’s monopoly. * * * 
* * Is the genius of philosophy 
not yet known? Deep philosophers 
are no triflers. Brave sansculottes 
are no formalists. They will no 
more regard a Marquis of Tavistock 
than an Abbot of Tavistock. The 
Lord of Woburn will not be more 
respectable in their eyes than the 
Prior of Woburn. They will make 
no difference between a Covent 
Garden of nuns and a Covent Garden 
of another description. They will 
not care a rush whether the colour 
of his coat be purple, or blue and 
buff. Their only question will be, that 
of Legendre, or some other of their 
Legislative butchers, how he cuts 
up, how he tallows in the caul, or 
on the kidneys. Is it not a singular 
henomenon, that while the sanscu- 
otte butchers, and the philosophers 
of the shambles, are pricking their 
dotted lines upon his hide; and (like 
the print of the poor ox that we see 
in the shop windows at Chari 
Cross), alive as he is, and — 
no harm in the world, he is divide 
into rumps, and sirloins, and bris- 
kets, and into all sorts of pieces for 
roasting, boiling, and stewing; that 
all the while they are oe 
him, he is measuring me—is invidi- 
ously comparing the bounty of the 
Crown, with the deserts of the de- 
fender of his order, and in the same 
moment fawning on those who have 
the knife half out of the sheath, poor 


innocent ! 


‘ Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery 
food, 

And licks the hand just raised to shed 
his blood.’ ” 


With this parting blow of con- 
summate scorn, well deserved by 
the noble Duke, he leaves him to 
such consolation as he could find in 
the kindred ribaldry of Crown-and- 
Anchor harangues—the laughter of 
the Empire. 
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THE PROSTRATION OF GOVERNMENT. 


Wuoever has carefully considered 
the ogress of change, not only in 
poli institutions, but public 
thought and opinion in Great Bri- 
tain, during the last forty years, must 
be convinced, that some great and 
general cause has been in operation, 
which has far exceeded in power 
and importance the contests of fac- 
tion, or the recklessness of ambition ; 
and that the State, under the gui- 
dance of different parties, has been 
driven forward, like a vessel which 
has ceased to obey the rudder, and 
drifts away at the mercy of the winds 
and tides. The repeated changes of 
Administration, during the last ten 
years of that period, and the extreme 
difficulty which all of them have 
experienced in keeping possession 
of the helm for any length of time, 
afford decisive evidence, that here, 
as in France for a similar period, 
before the commencement of the 
first Revolution, some great general 
cause has been at ah in society, 
which was pressing upon the frame 
of government, and forcing all par- 
ties into measures which their wi- 
sest members felt to be no other than 
destructive to the empire. 

It is in vain to attempt to lay the 
whole responsibility of these changes 
on the Whigs. Unquestionably they 
bear the largest share in that terri- 
ble burden, because not only have 
they set the Empire on fire in all 

uarters, since they came into office, 

ut the previous measures which 
have proved so destructive in their 
pa mm were al], without one 
single exception, pressed upon pre- 
odin Governments by their exer- 
tions. The fatal alterations in the 
monetary system, and the suppres- 
sion of small notes in 1826, which 
spread far and wide the bitterness 
of distress among the industrious 
classes; the change in the Naviga- 
tion Laws, which has reduced tosuch 
unparalleled difficulties the ship- 
owners; the free trade, which has 
exposed to so galling a competition 
many of the staple branches of our 


manufactures; the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation laws, which let into 
the Legislature the jealousy and 
heartburnings of the dissenting in- 
terest; the Catholic Relief Bill, 
which overwhelmed it by a flood of 
Irish rashness and intemperance; 
finally, the Reform Bill, which at 
once poured upon its devoted head 
the whole-discontented humours of 
the Empire, have all proceeded from 
their efforts, or the exertions of the 
deluded Conservatives whom they 
had seduced into acquiescence in 
their measures. Perhaps it is im- 
possible to find recorded in history 
a series of measures, proceeding 
from a single party, which have 
proved so disastrous in their conse- 

uences, or gone so far to destroy a 
abric built up by the wisdom and 
virtue of a thousand years. With 
truth did Napoleon say, “If an em- 
pire were made of adamant, it would 
soon be reduced to powder by the 
political economists.” 

We do not accuse the Whigs of 
a deliberate intention to ruin their 
country, in advocating and pressing 
on this unparalleled succession of dis- 
astrous measures. They were them- 
selves the victims of sophistry and 
delusion ; they shared in the errors, 
which, under the influence of a gene- 
ral unhinging of the public mind, 
were so universally spread abroad. 
The unfortunate habits which had 
grown up among them from their 
ong place in opposition ; the pecu- 
liar and narrow circle in which they 
lived; their ridiculous and uncea- 
sing eulogy of each other; their in- 
variable custom of reading nothing 
but what coincided with their own 
preconceived opinions, attaching no 
weight but to the oracles delivered 
by the leaders of their own party, 
and associating with nobody but the 
little exclusive circle of their own 
formation; all contributed in a most 
extraordinary degree to narrow their 
minds, to throw them behind both 
the discoveries and the real acquisi- 
tions of the age, and perpetuate 
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amongst them those plausible so- 
phisms which were current with the 

hilosophical world half a century 
before, but which the good sense 
and experience of mankind had else- 


where banished from the direction 
of affairs. By a curious coincidence, 
but the operation of the same cause, 
the English Whigs and the French 
Royalists at the same time were ex- 
posed to the operation of the same 
narrowing and deluding circumstan- 
ces; | pomrvan misfortune, long con- 
tinued exclusion from power, equal- 
ly hardened the minds and blinded 
the eyes of both; in the fastnesses 
of an exclusive circle, both were 
alike confirmed in the error of their 
ways; the celebrated saying of Na- 
poleon, “ Ils n’ont rien appris, ils 
n’ont rien oubliés,” was equally, and 
for the same reason, applicable to 
both; and the one was as thorough- 
ly prepared to convulse the world by 
a practical trial of the principles of 
Revolution, when an unparalleled 
combination of circumstances wafted 
them to the helm in 1830, as the 
other were to overturn the king- 
dom of Clovis by obedience to 
priestcraft and feudal prejudice, 
when the bayonets of the Allies 
seated them on his throne fifteen 
years before. 

The evident shock which these 
erroneous and absurd principles 
necessarily gave to all the great in- 
terests of the Empire, when once 
reduced to practice, would have long 
ago chased these theoretical pilots 
from the helm, if they had not fallen 
upon the expedient of plunging into 
a@ monstrous innovation, which at 
once roused into fearful activity all 
the revolutionary passions of the 
Empire, and induced the multitude 
to support them in the firm and well- 
founded belief that they never _ 
to all appearance would find rulers, 
who from the seat of power would 
bring forward such a project. Since 
that great Revolution, there has been, 
ap rye speaking, no Government 
in the country, but a mere Commit- 
tee of Management to carry into 
effect the mandates of the Twelve 
Hundred Thousand Legislators of 
the British Empire. No one need 
hesitate in asserting that such is the 
state of things, when it has been 
openly proclaimed by Ministers 
themselves, Lord Durham, the au- 
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thor of the Reform Bill, the son- 
in-law of the Premier, has publicly 
declared that the measures of Go- 
vernment are necessarily dependent 
on public opinion ; and that what- 
ever a majority of the Electors firm- 
ly and resolutely demand, must 
sooner or later be conceded. 

But acealiting oll this, the question 
still recurs, What has changed the 
character of the English people so 
much in so short a time, as to induce 
a vast majority of them to support 
measures which would have been at 
once scouted in any former period 
of English history? That is the im- 
portant question. Admitting that 
there are in all ages and countries a 
certain proportion of hardened Jaco- 
bins, irreclaimable democrats, who 
would gladly catch at revolutionary 
measures by whomsoever proposed ; 
still the point is, what has occasion« 
ed such a prodigious multiplication 
of their number in the last ten years ? 
Mr Burke, in 1798, calculated that 
there were 80,000 irreclaimable Ja« 
cobins in England ; but if he had 
lived to the present time, he would 
have estimated their number at se- 
veral millions. It is in vain to assert 
that the Reform Bill, and the revo« 
lutionary measures which have fol- 
lowed in its train, were carried 
through by the mob, in opposition to 
the sense, property, or education of 
the empire. The highly educated 
classes, indeed—the Bar, the Church, 
and those who had been instructed 
at the Universities, and almost all 
persons of every description possess- 
ed of historical information, were by 
a great majority onpeset to the 
changes ; and the bulk of the holders 
of any considerable property were 
of the same way of thinking : but a 
vast proportion of persons who had 
received merely some degree of edu- 
cation, went heart and hand into the 
new order of things; and what was 
still more extraordinary, many re- 
spectable individuals, whose fortunes 
were mainly dependent upon the 
preservation of a conservative sys- 
tem, were the most loud in their 
clamour for the Reform Bill, and 
like the eon in France, concurred 
in bringing about a Revolution which 
has already reduced numbers of 
themselves to beggary. 

In investigating the course of this 
vast change, and of the progressive 
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decomposition of the British empire 
under the solvents which are now so 
liberally applied to it in all direc- 
tions, the first feature which must 
strike every rational observer, is the 
immense increase which the spirit of 
innovation has received within the 
last fifteen years, and the marked 
disregard, not only of antiquity, but 
of experience, which distinguishes 
all the political theorists of the pre- 
sent day. This is the more remark- 
able, that it is not only an entirely 
novel feature in the English charac- 
ter, but an entirely new trait in the 
history of free states. Hitherto the 
tenacity with which men adhered to 
old institutions, and the customs of 
their forefathers, has been nearly in 
proportion to the share which they 
possessed in the administration of 
ublic affairs. It was greatest in 
ree and democratical states, and 
least in those of a despotic charac- 
ter. The ideas and customs of the 
Forest Cantons were as permanent as 
the mountains in which they were 
cradled; the slow disposition and 
methodical habits of the Dutgh 
burghers had passed into a proverb ; 
while the gay and lively French, 
under their despotic princes, were 
the most volatile people in Europe. 
In England, down to the battle of 
Waterloo, the reverence for antiqui- 
ty was the great and distinguishing 
Rates of the national character ; 
the customs of the people had de- 
scended to them from their Saxon 
forefathers ; the laws of Edward the 
Confessor, confirmed by Magna 
Charta, still formed the foundation 
of British freedom ; and the love of 
liberty, divested of its dangerous 
ally, the passion for innovation, had 
for five hundred years preserved un. 
changed in any essential particular 
the glorious fabric of the British 
Constitution. 

Now all this is gone. -The reve- 
rence for antiquity, the horror for 
innovation, the tenacity of custom, 
the force of habit, which for a thou- 
sand years have been all-powerful 
with the English people, have melt- 
ed away. They have passed into 
history; they are numbered with 
the things that have been. A cha- 


racter which has withstood the vi- 
cissitudes of ten centuries; which 
remained unchanged through the 
severities of Norman oppression, 
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the pe of feudal slavery, the 
— of Catholic superstition ; 
which neither the frenzy of the 
Crusades, nor the enthusiasm of the 
Covenant, could shake; which sur- 
vived the wars of the Roses, the 
conquests of the Plantagenets, the 
sword of Cromwell; which appear- 
ed more firmly rooted than ever in 
our own recollection, and preserved 
this empire safe and _ inviolate 
through the perilous contagion of 
the French Revolution, has sudden- 
ly _— way under our own eyes, 
and with it all the ideas and institu- 
tions which were looked on as most 
stable among our people. The de- 
mon of innovation hati been impri- 
soned in the strife of former days, 
and his stronghold sealed by the 
seal of Solomon; but the entrance 
has been opened by the madness of 
a succeeding age; the awful appari- 
tion has spread, like the genie of the 
fable, in mist and darkness along our 
coasts, and from amidst its clouds 
the awful form of the giant has 
emerged. 

That this extraordinary and al- 
most incomprehensible change has 
been owing to some very general 
cause, operating suddenly and ex- 
tensively upon all classes of society, 
must be obvious from the considera- 
tion, that it has appeared simulta- 
neously in every department of 
thought and genius, and has affected 
more or less all the Administrations 
which have governed the country 
since the termination of the war. The 
Revolution of 1832 indeed has ripen- 
ed the harvest with extraordinary 
rapidity; but the seed had been in 
some degree sown by the well-meant 
but deluded innovations of former 
years. The nation had been habitua- 
ted to innovation, had been taught to 
deride the wisdom of its ancestors ; 
to look for remedy for suffering, 
not to experience, but to specula- 
tion, long before the fatal era when 
the Whigs succeeded to the helm. 
What else but this mania of innova- 
tion led to the abandonment of the 
Navigation Laws, which Adam 
Smith pronounced to be a model of 
practical wisdom, and from which 
the maritime superiority of Great 
Britain may be dated; or the sur- 
render of the Protestant constitu- 
tion of 1688, the parent of one hun- 
dred and forty years of unparalleled 
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greatness? The Tories may well 
pride themselves upon the glorious 
stand which they have made in de- 
fence of the liberties of the country, 
and the institutions of their fathers, 
since they retired from office; but 
like other men, they have been im- 
proved in the school of adversity; 
and they will be fain to tear from 
the page of history, the vacillation, 
weakness, and concessions, which 
distinguished the last ten years of 
their reign. 

We do not blame the individual 
members of former governments for 
this conciliatory system, how appa- 
rent soever it may be that it first 
shook the institutions of the empire, 
and produced that longing after in- 
novation which is the sure precursor 
of revolutionary convulsion. It is 
evident that they were swept away 
by atorrent which no one was capa- 
ble of resisting; that they maintained 
themselves deluded by the sophisms 
which were so lamentably prevalent 
in the state; that they were driven 
forward by the weight which was 
accumulating in their rear, and kept 
their place in the front rank, only 
by keeping always ahead of the de- 
vouring flame. 

That this yielding to innovation 
was the result of a general change 
in the temper of the public mind, 
which no firmness how great soever 
could resist, and no capacity how 
great soever direct, must be appa- 
rent from the additional circum- 
stance, that the statesmen who yield- 
ed to this seducing but perilous 
system, were among the ablest and 
the most indomitable who ever held 
the helm of affairs in this country. 
No man was ever more largely gifted 
with eloquence or energy than Mr 
Canning; none had more complete- 
ly at his command both a stock of 
statistical details and a profusion of 
valuable information than Mr Hus- 
kisson; no one ever introduced Re- 
form with a more cautious hand, or 
tempered innovation with the results 
of experience more thoroughly, than 
Sir Robert Peel; in firmness and de- 
cision of character, no British states- 
man ever exceeded, few have equal- 
led, the Duke of Wellington—yet 
these were the very men by whom 
the innovating system was first adopt- 
ed; who tore away the veil from 
the front of the sanctuary, and were 
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at length compelled, after exhaust- 
ing every effort to appease the de- 
mon of Revolution, to leave him in 
the unbridled sovereignty to which 
he had been elevated by their suc- 
cessors. 

A very short examination of the 
history of the changes which the 
Constitution has undergone, must be 
sufficient to indicate the general 
cause, (now so fearfully increased,) 
which has for the last twenty years 
imprinted so ruinous a character on 
British Legislation. 


The original, broad, and stable 
foundations of the English Consti- 
tution were laid in the agricultural 
interests. The Barons in Gothic 
times, who fought and bled for the 
liberties of their country, and esta- 
blished the now-forgotten edifice of 
feudal independence, were landed 

roprietors. They stood forth at the 
ent of the rural tenantry, and sup- 

orted in the Lapeer the rural 
interests. Even in the days of the 
Long Parliament, and through all the 
fervour of the Covenant, it was the 
landowners of England who main- 
tained the contest; and the most 
celebrated leaders of the Commons, 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Sir Henry 
Vane, Pym, Hampden, and all their 
chief supporters in both Houses 
of Parliament, were the principal 
landholders of the kingdom. It is 
observed by Hume, and after him by 
Guizot, that at the commencement 
of the civil wars, the landed proper- 
ty in the hands of the Commons was 
about double that in the possession 
of the Peers; a striking proof of the 
preponderance of that great interest 
in the commonwealth, and the deci- 
sive influence which it gave to the 
popular side, with which the majo- 
rity of it was identified. 

When Cromwell formed a new 
Constitution, the preponderance was 
still given in the most marked man- 
ner to the landed interest. It is 
stated by Hallam, that the number 
of Members for counties and the 
Universities in England and Wales, 
was fixed at 267; while those for 
towns was only 132, In other words, 
the county Members were to the 
borough as 2 to 1 nearly. The House 


so constituted, evinced, as might 
have been anticipated, so Conserva- 
tive a spirit, and was so decidedly 
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opposed to the usurpation of Crom- 
well, that he never was able to keep 
them any time together; and all the 
Sessions of Parliament during the 
remainder of his reign were brought 
to an abrupt termination, after a 
stormy and refractory Session of a 
few weeks’ duration. 

On the Restoration, the old Con- 
stitution revived, and the represen- 
tation became vested in the coun- 
ties and boroughs, with a few ex- 
ceptions, in whom it has resided 
from that time down to the Revolu- 
tion of 1832. The great number of 
boroughs which, under this system, 
sent Members to Parliament, amount- 
ing to nearly four-fifths of the whole 
representation of England and Wales, 
would long ago have overturned the 
Constitution, were it not that so large 
a proportion of them were returned 
for inconsiderable places, which fell 
under the influence of the great land- 
holders in their neighbourhoods, and 
under the name of close, nomination, 
or rotten boroughs, long constituted 
the avenue by which talent was ad- 
mitted into the Legislature, and the 
make-weight by which steadiness 
was secured in the measures of Go- 
vernment. These close boroughs 
were divided between the agricul- 
tural and the commercial interests ; 
and the proportion in which this di- 
vision took place varied with the in- 
creasing wealth of the landowners in 
some places, and of the manufactu- 
ring or trading interests in others ; 
but, generally speaking, they were 
on the Conservative side ; that is, 
they were either purchased or ac- 
=— by persons connected with 

e great interests of the State, in 
commerce, agriculture, or manufac- 
tures. In a few populous towns 
merely, the representation was vest- 
ed in the mass of the labouring peo- 
ple; and although they returned, in 





general, noisy, intemperate Mem- 


ers, who advocated the cause of 
Democracy, their numbers were too 
inconsiderable to affect in any great 
degree the measures of Govern- 
ment. England, therefore, came, un- 
der the old Constitution, to be go- 
verned entirely by the representa- 
tives of property ; by the great land- 
ed, commercial, and manufacturing 
interests of the State; and hence the 
remarkable steadiness and wisdom 
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of its government, and the unparal- 
leled extent to which prosperity 
spread among its numerous and va- 
ried inhabitants. 

That the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests had their full 
share in the Legislature, and that the 
landowners were by no means pos- 
sessed of any overwhelming influ- 
ence in the House of Commons, du- 
ring the whole course of the last cen- 
tury, is proved by the fact, that by 
far the greatest part of the public 
burdens were laid on the agricul- 
tural classes. Without mentioning 
the Church, which is to be viewed 
rather as a part owner of the soil, 
than as a burden on its cultivators, 
it is sufficient to refer to the poor’s 
rates, land tax, and county rates, 
for decisive evidence of this fact. 
At a time when a general income, or 
property tax, was unknown, and the 
manufacturing and commercial class- 
es paid no direct taxes whatever to 
Government, (the assessed and in- 
come taxes being subsequent inven- 
tions,) the landowners were already 
burdened with a land tax of two 
shillings in the pound, a heavy poor’s 
rate, and the exclusive payment of 
the county rates, or taxes for the 
local administration of justice. The 
former of these partial taxes now 
amounts to L.8,000,000, the latter to 
L.600,000 a-year. 

But with the war undertaken for 
our national existence against revo- 
lutionary France, a change of in- 
terests and transfer of power has 
taken place, which at length has 

iven such an extraordinary prepon- 
erance to the manufacturing classes, 
as has overturned the Constitution. 

The manufacturing and shipping 
interests of the empire had been long 
the object of extreme solicitude on 
the part of the Legislature, as is 
evinced by the extraordinary multi- 
tude of acts passed to protect almost 
every branch of their industry. But 
during the progress of the Revolu- 
tionary war, the growth of these 
classes was unprecedented. Various 
causes conspired to produce this 
effect. The energy and skill of our 


sailors gave our fleets the command 
of the seas ; the insanity of the Con- 
stituent Assembly delivered over St 
Domingo to the flames, and destroy- 
ed at once acolony which maintain- 
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ed twenty thousand seamen in the 
service of France ; all the colonies of 
the world successively fell into our 
hands, and the British islands became 
the emporium for Colonial produce 
and manufactured articles from every 
quarter of the globe. The vast expen- 
diture of Government, which went on 
continually increasing, from sixteen 
millions in 1792, till it had reached 
seventy and eighty millions a-year 
in 1814, encouraged to an extraordi- 
nary degree every species of manu- 
facture ; until at length the empire 
was overspread with artisans, and 
Great Britain came to be considered 
rather as a great manufactory for the 
world, than a kingdom feeding itself 
with its rude produce, and preser- 
ving a due balance between its ma- 
nufacturing and agricultural mem- 
bers. 

Another cause at the same period 
powerfully contributed to produce 
the same effect. The enormous sums 
which were borrowed by Govern- 
ment during the war, amounting in 
all to above L.600,060,000, immense- 
ly extended the numerous and pow- 
erful body who had advanced their 
capital to the State, and lived on the 
dividends paid on the public debt. 
By far the greater part of this class 
resided in towns, or were connected, 
directly or indirectly, with the com- 
mercial classes ; and thus their great 
increase formed a direct and most 
important addition to the urban in- 
terest in the commonwealth. Add 
to this the prodigious sums, proba- 
bly amounting to nearly as much as 
the public debt, which, during the 
same active and prosperous period, 
were saved by the industrious or 
trading classes, and Jent out on mort- 
gage, either directly, or through the 
intervention of banks or some pub- 
lic companies. If the operation of 
these concurring causes are taken 
into account, it will probably be 
deemed no exaggeration to affirm 
that creditors, ma chiefly in towns, 
tothe extent of nearly £1 500,000,000, 
were constituted during the war, and 
that the permanent income vested in 
them on .its termination was little 
short of £50,000,000 a-year. 

The important change on the cur- 
rency introduced under the pressure 
of overbearing necessity by Mr Pitt, 
in 1797, contributed in a remarkable 
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manner to the same effect. The well- 
known effect of this measure was in 
a few years to double the price of 
all the articles of commerce, and re- 
duce to a half the value of money. 
Every person possessed of any kind of 
property found it continually risin 
in price. Men often became rich, 
as they now do in Canada, by the 
mere lapse of time, and constant addi- 
tion to the value of their possessions, 
without any exertion of their own. 
The holders of these commodities, 
that is, the trading, manufacturing, 
and industrious classes throughout 
the State, prospered beyond all pre- 
cedent, under the combined influ- 
ence of increasing trade, immense 
Government expenditure, and a con- 
tinued rise in the price of commodi- 
ties. Hence the extraordinary growth 
of the towns during the war; the 
triplication of our exports and im- 
ports in twenty years; the vast in- 
crease of the commercial classes, 
and the unparalleled degree to which 
affluence was spread through: the 
middling ranks of society. 

These causes had, for long before 
the battle of Waterloo, produced a 
very great increase in the urban in- 
terests, andan evident preponderance 
of that class of society over the rural 
population; but as long as the con- 
test lasted, and for some years after 
its termination, the influence of this 
change on the domestic affairs and 
balance of power in the nation was 
not felt. The passions excited duri 
the dreadful contest with Napoleon, 
were so fierce, the patriotism elicited 
in all ranks so ardent, the peril to 
civil and- national independence so 
evident, that every feeling was stifled 
during its continuance, but an un- 
extinguishable desire of resistance ; 
and as long as the generation remain- 
ed in possession of power, who had 
grown up under these feelings, the 
monarchical part of the Constitution 
felt no want of support. But still 
the balance was endangered, and the 
ancient Constitution was tottering 
from the extraordinary growth of 
towns and city interests, which had 
taken place during the continuance 
of the contest. As the best proof 
that these statements are not over- 
charged, we subjoin an account of 
the progressive increase of the prin- 
cipal manufacturing counties in the 





Empire for the last thirty years.* 
From this interesting table, it appears 
that the population in the great cities 
of the Empire has in general tripled, 
and that of the manufacturing coun- 
ties doubled since 1801, while the 
increase in the agricultural districts 
has in general not been more than 
twenty or thirty per cent. The result 
of the whole has been, that while in 
1700 it was calculated by the statis- 
tical writers of the day that the ur- 
ban was to the rural population as 1 
to 2 nearly, it is now so far altered 
that the proportion is as 2 to 1, there 
being in England and Wales 773,000 
families employed in agriculture, 
which at 5 persons to a family, gives 
3,865,000 individuals; while in ma- 
nufactures and other employments 
there are no less than 1,572,000 fa- 
milies, or at the same rate 7,860,000 
individuals.+ The individuals em- 

loyed in agriculture, therefore, are, 
in England, to the urban population, 
as four millions to eight millions 
nearly, that is, as 1 to 2; a proportion 
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unparalleled in any State of similar 
dimensions in ancient or modern 
times, and fraught with a degree of 
danger to our political institutions, 
and very existence as a nation, of 
which we are far at present from ap- 
preciating the magnitude. 

During the tumult of gratitude, ex- 
ultation, joy, and enthusiasm, which 
followed the termination of the war, 
no one perceived, and few foresaw, 
the alarming consequences of this 
disproportion; but as years rolled 
on, and the excitement of the mo- 
ment passed away, its effects upon 
the balance of power in the State 

dually developed themselves. 

rban interests, democratic ascen- 
dency, began to be systematically 
advocated; the strength of the Op- 
position in the House of Commons 
steadily increased ; and Government, 
to retain its os gmap 6 and avoid a 
perpetual collision with a clamorous 


and growing faction, insensibly slid 
into the fatal system of disarming 
the popular party by anticipating its 





1801. 
720,000 
77,000 
82,000 
76,000 
18,000 
672,000 
563,000 
208,000 
239,000 
140,000 
191,000 
160,000 
146,000 
50,000 
78,000 
273,000 
20,000 
122,000 
30,620 
29,900 


* London, 
Glasgow, . ‘ 
Edinburgh, . . 
Manchester, 
Salford, . 
Lancashire, . . 
West Riding, York, 
Warwickshire, 
Stafferdshire, . 
Nottinghamshire, 
Chester, . .. 
Durham, . . . 
Lanarkshire, . 
Stirlingshire, ‘ 
Renfrewshire, ° 
Norfolk, . . - ° 
Dumbartonshire, _ 
Edinburghshire, ° 
Berwickshire, . e 
Haddington, . .. . 


1811, 
930,000 
110,000 
107,000 

91,000 

24,000 

. 828,000 
655,000 
228,000 
295,000 
162,000 
227,000 
177,000 
191,000 

58,000 

92,000 
291,000 

24,000 
148,000 

30,779 

31,164 


1821. 
1,125,000 
162,000 
134,000 
129,000 
32,000 
1,052,000 
801,000 
274,000 
341,000 
186,000 
270,000 
207,000 
244,000 
65,000 
112,000 
344,000 
27,000 
191,000 
33,000 
35,137 


1831. 
1,475,000 
203,000 
164,000 
187,000 
50,000 
1,336,000 
976,000 
836,000 
410,000 
225,000 
334,000 
253,000 
316,000 
72,000 
133,000 
390,000 
33,000 
219,000 
34,000 
36,135 


+ Population Return, 1831 ; Parliamentary Stat. Tables, vol. i. p. 154. 
¢ According to the latest Statistical Returns, the proportion in France is just the 
reverse, there being 21,000,000 of persons in that kingdom engaged in agriculture, 


and 10,000,000 in all other pursuits. 


This extraordinary proportion in the British 
Empire is fraught with the most important inferences. 


What comes, inéer alia, of 


the tendency of the human race to increase faster than food can be provided for them, 
and go on in a geometrical ratio, when, in England, old in years, teeming with wealth, 
and abounding in inhabitants, four millions of cultivators can feed eight millions of 
the other classes; while amidst the virgin soil and infant energy of America, the 
Ukraine, and Poland, nineteen-twentieths of the population are engaged in agricul- 


tural pursuits. || 


See Dupin, i. 3. 
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demands. Who this ruinous 
system; by whom it was first ma- 
tured ; what delusion induced suc- 
cessive Administrations to imagine, 
that by constantly conceding to the 
wishes of the city or republican in- 
terest, they could permanently main- 
tain our monarchical institutions, it 
is the province of the historian to 
enquire. Suffice it for us to observe, 
that it evidently and steadily was 
adopted; and that the cause of the 
change is to be found, not so much 
in the weakness and vacillation of 
particular men, as in the feeling of a 
common pressure, and the advent 
of times, when, without some change 
to meet and counterbalance the pro- 
digious alteration in the balance of 
the town and country parties, which 
had taken place during the revolu- 
tionary war, it was hardly possible 
for any Administration to exist but 
on temporary shifts and ruinous con- 
cessions. 

This tendency was increased, and 
in fact rendered irresistible, by the 
changes which in 1819, 1822, and 
1826, took place in the currency of 
the nation. It is not our intention 
at present to enter into that much 
disputed and intricate question ; still 
less to enquire, whether it was un- 
avoidable, and whether the evils 
which have arisen from the adoption 
of the new system, the return to a 
metallic currency, and suppression 
of small notes, were or were not 
greater than those which would have 
attended an adherence to the old. 
Suffice it to say, that the thing was 
done, and that the change thus in- 
troduced has nearly doubled the 
strength of the town or democratic 

arty, while it has reduced to a 
half the resources of productive 
and rural industry throughout the 
country. Grain, and with it almost 
all the articles of life, have been 
lowered fifty per cent in consequence 
of that change : the average price of 
wheat from 1814 to 1819 was 78s. 
the quarter; whereas the average 
price for the last five years has been 
62s., and it is now, apparently steadi- 
ly, under 50s.* Every body knows, 
that in the purchase of food, cloth- 
ing, luxuries, and all the articles of 
commerce, L100 will go as far now 
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as L.150 would have gone fifteen 
years ago. 

If the nation had been entirely 
clear of public and private debt, this 
change, how great soever, would not 
have been attended with any altera- 
tion in the relative situation of the 
Democratic and Conservative par- 
ties; but, unfortunately, this was 
not the case ; and what was stil] more 
decisive against the latter of these 
bodies, the portion of the communi- 
ty who were to be benefited by the 
change, were, for the most part, re- 
sident in towns, while that which 
was to be injured, in great part re- 
sided in the country. The holders 
of stock or Government securities of 
every sort, of bonds, mortgages, and 
open account, in short, the whole 
class of creditors, found themselves 
fifty per cent richer by the change; 
while the debtors in their obliga- 
tions, that is, the industrious classes, 
who had borrowed money in order 
to carry on their various underta- 
kings, found themselves proportion- 
ally burdened. The former, almost 
all, were congregated in towns, while 
the greater proportion of the latter 
were scattered over the country, and 
carried on the immense and varied 
branches of industry by which the 
agricultural classes of the state were 
supported. Hence, for the last fifteen 
years, an increasing and most pain- 
ful alteration has taken place in the 
relative situation of the town and 
country parties: the former, gener- 
ally speaking, have been continually 
increasing in riches, comfort, and 
prosperity, while the latter have as 
steadily been declining, labouring, 
and unhappy. Exceptionshave arisen 
from local causes, but this has been 
the general character of the condition 
of the two classes during that period. 
Estates have been brought to the 
hammer, old families have melted 
away, the landed property has in 

reat part passed into other hands; 
armers have been distrained, se- 
questrated, exiled; Canada has been 
overrun with British cultivators, and 
the foundations of a greater empire 
than England laid on the St Law- 
rence; while the towns in the Bri- 
tish Isles have, during the same 
time, doubled in size and quadrupled 





* Porter’s Parliamentary Tables, vol. i, 165. 
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in splendour; while the increasing 
magnificence of shops has every.. 
where attested the growing wealth 
of their customers; and the multi- 
tude of open carriages, as well as 
the vast increase of upholsterers and 
dealers in luxuries of eve: 7 descrip- 
tion, has given unequivocai proof of 
the well-being of the middling or- 
ders in that class of society. 

The continued operation of these 
causes not only weakened thestrength 
of the country or Conservative party 
to a very great degree, but totally al- 
tered the feelings with which a large 
proportion of it regarded the Govern- 
ment. Finding themselves every day 
growing poorer, they knew not from 
what cause,—feeling their resources 
melting away, they knew not how, 
they became discontented with the 
Administration under which these 
calamities had arisen. Their feel- 
ings were embittered, their suffer- 
ings aggravated, by the painful con- 
trast which their condition offered to 
that of the holders of money, which 
was continualiy improving. The 
constant refusal of the Legislature to 
enquire into their distresses, or even 
admit their existence, obliterated 
their feelings of loyalty, and at length 
disposed them to lend a willing ear 
to the clamour of the demagogues, 
who represented it as all owing to 
the government of an Oligarchy, and 
as only susceptible of remedy by 
Parliamentary Reform. 

The effect of this change in the 
relative strength of the urban and 
country — soon developed it- 
self. The Whigs, as the leaders of the 
popular party, rapidly veered round 
to the support of city and democratic 
interests. Departing altogether from 
the old and steady principles of 
Whig opposition, which were to sup- 
port the country against the Court 
party, they uniformly, and on all 
occasions, advocated the interests 
of the town, that is, the consumers, 
in preference to the country, that is, 
the producers. The Free Trade sys- 
tem—the abandonment of the Navi- 
— Laws—the changés in the 

urrency, were all the consequence 
of this vigorous support of city 
wishes, in opposition to that of all 
the other great interests of industry 
in the State. The Whigs soon dis- 
eovered that their chief support lay 
in great towns; that it was among 
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their dense masses and inflammable 
population that the democratic pas- 
sion burned most strongly, and that 
by steadily advocating their inte- 
rests, and assuming an extraordinary 
appearance of zeal in their service, 
they could acquire a degree of in- 
fluence in the Legislature, which 
they would look for in vain amidst 
the steadier feelings and less cor- 
rupted principles of the rural popu- 
lation. Philosophy and talent lent 
their aid to the same designs; the 
noble science of Political Economy 
was made subservient to the pur- 
pose of party, and the advance of 
individual interests ; and the flower 
of our youth, seduced by the names 
of Ricardo and M‘Cullech, and led 
away by the general illusion in fa- 
vour of liberal principles, flattered 
themselves they were adopting the 
principles of justice and liberality, 
when, in fact, they were merely ad- 
vocating the interests of a noisy de- 
mocracy in town, in opposition to 
those of more useful, but silent and 
unobtrusive industry, in the country. 

We shall in a future number de- 
velope the effects of this alarm- 
ing increase of city influence, in 
the Free Trade system, the aban- 
donment of the Navigation Laws, 
the change in the Currency, and 
the shameful oppression of our 
West India Colonies ; measures, one 
and all, prescribed by the same blind 
submission to the dictates of town 
democracies, the same weak con- 
cession to clamour in a few spots in 
these islands, and the same partial 
and unjust disregard of the suffering 
thereby produced on far more im- 
portant, but distant and unrepre- 
sented, interests. We shall tear aside 
the veil which our liberal Ministers 
have so long thrown over the effect 
of this town-directed legislation, and 
demonstrate as clearly as that two 
and two make four, that under its 
influence, our foreign commerce and 
shipping interests are melting away, 
and the wooden walls of old Eng- 
land rotting under the suicidal hands 
of her own children. We shall ex- 


hibit a decay in British, and a growth 


in foreign tonnage, hitherto unac- 
countably overlooked, but now com- 
letely demonstrated, by the return 
aid before Parliament; and prove, 
that if the same system goes on for 
ten years longer, our maritime su- 
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periority will be at an end, and our 
very existence as a nation endan- 
gered. We shall exhibit also the 
monstrous injustice to which our 
West India Colonies have so long 
been subjected ; forced in the first 
instance to cultivate by means of 
slaves, and burdened with a nu- 
merous and costly black population ; 
next saddled with a tax on their pro- 
duce, as heavy on them as a duty of 
fifty shillings on every quarter of 
wheat mers in England, would be 
on the British farmer; and now ex- 
posed, for a most inadequate com- 
pensation, to the incalculable evils of 
an idle, disorderly, and vagrant black 
population. On these great and va- 
ried subjects we cannot at present 
enter, flowing, though they do, di- 
rectly and immediately from the prin- 
ciples now unfolded, and fraught as 
they are, in their ultimate conse- 
quences, with the certain destruc- 
tion of the Empire. The important 
point for present consideration is— 
what has been the effect of this vast 
increase of cities and urban inte- 
rests in Great Britain on the power 
of Government, and the stability of 


the Throne, acting as they now do 
directly on the Legislature, through 


the portals opened by the Reform 
Bill? The danger from that cause 
is now still more pressing. 

The increasing influence of the 
democratic and urban parties for 
the last twenty years, and the evi- 
dent diminution in the strength of 
the rural or Conservative interest 
from the burdens with which they 
were oppressed, should have sug- 

ested to every Statesman who re- 
flected on r= principles, the 
necessity of providing some barrier 
against the imminent danger which 
was thus arising. He must be little 
read in history who is not aware, 
that the middling and lower orders 
in towns are generally attached to 
democratic principles, and that this 
obtains in an especial manner, where 
the great bulk of the urban popu- 
lation is engaged in handicraft occu- 
pations, and exposed to the conta- 
gion arising from the congregation 
of large masses of mankind together. 
The great advance, both in numbers 
and opulence, which had taken place 
in the towns of Great Britain, during 
the last thirty years, had evidently 
increased to a most extraordinary 
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degree both the numbers and energy 
of the democratic party ; and it was 
equally obvious, that from the pro- 
stration and suffering of the agricul- 
tural classes, no cordial or effective 
co-operation was to be expected from 
them. It became the duty of a pru- 
dent Statesman to consider, whether 
it was not possible to discover in the 
urban population itself, recently be- 
come so powerful, both from num- 
bers, wealth, and intelligence, the 
means of counteracting the extrava- 
gance, and restraining the designs 
of its lower and more numerous 
members. 

Now, there can be little doubt 
that such co-operation could have 
been obtained. Although the inha- 
bitants of commercial and manufac- 
turing towns are, generally speak- 
ing, inclined to democratic princi- 
ples, there is always a portion, and, 
from its intelligence and wealth, a 
most important portion of such com- 
munities, strongly attached to the 
Conservative side, and the true prin- 
ciples of government. Wealth, whe- 
ther made in commerce or manufac- 
tures, is averse to spoliation. Edu- 
cation, if carried the length of really 
instructing the mind, cannot fail to 
demonstrate the perilous nature of 
the anarchical designs which are all- 
powerful with the lower orders. In- 
telligence, whether acquired in town 
or country, soon perceives that it 
must be the first to be trodden un- 
der foot, when the lower orders are 
installed in supremacy. These causes 
are so powerful and universal in 
their operation, that they ever have, 
and ever must, produce an impor- 
tant body in every great town 
strongly attached to the principles of 
order, and from their proximity of 
situation, and habits of business, 
better qualified to give it efficient 
support, than those of the same way 
of thinking who are scattered over 
the wide surface of the country. 
Accordingly, the nucleus, the heart 
and kernel of the Conservative par- 
ty, over the whole kingdom, is to be 
found in towns; in the respectable 
and highly educated classes of ci- 
ties; in men possessed of historical 
and political information, and there- 
fore qualified to form a judgment on | 
public affairs. The most dangerous 
and the most valuable classes of the 
community are there brought into 
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close proximity; the extremes of 
wealth and poverty, of knowledge 
and ignorance, of rashness and cau- 
tion, of virtue and vice, of steadiness 
and vacillation, of patriotism and sel- 
fishness, of piety and scepticism ; the 
men who are fitted to disturb the 
peace of all the world, and those 
who can rule it when ’tis wildest. 

The close boroughs, under the old 
constitution, opened, it is true, an 
inlet for the admission of this class 
into the Legislature ; and it was in 
consequence of the entrance thus 
obtained that the balance of power 
was so long maintained, and the 
British Constitution remained for an 
hundred and forty years the envy 
and admiration of, the world. But 
this barrier, though important and 
invaluable, against democratic vio-« 
lence and vacillation, was not esta- 
blished on the broad and extensive 
foundation requisite to enable it to 
withstand the shock of tempestuous 
times. It admitted a virtual repre- 
sentation of all the great interests of 
the state, perfectly sufficient for the 
protection of industry, the preserva- 
tion of freedom, the disclosure of 
information, and all the purposes of 
a representative government; but 
not sufficient to satisfy the cravings 
of disordered imaginations and suf- 
fering industry, during a period of 
long continued and general distress. 
The inhabitants of the great towns 
clamoured for a share in the repre- 
sentation, because they felt that their 
increasing importance entitled them 
to it; the farmers and rural proprie- 
tors, because their continued dis- 
tress, under a heavy fall of prices, 
rendered them desperate and desi- 
rous of any change in the system of 
government. The former demanded 
a change because they were pros- 
perous ; the latter desired it, because 
they were miserable. Hence the 

eneral feeling in favour of a reform 
in Parliament, which characterised 
the latter years of the Tory adminis- 
tration, and united the two great 
classes of society in supporting the 
demand, though their prejudices 
and feelings on every other subject 
were diametrically opposite to each 
other. 

The great fault of the Tory ad- 
ministrations at this period was, that 
seeing so formidable a union of 
town and country, of prosperity and 
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suffering, in urging the same demand 
for a change at all times perilous and 
uncertain, they did not make an 
attempt to divide the forces of their 
antagonists, by extending the elec- 
tive franchise to the higher classes 
and respectable members of the city 
communities. There was their capi- - 
tal error; and that error we pointed 
out in treating of Parliamentary Re- 
form and the French Revolution at 
the time the contest was going for- 
ward. In the richer class of house 
proprietors, in all the highly educa- 
ted and well-informed classes of the 
community, they would have found 
their strongest and most valuable 
allies, a barrier against revolutionary 
cupidity and democratic ambition, 
the more valuable that it was com- 
posed of the most intelligent and 
energetic class in the community, 
whose close proximity to the centre 
of discontent made them alive to its 
dangers, while their habits of com- 
bination and facility of meeting qua- 
lified them to counteract it. It is a re- 
markable, but well-ascertained fact, 
that the Conservative party is no- 
where so strong as in the higher 
classes of the great manufacturing 
towns. It is more powerful in that 
description of persons at Glasgow, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham, than either in London, Dublin, 
or Edinburgh. The reason is, that 
the richer and more opulent classes 
in these great commercial districts 
are more immediately brought in 
contact with the working classes of 
the community ; the terrible dangers 
of democratic ascendency are more 
forcibly brought before their eyes ; 
instant ruin stares them in the face, if 
the designs of the anarchists are car- 
ried into effect. This was abundant- 
ly proved at the last election. The 
Conservative party in London and 
Dublin were totally overwhelmed; at 
Edinburgh, they mustered 1500 votes, 
just a fourth of the whole constitu- 
ency; at Glasgow, they amounted 
to 2000, a full third of the electors ; 
whileat Manchester, the 750 electors 
who gave a dinner to Mr Hope, pos- 
sessed among them property to the 
amount of ten millions, and gave 
bread to nearly five hundred thou- 
sand souls. 

Viewing any extension of the con- 
stituency as a concession to demo- 
cratic ambition, and an addition to 
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the democratic party in the House of 


Commons, the Duke of Wellington 
was perfectly right in his famous de- 
claration, in November, 1830, in as- 
serting that he never would be a 
party to any such alteration, and that 
the popular interest was already as 
strong in the Legislature as was con- 
sistent with the stability of the Em- 
pire. But viewing the change as 
made on different principles, as an 
extension of the elective franchise to 
persons possessed of considerable 

roperty only,—to the owners of 

ouses rated at L.50 a-year, or the 
payers of direct taxes to the amount 
of L.10 annually, it would have been 
attended with very different effects. 
Experience has now proved that 
the representatives of such constitu- 
encies would, almost unanimously, 
when matters approached a crisis, 
have sided with the Conservative 
party. If the constituency of Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, or Edinburgh, were framed 
of persons of this description, there 
cannot be a doubt that the whole 
representatives of these cities would 
be Conservative, and that the Move- 
ment party in every one of them 
would be defeated by a majority of 
two to one. 

Herein, then, was the fault of the 
Tories in the great crisis of the Con- 
stitution. It was a fault, not of 
commission, but omission: it arose 
from the long pursuit of a mistaken 
system of policy dictated by the de- 
mocratic party in towns, an appre- 
hension that any farther concessions 
would overturn the Monarchy, and 
an insensibility to the fact, that, by a 

rudent extension of the elective 
ranchise to the higher classes of the 
great towns, the barrier against De- 
mocracy might have been strength- 
ened instead of being weakened, and 
the efforts of the Revolutionary party 
retarded instead of being advanced. 


Very different was the fault of the 
Whigs when they came into office, 
and by such violent and unconstitu- 
tional methods forced through the 
Reform Bill. Theirs was a fault, not 
of omission, but commission; they 
plunged the dagger into the heart of 
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the Constitution, and left only the 
shadow of a Monarchy, without 
either its stability, its safeguards, or 
its security. 

Argument or illustration would 
be worse than useless on this sub- 
ject. The lapse of time has now 
confirmed the worst anticipations of 
the opponents of that fatal measure, 
and confounded, whatever they may 
say, the expectations of its friends. 
When we turn back to the conse- 
quences we foretold three years ago, 
as likely to result from the adoption 
of that tremendous change, which 
were then derided as the ravings of 
a frantic Tory, we find them ac- 
complished, or in the course of ac- 
complishment.* We foretold that 
it would convulse Ireland, as the 
mostinflammable part of the Empire; 
and the Coercion Bill demonstrates 
that the anticipation was well found- 
ed. We foretold it would lead to 
the emancipation and destruction 
of the negroes in the West Indies, 
and, through it, to the ultimate sever- 
ing of those splendid colonies from 
the Empire; and that event is in the 
course of taking place. We foretold 
it would prostrate the Crown so 
completely as to render it powerless 
and contemptible; and Ministers 
have now been compelled, by a nar- 
row division in the House of Com- 
mons, to surrender up the pensions 
—that is, the prerogative of the 
Crown—to the examination of a 
Committee of the popular part of the 
Legislature. We foretold it would 
ultimately occasion a confiscation of 
the Funds; and already that doctrine 
is openly proclaimed by the great 
Agitator, the leader of the Demo- 
cratic party throughout the Empire. 
We foretold it would lead to the ex- 
traction of the existing surplus re- 
venue and roe Fund, and the 
abandonment of all attempts to li- 
quidate the Debt; and that deplo-« 
rable effect has already ensued. We 
foretold it would at first shake, and 
at last overturn the Corn Laws, the 
sole protection of British agriculture 
against a ruinous foreign competi- 
tion; and already the Radical party 
have mustered so strong when 
the question was brought forward 





* See “Parliamentary Reform and the French Revolution,” Blackwood's Maga 
zine, May, 1831, vol. xxix. p. 757, and yol. xxx, p. 433, September, 1831. 
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(stronger than they ever did before 
the French Revolution of 1830 on 
Parliamentary Reform), and the 
Cabinet has shewn itself so divided 
on the subject, that the repeal of 
these laws at no distant period may 
be considered as certain. We fore- 
told it would lead to the overthrow 
- of the Church, and the ultimate 
appropriation of its funds to the li- 
quidation of the National Debt ; and 
already theright of patronage in Scot- 
Jand, in other words, the propriety 
of vesting the nomination of the 
clergy in the Ten-pounders, has been 
remitted toa committee of the House 
of Commons; while in England Lord 
Grey has declared that he has a se- 
ries of bills in preparation, which 
will concede att the demands of the 
Dissenters, except the separation of 
Church and State ; and, in the Com- 
mons, Lord John Russell has stated 
it as his opinion, as a Cabinet Mini- 
ster, that Church is to be regarded 
as national property, and that after 
providing for the ministers of reli- 
gion, the Legislature may dispose 
of the remainder for national pur- 
poses; in other words, they may give 
every clergyman L.50 a-year, and 
then, like the Constituent Assembly, 
carry the remainder of the ecclesi- 
astical revenue to the credit of the 
consolidated fund. 

It is unnecessary to go farther. 
Nothing can be more apparent, than 
that Government is now completely 
prostrated, and that no class or in- 
terest in the State can calculate upon 
any resolution or course of policy 
being adhered to for any length of 
time together. The direct and im- 
mediate interference of constituents 
with their representatives, is the 
cause of this lamentable state of 
things. Instructions, remonstrances, 
threats, or praises, arrive every morn- 
ing to the representatives of popu- 
lous places, from their hundred- 
tongue constituents ; representation 
has given way ina great many cases 
to delegation; the nation has ceased 
to be a constitutional monarchy, and 
become a turbulent democracy. All 
the evils of direct popular influence 
are in consequence developing them- 
selves; the mutability, vacillation, 
selfishness, and uncertainty, “which 
from the earliest times has charac- 
terised all nations where self-go- 
vernment was in any degree esta- 
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blished, are daily becoming more 
conspicuous ; doubt and hesitation 
as to the future, are more than ever 
obscuring the prospects of England. 
This is a fact upon which men of all 
— are now as one: They differ, 
ndeed, as far as the poles are asun- 
der, as to the ultimate tendency of 
this state of things; the Revolution- 
ists arguing that it is the commence- 
ment of a new and brilliant era, in 
which the intelligence, virtue, and 
wisdom of the people, are to extin- 
guish all the evils which afflict soci- 
ety ; the Conservatives, that it is the 
opening of a disastrous period, in 
the course of which all the institu- 
tions of Government, and all the 
safeguards of property, are to be 
violently overthrown, or gradually 
worn away by the incessant attacks 
of an insatiable, anarchical faction ; 
but as to the fact of the present 
weakness of Government, all men of 
all parties are now agreed. 

The excessive and unparalleled 
vacillation of the House of Commons, 
upon the most impcrtant subjects of 
State policy, affords the clearest evi- 
dence, that its members are alter- 
nately acted upon by opposing forces, 
and that without any decided power 
of self-government, they yield to the 
strongest current to whose influence 
they are exposed. We put the mat- 
ter upon the most favourable ground 
for the Legislature, and in the an- 
xious wish to increase rather than 
diminish the respect in which they 
are held in the country. Their de- 
cisions have been fluctuating and 
contradictory to an unparalleled de- 
gree; itis better the inconsistency 
should rest on their constituents than 
themselves. Last session they first 
voted in a full House, by a majority 
of ten, that the malt tax should be 
taken off; they voted, in four days 
afterwards, by a majority of above 
an hundred, that it should be put on 
again. They first voted, by an im- 
mense majority, on the West India 
Question, that the Planters should 
receive a loan of L.15,000,000 in in- 
demnification ; next, bya still greater, 
thatitshould be agift of L.20,000,000. 
In the present session, they first vo- 
ted, by a majority of 97, that Baron 
Smith’s case should be remitted to 
a special committee; in less than a 
fortnight this resolution was most 
honourably and properly rescinded 
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bya majority of 6. They first rejected, 
by a majority only of 4, in a House of 
400, the proposal that in any reduc- 
tion of taxation, the agricultural in- 
terest should in the first instance be 
considered ; and next they carried by 
a majority of 101, in an equally large 
House, that no reduction is to take 
place on the Malt Tax. They first 
determine by a majority of 4, that the 
existing Pensions having been be- 
stowed by the Crown, in the free 
exercise of its prerogative, could not, 
on constitutional principles, be sub- 
jected to examination of the House 
ot Commons; and in a few days the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
moves for, and carries unanimously, 
the appointment of a committee for 
that very purpose, with more ample 
powers than were sought for by the 
Radical mover, Mr D. Whittle Har- 
vey. 

We do not bring forward those 
instances of inconsistency with the 
slightest wish to disparage the Re- 
form Parliament in the eyes of the 
country; we doso with an intention 
the very reverse—in order to shew 
that these contradictions arise, not 
from the fault of the Members, but 


the faulty principles on which the 


House is constructed. It is with in- 
stitutions, not men, that we are con- 
cerned: it is to bring about the 
amendment of institutions, not lower 
individuals, that our efforts are di- 
rected. We are quite aware how 
these seemingly inexplicable contra- 
dictions occur, with few, if any, indi- 
viduals being reduced to the humi- 
liating necessity of rescinding their 
own vote. We know perfectly that 
great numbers of Members are com- 
pelled, in opposition to their better 
judgment, and under pain of losing 
their seat, to vote in accordance with 
the wishes of their constituents ; and 
that when the result of their vote 
has placed Government in such a 
predicament that they must either 
rescind the vote or resign, the im- 
plicated Members stay away, deem- 
ing it better to incur the lesser evil 
of contradictory resolutions being 
passed by the Legislature, to the 
greater of the nation being delivered 
over to a Radical Administration. 
All this we are fully aware of; and 
we have no doubt, that if we were 
ourselves placed in similar circum- 
stances, we should find ourselves 
VOL. XXXV. NO. CCXX, 
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obliged to do the same.: But the 
point we rest upon is this. What 
chance is there that the empire can 
flourish, the Constitution, broken 
down as it is, subsist, or even the 
Monarchy endure, under asystem of 
government which brings the vacil- 
lation and passions of the people so 
directly to bear on the decisions 
of the Legislature? Instability and 
weakness in the Executive, is the 
radical evil which in all ages has 
beset democracies, and rendered 
them invariably but the prelude to 
dictatorial power, or military despo- 
tism—to a Cesar, a Cromwell, or a 
Napoleon. Or supposing that the 
temper of the people, and the habits 
of a free country, are a sufficient 
guarantee against such an anarchical 
catastrophe, what is to save us from 
a Revolution as complete, brought 
about by different and bloodless 
means; from the gradual and pacific 
grinding down of all our institutions 
by the unceasing inroads of the Re- 
volutionary party, let in to flood the 
Constitution by the Reform Bill? It 
is this sort of Revolution which the 
Radicals look for; it is this sort of a 
Revolution in the middle of which 
we are now placed. Let us attend 
to their own words on the subject: 
“It seems to be the notion of our 
statesmen,” says the Westminster 
Review, “ to avoid a danger by let- 
ting it alone. They talk of avertin 
Revolution, while the Revolution is le 
in full progress. Not indeed a Re- 
volution of force and blood such as 
they conceive, imagining the possi- 
bility of no oleicy but’ the pail 
casting off the old skin, and puttin 
on the new ;—the silent change o 
opinion which is inward, moving 
with a force accelerated by the re- 
sistance offered by these cobblin 
Statesmen. The Revolution whi 
is their dread is but one possible 
phasis of the Revolution which is 
going on; the temper eager for change 
resisted, and irritated by resistance. 
They know if they were to repeat 
the cry that Reform is not needed, 
a Revolution of blood would come; 
but they vainly conceal from them- 
selves thatthesame temper, mortified 
by the continual disappointment of 
expectations of greater good than is 

iven, may be roused to the most vio- 

ent steps. Supposethe occurrence of 
any of those — political acci- 
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dents which have many times hereto- 
fore dashed to the ground the ho 
of the age, is there no danger? A day 
may bring forth that state of things 
which makes a Revolution of vio- 
lence inevitable: for who could 
quell the vehemence of an ignorant 
people—in politics ignorant—if ex- 
cited by want, and despair of the 
ood which has been promised ?” * 
his, then, by the admission of the 
Movement party, is the state to 
which they have reduced the coun- 
try by their Reform in Parliament. 
Undergoing a silent, but progressive 
Revolution, which is rapidly throw- 
ing off the old slough of the Consti- 
tution, and quivering on the edge of 
a bloody convulsion the moment 
that any serious check is given to 
the demands of an “ ignorant peo- 
le. 
" The excessive weakness and va- 
cillation of Government is apparent 
to all the world: to none more than 
their late noisy and extravagant adu- 
lators among the Revolutionary par- 
ty. Let us again hear what the Ra- 
icals say on the subject.—* The 
Government, that is, the few chosen 
from all the people as the men fit to 
rule the land, and whose opportuni- 
ties and intelligence should render 
them leaders and guides to the 
House, have turned out hare-brained 
riders. At one moment they run 
to outstrip the thing needed, and the 
next fall back trembling at the speed 
they make— blind leaders of the 
blind. There is not, nor has there 
been, a more awkward thing in nature 
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or nature's works, than the present 
House of Commons. The mob of 
Rome might be counted upon with as 
much certainty as this mob of gentle- 
men.” + Such is the account of the 
effects of the first great Democratic 
invasion of the Constitution, from 
the very persons who were most 
strenuous in supporting its intro- 
duction. We do not refer to their 
opinions as an authority: we quote 
them as the testimony of an unwil- 
ling witness. 

The divisions of last Session are 
amply sufficient to demonstrate this 
alarming weakness of Government, 
and those of this Session, short as it 
has hitherto been, place it in a still 
stronger light. We say the weak- 
ness of Government, because the pre- 
sent is no question of Ministry or 
place, of Whig or Tory; it is that of 
order against anarchy, of monarchy 
against republicanism, which is now 
at stake. On the great constitu- 
tional questions which involve the 
very existence of a mixed constitu- 
tion, and in resisting motions which 
struck at the very foundations of the 
monarchy, the majorities of Govern- 
ment were so small, and their defeats 
so frequent, as to leave Ministry re- 
peatedly on the verge of dissolu- 
tion; and such as under any former 
Administration, and under the in- 
fluence of any weaker feeling, than 
that in abandoning the helm, they 
would expose the empire to certain 
shipwreck, must inevitably have led 
to their resignation.{ 

Would that we could add, that, 





T Ibid., p. 389. 


* Westminster Review, October, 1833, p. 429. 


$ The following divisions collected in an able pamphlet recently published, en- 
titled ‘‘ A Protest against a Reformed Ministry and a Reformed Parliament,” will 


demonstrate this in the clearest light :— 


“On Mr T. Attwood’s motion (March 21) for ‘a committee to enquire into the 


distresses of the country,’ there were— 
For the Committee ° 
Against it, with Ministers . 


Ministerial majority 


° ° 194 354. 


° ood In the House, 


“ On Mr Robinson's motion (March 26th) for ‘a committee to enquire into the 
present system of taxation, with a view to the substitution of an equitable property- 


tax,’ the numbers were— 
For the motion . ° e 


Against it . . . . 
Ministerial majority 


° St Tn the House, 
° 221 876. 


- 66. 


** On Mr Harvey’s motion, ‘that Mr Speaker make arrangements for publishing 
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during this Session, the hands of of the new constituencies has light- 
Government have been strengthen- ened the load which the Reform 
ed, and that the returning goodsense Bill has now so manifestly imposed 





the names of each member in the majority and minority on every division,’ the 
numbers were— 
For the motion . ‘ . ‘ . 94) In the House, 
Against it . . . ‘ . . 142+ 236. 
Ministerial majority 48. 

*©On Mr Tennyson's motion (July 23a) for the repeal of the Septennial Act, 
when Lord John Russell declared it ‘the result of many years’ consideration of the 
subject, and ia this opinion he had never varied, that the alteration to Triennial 
Parliaments would be the total destruction of our mixed constitution,’ the numbers 
were— 

For the motion . . ° . ° ef In the House, 
Against it . . e . ° . 215 381. 
Ministerial majority . 49! 

‘On Mr Baxton’s motion respecting the Slavery Bill, (July 24,) the majority 
was still less ‘ overwhelming,’ viz. 7! 

On the Bank Charter it was— 

For the resolution ° . ° . 214.2 In the House, 
Against it . . . ° ° . 156 ¢ 370. 
Ministerial majority ; 58. 

‘* On Sir J. Hay’s motion for extending the right of voting for magistrates in 
Scotch burghs to the 5/. householders, the numbers were— 

For the motion . . ° ‘ ° st In the House, 


Against it ° ° . . . . 54 107. 
Ministerial majority 1. 


“ On Mr Buckingham’s motion for the abolition of impressment, (Aug. 15,) the 
numbers were— 


For the motion - . ° . ° ant In the House, 


Against it + . . . . . 6] 117. 
Ministerial majority 5. 


*© On Sir W. Ingilby’s motion (April 28) for the reduction of the malt-tax, of 
which notice had been given for weeks previous, and a deliberate decision come to, 
afterwards rescinded for the avowed purpose only of not ejecting the Ministers, the 
numbers were— 

For the motion . ° - ° ° 1622 In the House, 
Against it. . . . . . 152 314, 





' Majority against Ministers . 10. 
‘** On the 19th of June, on the second reading of the Registry Bill, the numbers 
were— 
For the Bill . ° . . . et In the House, 
Against it . . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 82 151. 


Majority against Ministers ; 13. 
** On the 21st of June, on Lord Oxmantown’s amendment to the 132d clause of 
the Irish Church Bill, the numbers were— 


For the amendment ° . p ‘ 85 2 In the Heuse, 
Againstit . . . . . . 49 


Majority against Ministers . 36. 
‘* On Mr Halcomb’s motion for a committee to enquire into the present state of 
the Channel Fisheries, a most important saat (June 6,) the numbers were— 


For the motion ° ° i ° 53) In the nen 
Against it . . ° . . ° at 


Majority against Ministers + Dy 
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upon the nation. Alas! our worst 
fears have been realized ; the growth 
of the Radical party, the peremptory 
nature of the instructions communi- 
cated by the new town constituen- 
cies is now apparent ; and Govern- 
ment, so far a gaining strength, 
is daily increasing in weakness. 
Questions on which a considerable 
majority were obtained last year, 
are now abandoned; and those like 
the Corn Laws, on which the vital 
interests of society depend, are de- 
fended only by a daily decreasing 
majority. A very slight retrospect 
of the present Session, short as it hi- 
therto has been, must be sufficient 
to demonstrate this to every unpre- 
judiced mind. 

The motion of Mr Whitmore, for 
a repeal of the Corn Laws, was 
thrown out last Session by a majority 
of 305 against 106: the whole num- 
ber who voted being 411. This 
year, a similar motion, brought for- 
werd by Mr Hume, disguised under 
the thin veil of a protecting duty of 
10s., diminishing by a shilling an- 
nually till it is extinguished, was 
rejected by a majority of 312 to 
155: the whole number who voted 
being 467. Thus, all the efforts of 
part of the Government and the Con- 
servatives acting together, and with 
the aid, too, of more than half of the 
Irish Radicals, could only swell the 
opponents of the measure from 305 
to 312, that is, by 7 members; while 
the opposite party increased from 
106 to 155, that is, by 49 members. 

But this is not all. By far the 
worst feature in that question was 
the indecision and vacillation exhi- 
bited by Government during its dis- 
cussion. Sir James Grahame, in- 
deed, made a noble speech on the 
occasion, in defence of the great in- 
terests of the empire; but what did 
Lord Althorp, the leader of the 
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House of Commons, declare? Why, 
that he agreed with the arguments 
urged by Mr Hume and the oppo- 
nents of the Corn Laws, but that as 
the Parliamentary investigation of 
last Session had proved the agricul- 
tural interests to be in a state of 
great depression, and the manufac- 
turing comparatively prosperous, 
this was not the time to press the 
change. Mr Poulett Thomson, a 
member of the Government, though 
not a Cabinet Minister, argued stre- 
nuously against the Corn Laws, while 
Lord Howick, son, and Mr Ellice, 
brother-in-law, to Earl Grey, with Mr 
William Brougham, brother to the 
Lord Chancellor, and many other 
members or relations of Govern- 
ment, voted on the same side! Thus 
Ministers are divided on the sub- 
ject, while the opposite party are 
rapidly increasing in numbers and 
confidence. It is easy to predict 
what will be the result of such a 
contest. 

Mr Harvey’s motion, “that the 
Speaker make arrangements for 
publishing the names of each mem- 
ber in the minority and majority on 
each division,” a measure evidently 
and powerfully calculated to increase 
the subjection of the Members to the 
new constituencies, was thrown out 
last session by a majority of 48, 
This session, the point has been con- 
ceded by Lord Althorp, and the new 
system will speedily be put in force. 
The old, established, and hitherto 
unchallenged right of the Crown 
to grant pensions, has been main- 
tained in the House of Commons 
this session against Mr Harvey’s mo- 
tion, only by a majority of 4; and 
since that time the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has been compelled to 
succumb in the conflict, to abandon 
the principle that the King is entitled 
to judge for himselfin these matters, 
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and himself bring forward a motion 
to have the existing pensions sub- 
mitted to the examination of a com- 
mittee of the popular branch of 
the Legislature ! 

Mr O’Connell, the great agita- 
tor, the leader of Irish, and it may 
almost be said of English demo- 
cracy, obtained by a majority of 97, 
a resolution of the House of Com- 
mons to appoint an enquiry into the 
conduct of Baron Smith, one of the 
greatest and best men whom Ireland 
ever produced. His charges against 
him were, that he began business at 
1l—sat too long, and did too much 
work, aud denounced from the Bench 
the efforts of the agitators, under 
whose influence crime had multi- 
plied to such a degree that Ministers 
themselves tell us, “the only ques- 
tion was, whether Ireland was not 
to relapse into the savage anarchy of 
Abyssinia.”* This vote was, by a 

reat effort of the gentlemen of the 

ouse of Commons, rescinded by a 
majority of 4—a memorable exam- 
ple of moral courage in the majori- 
ty; a lamentable proof of the state 
of the representation, when that ma- 
jority was so small! 

Inconsiderable as the portion of the 
session therefore is, which has alrea- 
dy elapsed, it has evinced an increa- 
sing weakness in Government to the 
highest degree alarming. But me- 
lancholy as these prospects are, they 
are nothing to what is opened up by 
the sudden change which has taken 
place in the declaration of Ministers 
regarding the Church, and the clear 
evidence of conscious weakness 
which their conduct now affords in 
regard to that first and most import- 
ant part of the social edifice. 

The Radicals, like the Revolu- 
tionary party, in all ages and in all 
countries, consider the Church as 
their first victim, and exult more in 
the success of their attempts to de- 
press or degrade religion, than in all 
their triumphs over the civil institu- 
tions of the Empire. “The great 
triumphs of the session in this de- 

artment,’’ says the Westminster 

eview, “have been the defeat of the 
Sabbath Observance Bill, and the 
Irish Tithes Bill; and though the 
English Tithes Commutation Bill 
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has not passed, surely the die is 
cast. The omission of the 147th 
clause in the Irish Church Bill has, 
more than any other measure, damp- 
ed the confidence in Ministers as 
friends to unflinching Church Re- 
form.”}+ This being the well-known 
and settled determination of the Ra- 
dicals, and the Church being avow- 
edly the first and favourite point of 
their attack, it was the chief duty of 
Ministers to be cautious but firm on 
this subject; to consider well the 
round they took, but having taken 
it, to defend it manfully ; and, above 
all, to avoid that ruinous irresolution 
and vacillation, which in_ political, 
not less than military conflicts, is the 
sure prelude of defeat. 
It was with surprise, therefore, but 
no small degree of satisfaction, that 
the Conservatives, whether Whig 
or Tory, (for that title is already in- 
cluding the estimable even of the 
Reform party,) heard the strong and 
emphatic declarations of Earl Grey 
in favour of the Church, delivered 
both in his place in Parliament, and 
in conversation with the Dissenters of 
Nottingham and other places. They 
were delighted to find that the real 
objects of complaint only were to be 
redressed; that the hand of spolia- 
tion was to be stayed ; and that Lord 
John Russell’s bill relating to mar- 
riages, burials, registers, and other 
points not touching on the real inte- 
rests of the Establishment, afforded 
the measure of the concession which 
Ministers were to admit. Buthow brief 
are the days of hope to the friends of 
order, under a Government exposed 
to the pressure of an insatiable de- 
mocracy ! Hardly were the words of 
consolation uttered; scarcely had 
the feeling of joy shot through the 
hearts of the friends of Christianity, 
when the divisions on the pension 
list, Baron Smith, and the Marquis 
of Chandos’s motion regarding agri- 
cultural taxation, ensued; the elec- 
tions at Leeds and Dudley shewed 
Ministers that they were losing the 
support of the Dissenters and Radi- 
cals, and instantly the transient 
gleam was overcast. Clouds, darker 
than ever, succeeded. Lord Grey 
declared that the bill introduced by 
Lord John Russell into the lower 
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House was only the first of a series 
of bills which should concede to the 
Dissenters att their demands, ex- 
cept the separation of Church and 
State. And Lord John Russell in the 
Commons proclaimed the principle, 
that the property of the ecclesiastical 
bodies belongs to the nation, and 
that after making a provision for the 
ministers of religion, the remainder 
was at the disposal of the State. The 
defeat of the Whigs on the Budget, 
and the timber duties, in spring 1831, 
occasioned the desperate leap in the 
dark of the Reform Bill, and over- 
turned the Constitution; the defeat 
at Dudley, and the narrow majority 
at Leeds, with the divisions on the 
pension list and Baron Smith, have 
overthrown the Church of England. 
A Whig leader, when he has lost 
the support of the Dissenters and 
Radicals, is comparable to nothing 
but an Austrian General when his 
flank is turned and his communica- 
tions cut off. His first and only 
thought is to lay down his arms. The 
whole of that party have been so 
long accustomed, during their oppo- 
sition campaigns, to look for support 
only to the populace; mob adulation, 
pet applause, have so long rung 
n their ears, that they are incapable 
of conducting Government on any 
other principle, and exhibit a de- 
ee of timidity, when assailed in rear 

y their former allies, which a priori 
would have been inconceivable in 
persons of their capacity. This is the 
only principle, and it is the most 
charitable one, on which we can ex- 
plain the uniform abandonment of 
their ngesger to uphold the Con- 
stitution, or any part of it, the mo- 
ment that matters approached a 
crisis. Earl Grey declared with 
great emphasis in the House of Peers, 
that he would live and die with his 
order ; and shortly after he brought 
in the Reform Bill. He declared 
more recently, that the bill Ministers 
had introduced into the House of 
Commons redressed all the real grie- 
vances of the Dissenters; and now he 
suddenly abandons his former pro- 
fessions, and declares, that he is to 
concede all their demands except the 
ae of Church and State, 
which, after such concessions, will 


be not worth contending for. 
We heard an acute Conservative 
predict, the moment the declarations 
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of Ministers in favour of the Church 
were made, that they were going to 
overturn it; and this anticipation 
was founded on their invariable pre- 
vious custom of abandoning that part 
of our institutions, which they pro- 
fessed their intention most strenu- 
ously to support. We are inclined, 
however, to put a more charitable 
construction on their conduct. “ It 
is a bad habit to get into,” as Lord 
Advocate Jeffrey said of Napoleon in 
1815, “ that of abdicating.”’ With 
equal truth it may be affirmed, that 
the worst of habits for a Ministry in 
stormy times to get into, is that of 
abandoning their professions, the 
moment they bring them into dan- 
ger. It at once reveals the secret of 
their weakness; and shews the re- 
volutionary party how they may suc- 
ceed in carrying the most anarchical 
designs. “ Threaten! Threaten! 
Threaten !” that is their sole princi- 
ple of action—the only requisite to 
ensure success. This could only be 
done, under the old Constitution, by 
open denunciations of violence and 
civil war; because the Legislature, 
being founded on the representation 
of the great interests in the State, 
was proof against any other species 
of intimidation, and it was accord- 
ingly liberally made use of during 
the Reform contest. Now, such ex- 

ress threats are no longer necessary, 

he new constituencies have esta- 
blished a smoother and easier me- 
thod of concession. Certain moni- 
tory letters are found on the Mem- 
bers’ tables when they come down 
to breakfast ; a few significant hints 
are given to Ministers by the result 
of contested elections in certain po- 
pulous places; they are held up to 
contempt in one or two divisions in 
the House of Commons—and instant- 
ly the whole system of Government 
is changed, concession becomes the 
order of the day; the white flag is 
hoisted, a bribe is offered to the ene- 
my to postpone his attack, and a 
short breathing time is thus afforded 
to the pusillanimous garrison of the 
beleaguered fortress, to be improved 
by the enemy by doubling the num- 
ber and strengthening the spirit of 
its assailants. 

Let the Conservative party, there- 
fore, beware of falling into the fatal 
error of supposing that the progress 
of the Revolution is stopped, or even 
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suspended, because it does not now 
assail their senses with the frightful 
features which it at first assumed ; 
because Bristol is not in flames, nor 
Nottingham in ruins; because the 
brickbat and the bludgeon are not in 
daily requisition to beat down cou- 
rageous patriotism, and adverse opi- 
nion can be expressed without win- 
dows being demolished, or life en- 
dangered. These disgraceful allies 
were called in by the Whigs and 
Revolutionary party to overawe, 
when they could not persuade, the 
Legislature ; to obtain for them that 
ready and certain admission into the 
Great Council of the nation, which 
should at once and for ever give 
them the command of its delibera- 
tions. Having gained their point, 
open concussion is laid aside; vio- 
lence is no longer required, because 
resistance is no longer dreaded ; the 
rapids are past, the rocks are sur- 
mounted, and the stream of Revolu- 
tion glides on with a swift and steady 
current, hardly perceptible to those 
who are borne along the stream, to 
be measured only by the rapidity 
with which the ancient landmarks 
are vanishing from the sight. 

The present state of thraldom in 
which the members for the populous 
places are kept by their constituents, 
and the complete establishment 
which the system of delegation is 
about to obtain in the Legislature, 
may be judged by the following ex- 
tracts from Mr John Crawfurd’s cir- 
cular to the householders of Mary-le- 
bone, dated 8th January, 1834. 


** The recent Reform in the Represen- 
tation of the People, although a consider- 
able step, has, in my judgment, essentially 
failed in producing those indispensable 
improvements in our institutions, and that 
change in the spirit of our Government 
which the people had anxiously, and rea- 
sonably expected. I have narrowly 
watched, and closely examined the chan- 
ges which have been carried into effect in 
the first Session of the Reformed Par- 
liament, and it is my honest conviction 
that they have been, either imperfect 
remedies, or aggravations of popular evils. 
In the gréat majority of instances they 
have been clumsily, or feebly executed ; 
some were open, and, indeed, professed 
violations of every principle which ought 
to govern the legislation of a free people. 

“ Judging from its working in the first 
Session, I am of opinion, that the recent 
Reform in the Commons’ House of Par- 
liament is insufficient, and demands many 
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improvements. Among these, the mostes- 
sential are, the extension of the suffrage to 
every Inhabitant Householder, without 
making the payment of rates or taxes a 
condition of the franchise ; the introdue- 
tion of secret voting for the protection 
of the honest elector—and frequent Elec- 
tions. 

“ I am for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and for a trade, not only in this 
first necessary of life, but in every other 
necessary of life, as unshackled with fo- 
reign nations as that between one county 
of England and another county. I am 
a decided enemy to any duty upon corn 
for fiscal purposes, considering bread to 
be an unfit subject for taxation; and I 
am still more an enemy to such duty for 
the purpose, in itself delusory, of afford- 
ing what is called protection to the pro- 
prietors of the land, by way of equivalent 
for such charges as are imagined to press 
exclusively on the landed interest; being 
wholly unaware of the existence of any 
peculiar burden upon the land, not in- 
herited with it, or calculated upon in its 
purchase. 

On the very important question of 
Ecclesiastical Reform my opinions are 
these:—-I hold the property enjoyed by 
the Church to be the property of the 
Nétion : 1 hold that the majority of the 
People, or the Legislature acting in their 
behalf, have a right to appropriate the pro- 
perty now possessed by the Church as 
may seem best to them. I hold tithes 
to be a most impolitic and mischievous 
tax. I hold that the communicants of 
each religious persuasion ought in justice 
to maintain their own pastors, and support 
their own churches: and that the fol- 
lowers of no one form of worship should 
be taxed for the maintenance of another, 
On the question of Pledges, my opinion 
has long been formed. I consider a Mem- 
ber of Parliament to be strictly the agent of 
his Constituents, bound to obey their in- 
structions when he can conscientiously do 
so, and bound, at once, to resign, as being 
virtually no longer their Representative, 
when he cannot. When Parliaments 
shall be of short duration, and members 
shall be frequently sent back to the Peo- 
ple to be dismissed or returned as they 
may happen to represent their wishes or 
otherwise, pledges will be seldom called 
for; but while long Parliaments exist, 
and Electors are compelled to repose an 
unreasonable confidence in their Repre- 
sentatives, pledges are both rational and 
indispensable. 

** On the principle thus explained, I 
shall never hesitate to pledge myself to a 
specific vote upon any question whatever 
on which my judgment has enabled me 
to come to a decision; I therefore pledge 
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myself without hesitation to vote for the 
Ballot, Extension of Suffrage, and short 
Parliaments, for the abolition of every 
Tax on Knowledge, for the abolition of 
all Monopolies.” 

When these are the principles on 
which a seat in Parliament is sought 
in one of the richest quarters of Lon- 
don, it may be imagined what a pro- 
_— advance the principles of 
self-government—in other words, 
anarchy and revolution—have made 
since the overthrow of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Nothing can be clearer, therefore, 
now that the result is beginning to 
manifest itself, than both the causes 
which led to a general desire for a 
change in the representation, and the 
dreadful aggravation of the existing 
dangers of our situation, which the 
Whigs occasioned by forcing through, 
with the whole force of the Execu- 
tive, the Reform Bill. It was the vast 
increase of towns during the last forty 
years which first influenced the mea- 
sures of a conceding Government, 
threw the Whigs into the arms of 
the city democracies, and produced 
the constant support, by popular 
writers, of urban interests, which 
#80 generally and fatally affected the 
acts of the Legislature. The adop- 
tion of these measures by Govern- 
ment speedily brought general dis- 
tress and suffering on the industri- 
ous, and more especially the country 

rt of the community ; and the old 

ereditary feelings of English loyal- 
ty by degrees melted away in a 
numerous and estimable class, under 
the combined influence of free trade, 
free navigation, and a contracted 
currency. General discontent at the 
existing state of the representation 
arose from this singular combina- 
tion of circumstances in both the 
great divisions of society; in the 
towns, because excessive prosperity 
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had filled them with the lust of 
power ; in the country, because ex- 
cessive misery had rendered them 
desperate and solicitous for any 
change. 

Still the means of salvation exist- 
ed; by a concession of reform to the 
higher classes in the great towns 
the ferment might have been Jessen- 
ed; and by such allies the Conserva- 
tive party in the country materially 
strengthened. The Tories missed it, 
from confounding reform in Parlia- 
ment with increase of democratic 
power, and refusing to grant it even 
on principles which would have di- 
minished that formidable force ; but, 
after they abandoned the helm, the 
Constitution remained, and by a cor- 
dial union of the holders of property, 
the advance of revolution, might even 
at the eleventh hour have beencheck- 
ed. But, in an evil hour, the Whigs 
succeeded to power, through the 
fatal divisions of the Tories, conse- 
quent on Catholic Emancipation ; 
and in an instant, the Constitution 
was scattered to the winds. With 
a culpable rashness, an inconcei- 
vable recklessness, a blindness to the 
real state of the country, which has 
no parallel in history, they quad- 
rupled by the L.10 clause the forces 
of the towns, already too consider- 
able, diminished by one half the 
forces of the country, already too 
small; gave 346 seats to English 
boroughs, and only 146 to English 
counties; and installed the urban de- 
mocracies in such unbridled sove- 
reignty, as has utterly prostrated the 
respectable classes in cities, over- 
whelmed in its ultimate effects the 
rural interests, totally changed the 
character of the Legislature, and 
exposed the nation to a deluge of 
changes of which no human pre- 
science can foresee the termination. 
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Ir is a common remark, often with- 
out discrimination, or reference to 
any principle of taste, that beautiful 
scenery must lose its charm from the 
contiguity of the better sort of ha- 
bitations. The anathema is cast not 
only on the edifices, but the inhabi- 
tants, though they may be precisely 
the very persons most likely to be 
the best admirers of the landscape, 
the wealthy and the refined. No 
matter, indeed, if the surface of the 
country be deformed with hovels, 
sheds, and pigstyes, if its figures be 
rugged with toil, or ragged with 
beggary, of the parish poorhouse or 
asylum; but elegance, whether of 
persons or habitations, is denounced 
as an intolerable encroachment upon 
the “ picturesque,” or the “ rough” 
of Nature. 

Much of this absurdity arises from 
the mistaken notions of the “ pic- 
turesque,” and the eternal “ rough- 
ness”’ that has been dinned into the 
ears, and spoiled the eyes, in pre- 
cept and worse example, of early 
admirers of Art and Nature; as if 
Nature, to be Nature, must be ever 
“ shage’d.with horrid thorn.” 

Clifton, for these last thirty years 
or more, under the most decided 
improvement, has been a never-fail- 
ing source of lamentation with these 
connoisseurs of the picturesque. All 
cry out the place is spoiled, that its 
geceemee was in its village state. 

ow, this observation, with regard 
to Clifton, never was true. As a 
village, it never had, nor could it 
well have, any beauty at all. It was 
always a bare hill, without variety, 
shade, or trees, or any thing to give 
it an interesting character for itself. 
Its merit was its position, as the 
very spot to be built upon, as it 
were the outskirt of the territory of 
enchantment, from which it was se- 

arated by ariver, not unlike, per- 

aps, to that which separated Elysi- 
um from the world of care. Lookin 
from Clifton, you might see a lan 
of “ promise,” of poetry, and the 
glimpse was just enough to excite 
the imagination; this was the view 
to which the eye would turn, and 
gaze till the thoughts would seek 


refuge or refreshment therein; and, 
standing or recumbent, with their 
feet or faces towards it, many were 
the figures you would see, and may 
now “ ripe ulterioris amantes.” Clif- 
ton, with its ten thousand inhabitants, 
presents no formidable array of in- 
vaders; it is not a permanent en- 
campment on a hill, to overlook and 
bombard the territories of King Obe- 
ron. The beautiful woods still keep 
secure within them the hidden, the 
enchanted beauty, “ bosomed high 
in tufted trees;” and many are the 
suitors that come, and at respectful 
distance fondly observe the magic 
circle in which she is embowered. 
Thus the sweetness is not “ wasted 
on the desert air.”” The scenery and 
the buildings thus divided by the 
river assist each other; they are not 
out of character. If Clifton Hill, 
instead of presenting the residences 
of the opulent, the cultivated in taste, 
and the elegant arts of life, were re- 
duced to the beggary of a few poor- 
looking cottages, the opposite woods, 
as far as might be, would be vulgar- 
ized. Now you associate with them 
mental refinement, music, poetry, 

ainting, all that elevates man- 
Kind above the boor. Thus Clifton 


is a residence in the precincts of 
enchantment, and all within its ken 
and observation is a charmed do- 


main. You are thoroughly rescued 
from the sight of unseemly toil, and 
thoughtless labour; for the figures 
you meet have the “ dolce far ni- 
ente” air about them. 

But there are certain points it is 
villanous to touch. It is abomin- 
able to encroach one foot on the op- 
posite side of the water; to quarry, 
bore, and gunpowder there, is carry- 
ing the utilitarian principle to a de- 
testable length ; and to make a bridge 
of any kind across, would inevitably 
lead to other dire encroachments; 
and the whole dominion of beauty 
would be invaded. Masonry would 
be indeed free, and make free; and 
citizens’ houses and slips of ribbon 
gardens supply the place of the 
queenly woods, that now make Clif- 
ton itself right worshipful. _What 
arch could equal in beauty the woods 
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that it would doom to the axe? And 
what protection can there be, if the 
few pounds now gained by quarry- 
ing fearfully into some parts of them, 
is a temptation that admits a partial 
demolition ; what proprietors would 
long withstand the bribe of land per 
foot, instead of value per acre? That 
incessant meddling with the rocks 
on the Clifton side, is a fear- 
ful thing. Still there was one 
fine rock left, that rose an ancient, 
with his Beard of ivy, mourn- 
ful in spared, yet helpless majesty, 
surveying the surveyors daily and 
hourly approaching with their havoc 
and “ radical reform.” But little 
care they how they deface Nature’s 
great temple; and the levellerand the 
shoveller, as other levellers and sho- 
vellers would do, have taken the 
crown off his head. There was some 
hope a few months ago, when Maga 
received Sketcher, No. VL, that the 
mischief would end here. But the 
spirit is for the “ movement,” and so 
a new scheme is a-foot; and Sche- 
mers, instead of building castles, 
must now build bridges in the air. 
The vile abomination is talked of 

in, and one Motley proposes a 
most solid and lasting performance, 
because “ Motley is your only wear,” 
and the wear is his great boast. Now, 
good Signor Motley, go, and by your 
“ squand’ring glances,” anatomize 
“ wise men’s folly” in any city or 
town in Christendom, but let me 
not meet you “in the forest,” or I 
shall call you a * Motley fool,” 
though you “ bask in the sun, and 
rail at fortune.” 

When I began to speak of Clifton, 
to use an Hibernianism, I did not 
mean to speak of Clifton; only by 
and through it to illustrate the pro- 
piety, the positive advantage, of 

bitations of gentility, about, nay, 
even within, the choicest scenery. 
For such scenery is generally on a 
scale sufficiently large to yield ad- 
mirers a local habitation. Nor is 
the taste of those to be applauded 
who would disconnect the very best 
landscape territory from the habits 
and affections of gentle humanity. 
Not that I would see small secluded 
rivers and streams that, in their pass- 

e through woods and glens, would 
modestly, and with entreating voice, 
request a pathway, however small, 
for the fraternity of Sketchers, to be 
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disfranchised of their meed of court 
ship and admiration, under too close 
appropriation of brick walls. Locks 
and keys, man-traps, ban-dogs, and 
more impertinent voices of authori- 
ty, are sometimes sad accompani- 
ments of churlish habitation. 
Sketcher is a rambler, and may be 
allowed a rambling style. Let me, 
therefore, mourn over the loss of 
that delightful footpath, by which, 
many a-day, among days gone by, I 
have passed and repassed, sketched 
and painted along the little river 
Frome, from Stapleton to Frenchay. 
And a singular little river it is— 
small, umbrageous, winding in a 
dell, and amid such rocks, that here 
jut out, here shew the grandeur of 
a cavern, and there retiring sweetly 
among foliage and shade, seem exca- 
vated into cells, where innocence 
might seek repose, and lessons of 
wisdom from the Hermit Contempla- 
tion. Such was Stapleton River, or, 
I believe, it is called the Frome, an 
exquisitely beautiful stream, in the 
part of its course Iam speaking of. 
Sad, indeed, would it be to follow 
that course to the utter contamination 
of its purity through the great city 
of Bristol, and it is happier to be 
ignorant of its exit. What that 
stream is now, [know not; for some 
years ago, I was ordered off its banks, 
where I[ had often harmlessly fol- 
lowed the well-known footpath— 
ordered off was I perempitorily, 
though I held a portfolio in my hand, 
and my paper presented a white 
flag of peace, and there were some 
unpleasant intimations of a more 
formidable and growling cerberus. 
Off I went—and the gleams of sun 
upon its banks have never since had 
the blessing of the Sketcher’s eye or 
the courtship of his shadow. May 
rats besiege, and take full possession 
of the mansion of the uncourteous, 
mists be ever a veil before their 
eyes, and all the beauty be convert- 
ed, to their vision, into fog and fen! 
Protesting, therefore, against ever 
shutting out the pathway sides of 
green-banked river or mountain 
stream; and granting them, by “ or- 
der of council,” free passage for 
themselves and their friends, and 
liberty, upon the trading maxim, 
that “free bottoms shall carry free 
goods,” to choose their own purvey- 
ors, company, birds, music, and en- 
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tertainments, uncontrolled as Sket- 
cher, I would rather promote the 
attachment of dwellings of the better 
- order to the grounds best adapted to 
the painter’s studies. For indeed 
what is the advantage of solitary 
wildness ? The stones and running 
brooks seek intellectual delight, and 
have but a monotonous drone far 
* out of humanity’s reach.” He 
is but a selfish sketcher, who can 
with entire satisfaction perambulate 
among many beauties, that languish 
for encouragement, and fall asleep 
for lack of wakening eyes. Wretch- 
ed is the sketcher who takes his can- 
ter, as Cowper’s verse does, “ from 
the centre all round to the sea,” and 
is “ monarch of all he surveys.” Na- 
ture grows drowsy, as careless to 
shine and blossom where she is not 
sure to meet some worthy admirers. 
But once let Taste set up residence 
near, keep a good house and good 
company, and it is astonishing to see 
the better grace that Nature wears, 
and with what exquisite air she puts 
the flowers and myrtle in her bo- 
som, as if Cupid and Hymen were 
to walk her valleys. She grows cold 


and pinched under the sole obser- 
vation of the moon and stars. 

Who would not rather meet even 
the ghosts of Mzcenas and Horace, 


amid the ruins at Tivoli, than the 
common hedger and vine-dresser? 
Who would care to see the modern si- 
byls inThe Temple? Thegreat charm 
of Tivoli lies in classic recollections 
—in the delusion that it is still haunt- 
ed by the shades of the refined inha- 
bitants of otherdays. Whether Horace 
or Vobiscus owned the villa over the 
Neptunian grotto,Eleganceand Taste, 
Music and Poetry, were there; and 
hence it is, that Genius still ever loves 
to visit the spot. The Preeceps Anio 
still retains the wisdom of antiquity 
in its music. A fabulous atmosphere 
is lucid over every beauty—imagina- 
tion breathes it as inspiration. But 
it is time to return from travel, for 
Pictor is waiting for me at Lyn- 
mouth with his pencils and portfo.. 
lio; and here we are again at Lyn- 
mouth. The remarks I have made, 
though they seem to have led me 
somewhat out of the way—yet was it 
only an excursion of fancy—have all 
tended to this point, and I made 
them in consequence of many un- 
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the improvements of this delightful 
place. We ought thankfully to ap- 
plaud the very good taste and good 
feeling of the affluent residents, who 
have not only at a great expense 
made the scenery accessible with- 
out injury, but have with great libe- 
rality thrown open to the real enjoy- 
ment of the stranger and visitor, 
their exquisitely adorned grounds. 
After enjoying the smooth gravel 
walks, the terraces, flowered banks, 
and gardens, all themselves amid 
very choice scenery of various cha- 
racter, attached to the residences of 
the Jate Mr Sandford, Mr Herries, 
and Mr Scott, and the singularly 
agreeable and beautiful walk through 

r Rowe’s wood, near Lynmouth 
Bridge, it is impossible not to carry 
with you into the more sequestered 
spots a sense of the fascination of 
cultivated life and manners, which, 
by connecting art and nature, give the 

ower of undivided empire to both. 

ar as you may go, you still see a path 
carefully made, not obtruding, but 
admitted by Nature into her best re- 
treats, like a slender thread, that you 
may trace back to residences of let- 
tered ease, books, arts, society, and 
every elegance and charm of culti- 
vated life. You run not into the 
woods like a misanthrope, but love 
the world the better for this pecu- 
liar and charmed contact with it. 
You feel secure that you are in a 
region under the protection of a good 

enius, where _— thoughts may 

reathe their blessings, and fear no 
ill. 

Pictor and I having chosen the 
little valley of the West Lyn for our 
studies, made our way to it through 
Mr Herries’ grounds, in the midst 
of which, as within a theatre, where 
it particularly delighted to sport and 

ambol, the little stream was play- 
ng in every variety of motion, from 
humility through grace to dignity. 
Here it was almost placid, running off 
into meandering rivulets—hereshoot- 
ing with rapidity over large smooth 
masses, bearing on its rich transpa- 
rent bosom white bubbles, like fairy- 
barks in a race--here pouring over 
the narrow passages of congregated 
fragments, yet leaving the curious 
flowers that edged them, and seem- 
ed as if with enjoyment looking into 
the sport and play unhurt—and here 


just and deteriorating censures upon in a collected body rushing down, 
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listening in the power and dignity 
Sf a poe Fo All this is seen aa 
the green light of overhanging fo- 
liage, waving only to give entrance 
to the partial sunbeams that pass 
and repass, like unembodied spirits 
of light in their pastime and glad- 
ness, blessing every thing by turns 
with sensitiveness and splendour. 
Where the trees were of larger di- 
mensions was the stream most hum- 
ble, and more quiet as it reached the 
home and secret bowery enclosure 
of the grounds. Crossing bridges 
of planks, the path wound by the 
nd mp cod to the water; and ascend- 
ing the rocky sides, cut into steps, 
led directly up the valley some short 
distance, and then turning to the left, 
across planks connecting large masses 
of stone in the midst of the stream, 
it left Mr Herries’ grounds, and led 
upwards to the great rock, a distance 
of nearly half a mile, where farther 
progress is impeded. Before lea- 
ving the grounds, it passes merely 
through underwood; but this is so 
well managed, that the smallness of 
the trees growing from their stony 
and mossy banks, no one assuming 
pre-eminence and power, makes the 
sentiment of the scene. It is gentle, 
eful, where the very singing- 
irds would bid you doff ambi- 
tien, and enter haunts of innocence 
and tranquil wisdom This valley 
of the West Lyn is of no extent, in 
comparison with that of the East. I 
mentioned that the path was denied 
further progress by a precipitory 
rock, over ledges of which the river 
descends. There are certainly many 
beauties above, but chiefly at no 
great distance from the rock. The 
points that would afford good stu- 
dies are not very accessible. Pictor 
and I found our way there, but at 
the risk of a plunge or so, as we had 
to cling as we could to out-jutting 
* masses with our backs much out of 
the perpendicular, over the water; 
and not being very certain of the 
whereabouts of an exit, should the 
narrow footing fail us, we did not 
twice seek the spot, not however re- 
etting that we had once ventured. 
Perhaps there is nowhere to be found 
so much beauty of painter’s detail, 
of water, foliage, stones, and banks, 
within so small a space. Here are 
to be found all the parts of composi- 
tion of the higher order, Nor is this 
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little valley rich in foreground. only, 
but the wooded hill receding towards 
Linton forms a background, well ac- 
cording, when partially seen from 
below, with the close pictures that 
offer themselves in great number and 
variety. 

Slowly did we proceed, and many 
were the pauses we made; for at 
every step there was new beauty to 
arrest our attention; and, to the 
poetical painter, who seeks detail 
for ulterior use, beauty of the very 
best kind. Pictor soon threw him- 
self upon the bank, looking directly 
upon the stream, just where it had 
found itself a second passage, by 
having separated a large mass of 
earth and stone from the adjacent 
ground. This island was matted 
with brier, and foliage, and shoot- 
ing boughs, that bent down below to 
touch the water, while some rose 
light, and, blending tenderly, were 
scarcely discernible as a separation 
from the richness of the parent 
bank; on the parts most bare of 
earth on the mossy tablets or 
ledges, tufts of elegantly bending 
grass lay delicately penciled in re- 
lief against the deeper colours and 
retiring shades; and the darker 
nooks were dotted with little peer- 
ing flowers, mostly white. From the 
point where the water separated, 
part flowing behind the mass, the 
stream glided smoothly, clear as 
crystal, over the brown gently de- 
clining bed, in which every marking 
and change was visible, to the ter- 
mination of the insular mass, where 
it suddenly descended, leaving a 
darker edge that curved inwards, 
—, the foot of the bank on 
which Pictor sat, and only a few 


feet below him. The whole length 
of this curve the water fell over 
in all the richness of bright jewel- 
lery, partaking of the colours of the 
stone and variegated moss beneath 
it. It was like the flowing of liqui- 
fied topaz and emerald, here blend- 


ed and here slightly separated by 
bands of gold transparently em- 
browned. About half a foot from 
the edge, the descent was broken 
by the hollowness, or rather inward 
retiring of the rock, and formed, 
under the surface, a fringe as of 
brightest silver running entirely 
Across ; this ever moving fringe, as 
of frosted silyer, was here and there 
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connected by the lightest thread- 
like lines that rose within the dark- 
er water above the edge. Below, 
the divisions of the stream met, 
where the main bank advanced, and 
there loitering a moment, as in gen- 
tle greeting, hastened forward in one 
body to repeat the same play and 
coquetry in the course, shortly to 
terminate in the saltsea. Pictor was 
in a meditative mood, and did not 
open his portfolio, nor yet did he 
appear inclined to remove from the 
spot; I therefore took my seat by 
him, and was soon busily employed 
making a coloured sketch of the 
scene before us. I had not been 
Jong at work when Pictor turned to 
observe my progress. 

Pictor. You have so often studied 
this scenery, that you have a great 
readiness in seizing its character, 
and your facility of execution shows 
both the correctness of your eyeand 
your practice. 

Sketcher. You are complimentary ; 
but I need not tellqou that the cha- 
racter is the first thing to be tho- 
roughly known and studied, before 
the sketch is attempted ; and, when 
known, it must be the first thing to 
be caught ; with a little care, all else 
will follow. How often does it hap- 
pen that the student becomes bewil- 
dered with detail in the commence- 
ment, of which he does not know 
the importance, or bearing, on the 
picture as a whole? Were he to 
begin with generals, and upon them 
make out particulars, he would be 
better acquainted with his own 
work, and the reason of it, and thus 
acquire a more thorough knowledge 
of the causes of beauty in nature. 
In such a piece as this, I use no 
more outline than may be sufficient 
to mark the general lines, just so as 
to have the component parts in their 

laces; then work freely with co- 
our, with attention to the masses, 
pretty much in the same manner as 
if I were painting in oil ; then, before 
attempting the detail, I carefully 
look to the various depths over 
which, for so I find it in nature, the 
detail is laid, but so laid that the eye 
shall not altogether lose what is be- 
hind. And it is well to observe the 
ent degrees of transparency and 
opacity in the textures, for these not 
only give great variety, but power, 
both By assortment and opposition ; 
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and if the materials we use in wa- 
ter colours are less effective for this 
than in oils, they can do much; and 
whatever their power may be, we 
cannot be secure of the whole of it, 
nor so well imitate this controlling 
beauty of nature, if we are negligent 
upon this point. By continuing this 
method of working, we soon find the 
sketch ready to receive the more 
minute parts, which may be picked 
out or put on in a body, and partially 
or entirely glazed over, as their par- 
ticular character may require. 

Pictor It is therefore I see you 
mix ochres, or even chalk more or 
less with your paints, by which you 
obtain every degree of power from 
perfect transparency to perfect opa- 
city, and I confess I had no idea of 
the value of so common a substance 
as chalk or whiting, until I had seen 
the effect by your manner of using 
it. 

Sketcher. I find it, indeed, of great 
value, both in oil and water-colour 
painting ; and see now how happily 
it will enable me to express the flow 
of that water, not only the bright 
and sparkling light, but the very 
turning, and motion, and freedom, 
with all variety of tone. You ob- 
serve, I have here my chalk mixed 
up in bottles, (I have mixed it up 
with rice water to make it adhere,) 
and thus I am enabled to use it as 
freely as I would white on the oil 
palette. Now, here is the deep 
brown water, I have marked in the 
stones beneath, and some variety of 
colour, but the whole will bear a 
wash of umber, and while that is 
wet, here we have it—thus, I take a 
lump of this half liquid chalk upon 
my brush, and drive it in lines, imi- 
tating the course of the water; be- 
fore that is quite dry, I shall glaze 
= it ~ and 2 with those 
yellow an eyish green tints you 
see playing yer fe half. foam— 
thus, and work on again, with fresh 
masses, and in the same manner in 
the falls of the water, continually 
glazing over, till I get something of 
the transparency. But is it not pre- 
suming in me to give you practical 
lessons in the art 

Pictor. Certainly not, for most ar- 
tists have some ways of —— of 
their own, and I wish all would as 


freely communicate them. I recol- 
lect what was thought a great secret 
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being communicated to a Scotch 
artist, who was rapturously delighted 
with the new-acquired knowledge. 
He could not sleep all night, and 
early in the morning came to the 
bedside of the person who had given 
it to him, to make a solemn request, 
and to extract from him a promise, 
that he never would communicate 
it to any one else. 

Sketcher. An admirer, doubtless, 
of the “ Liberal Arts,” and, like other 
“ Liberals,” very fond of appropriat- 
ing. 

Pictor. But you say you find chalk 
of great use in oils. I well remem- 
ber your mentioning this to me once 
before, and recommended it, but I 
forgot to try it. How do you use it ? 

Sketcher. Why, there indeed, you 
may charge upon me the force of the 
fable, of blowing hot and cold—for 
the operation of it in oil is quite the 
reverse of that in water colours. In 
the latter it works by its opacity, in 
the former by furnishing a transpa- 
rent medium, or nearly so;—mix it 
very largely with all your colours, 
so as that by far the greatest part 
shall be chalk, you will find them 
po in texture, more mellow, 
and crisp in consistence, and the 
positively opaque colours tell with 
wonderful force upon them. And 
you will find you can by help of 
this medium make tones that you 
can produce no other way. Every 
painter must have lamented the want 
of a medium that shall give a semi- 
transparent body to colour used in 
any mass. For instance, you want 
your paint to be thick, a body, but 
not a dull mass, which it must be, if 
you take any quantity of colour off 
your palette, and apply it substan- 
tially; many have resorted to var- 
nishes and megellups to remedy this 
defect; but take but a very small 
quantity of the colour, and mix 
it with a considerable quantity of 
the chalk, and you will find you 
have a substance, that you may al- 
most look into—the very thing 
wanted. You may with it likewise 
reduce the hard opacity of some co- 
lours not in the least transparent 
themselves, as even white lead, ver- 
million, &c. In fact, it gives you 
the power of nature, every degree 
from the perfectly opaque to the per- 
fectly transparent; and furnishes a 
texture so like that of the old mas- 
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ters that I cannot but think they used 
it. Ithappened thus that I tried it: 
I was copying a picture in which 
there was near the foreground a 
light bank, extremely rich, almost 
what might be called fat in texture, 
but perfectly clear and bright, and 
the foliage of a deep dark tree 
that broke upon it was remarka- 
bly crisp. The whole was mani- 
festly thick in substance, yet put 
in at once. After making many 
attempts, none of which pleased me, 
I examined the original with a glass, 
and found the paint to contain little 
lumps or particles of some imper- 
fectly-ground substance, which, on 
inspection, I believed to be chalk. 
I mixed up, therefore, a quantity of 
chalk in oil, and used it freely with 
the colours, and succeeded quite to 
my satisfaction. When dry, I exa- 
mined my copy with the glass, and 
then the original, and I could scarce- 
ly doubt the material. You may use 
it freely with all colours—with any 
powerful one, you will be surprised 
to find how much chalk a very small 
quantity will take without losing any 
of its power or depth, but it will be- 
come a body of a very different tex- 
ture. With the use of this, you will, 
I think, discard all varnishes and 
things of such changeable and sus- 
picious character, which, however 
well they may look at the time, are 
apt to crack, or assume a leathery 
appearance. It seems to me to ac- 
count for all the richness in some 
masters, and all the clearness and 
crispness in others. I fancy I could 
see it in Coreggio and Rembrandt, as 
in Teniers. I told our friend P. my 
success in the copy I allude to, 
and the reason, and you know he is 
an admirable painter, and he has 
since declared to me he could not 
paint without it. 

Pictor. I will thankfully try it— 
and I promise you, not to throw it 
by hastily. It has often struck me 
as a duty incumbent on the Academy, 
to institute a school or committee of 
chemical experiments upon oils and 
colours, and to publish their labours. 
For my own part, I know not what 
to think of the assertions of those 
who consider painting as in any re- 
spect a lost art. When I see some 
of the best pictures of our own best 
masters, and observe the little one 
in those of some years standing, I do 
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not see much to be desired. But 
then, again, when I see a Coreggio, 
a Rembrandt, a Claude, a Poussin, I 
see something so different in the tex- 
ture and brilliancy, that appears un- 
attainable by any known medium, I 
am unwillingly half a convert to those 
assertions. 

Shetcher. 1 have often felt my opi- 
nions, as yours, vary; but there are 
facts that are very strange, if there 
be not something lost; there is cer- 
tainly a very striking difference be- 
tween the vid and modern masters. 
I am not, observe, here saying one is 
preferable to another, but would 
content myself with insisting that 
there is a difference. One would 
imagine there was something in the 
power of the medium that tempted 
them beyond the imitation of com- 
mon nature—something in that of the 
modern that confines them to the aim 
of reaching it. We see it, perhaps, 
reached, successfully reached, in our 
best artists, and when we see a thing 
perfect in itself, we are satisfied, and 
think not of things of a different 
kind, we do not then make compari- 
sons, perhaps, and, if we do, they are 
not likely to be just. Then consider 
for a moment, what did Van Eyck 
discover ? It is to be presumed he did 
discover something unknown before 
—yet painting in oil was known be- 
fore, and even practised in England. 
And Walpole seems to be of opinion, 
that he found it here, and took the 
honour of it to himself abroad. Un- 
questionably the documents brought 
forward by Walpole show that paint- 
ing in oi] was practised in England 
in 1239—and Van Eyck died in 1441. 
Not only oil, but varnish was, it ap- 
pears, known; “pro oleo et vernici, 
et coloribus emptis,” runs the docu- 
ment. Amabue, the reviver of 
painting in Italy, who died in 1300, 
used yolk of egg. Yet it is asserted 
that pictures were painted even in 
Italy in oil before the time of Van 
Eyck. But is there not a vast dif- 
ference in the eo. executed 
since the time of Van Eyck? It is 
said, too, that he made the discovery 
while trying to make a varnish. And 
Leonardo da Vinci speaks of a var- 
nish made of linseed oil. This was 
probably oil boiled to the hardness 
of a gum, and afterwards dissolved ; 
for I have often found a very small 
quantity boiled to this consistence, 
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dissolved in turpentine, answer to 
aint with, and quite like varnish. 
Thareleancther fastuerjairiking. The 
old masters used some colours which 
we cannot—verditer, for instance ; 
with our oils it will change in a few 
days—and so of other colours. And 
I have heard picture-cleaners declare 
that they can easily get off the paint 
or retouches a century old, by a pro- 
cess which will not touch the older. 
Now, these facts are grounds for en- 
quiry; much valuable matter might 
be accumulated, and successful ex- 
periments made. Sir Joshua must 
have seen something he did not pos- 
sess, or he would not have destroyed 
old pictures to find out the medium 
wherewith they were painted. 

Pictor. Some say age has mellowed 
and given beauty to the works of the 
old masters, and that ours will ac- 
quire that peculiar look. 

Shetcher. May be so; but hitherto 
Time has not worked very favoura- 
bly. He has totally destroyed some, 
and made many dingy. Then, is it 
not curious that you never see an 
old picture crack, that is, the paint 
separate, leaving vermicular open- 
ings, now-a-daysso common? I think 
it very probable that we never were 
more secure inour medium than now, 
and that the best pictures of the pre- 
sent day stand a fair chance of being 
handed down to posterity whole at 
least, and probably without deterio- 
ration from time. But that consi- 
deration does not remove from me 
the desire that attention were paid to 
the subject among scientific men, 
backed by an authority. A friend of 
mine, a very able person, has be- 
stowed much pains upon the subject ; 
I have often wished him to publish 
his experiments—the facts he has 
established. He has occasionally 
supplied me with his preservative 
medium, and ‘it is quite surprising 
how perfectly colours stand, which, 
under the common process, will not 
stand a week. I painted a small pic- 
ture with it some few years ago, and 
afterwards altered a part that did not 

lease me with the common medium, 

inseed-oil ; that part alone has 
changed, and is a spot on the rest, 
He had not then brought the medium 
to the perfection that it could be 
used with facility on a large scale. 
Happy should I be, and the arts would 
be thapkful to him, would he publish 
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his discoveries. For my own part, 
Ido not pretend to any great know- 
ledge in art; but it appears to me, in 
a matter of such experimental prac- 
tice as painting, persons of very mo- 
derate powers may discover some- 
thing; and if they fancy they do, 
there can be no very great harm or 
conceit in their making their fancies 
known. 

Pictor. Whether England may 
claim the honour of inventing paint- 
ing in oil, is a point that may be dis- 
puted; but undoubtedly we may 
claim the invention of painting in wa- 
ter colours, and preeminence in that 
art beyond comparison. 

My sketch being finished, I was 
pulting it into my portfolio, when 

ictor, who seemed more inclined 
to remain than to move, told me I 
had better revise it, for that he did 
not think I had thoroughly enjoyed 
the scene, my observation having 
been taken from it by the remarks I 
had been making,—and that, how- 
ever [ might flatter myself with ha- 
ving executed a portrait, I had missed 
the poetry : that always requires un- 
divided attention. I looked at my 
sketch again, and being satisfied that 
Pictor’s judgment was correct, I tore 
it, and threw the parts into the 
stream, as an offering to the “ genius 
loci.” Pictor observed that my sa- 
crifice was of a common character, 
not of much value, but that Jupiter 
himself had never much better—no- 
thing but the smell and the smoke. 
He then reluctantly rose from the 
bank, and we pursued our way up- 
wards, slowly—for every step offer- 
ed something to admire—and very 
soon came upon a scene that arrest- 
ed us both instantaneously. There, 
quoth Pictor, is poetry—beautiful ! 
Look at that tall flower, with its ele- 
t stem, raising its crowned head 
over the dark brown placid water, 
that flows on here so tranquilly, 
singing its hymn of homage as it 
passes, All is enclosed as in a spot 
of sanctity. The turkulence of the 
water above and below is not heard, 
but as the murmur of bees. The 


branches of the trees drop down to 
the water, and bend and make their 
salutation. All the objects, even in 
their deepest retirement, turn reve- 
rently to that elegant stemmed 
It has the persuasion of 


flower. 
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more than life about it—of charmed 
life—of sensibility and power. 


“ L’aura soave, e l’alba rugiadosa 
L’acqua, la terra in suo favor s’inchina.” 
AritosTo, 


How strange it is that that little 
flower should make the picture de- 
termine the character of every part 
of the scene, and give the whole the 
charm of enchanted modesty and 
obeisance to the queen and emblem 
of purity! The colour, too, of the 
scene is so accordant with the feel- 
ing. The light brown over the shal- 
lower part of the water runs off so 
gradually into a mysterious depth, 
and that again partly relieved by, 
and partly blended with, every va- 
riety of green, that I cannot conceive 
a more perfect harmony; and ob- 
serve, there are masses here, but no 
large individual forms, to take off 
from the consequence so singularly 
acquired by an object so minute as 
that simple flower. With what a 
striking purpose of homage do the 
white froth bubbles make their cir- 
cuit—slowly approach the Sovereign 
Beauty, and then more rapidly glide 
away to their exit from the audience 
and levee ! 

Sketcher. By all means paint the 
picture; and you, I am confident, 
will let the eye that sees your poeti- 
cal conception, have all the benefit 
of your botanical ignorance. Who, 
with any brains, would here wish to 
know to what family that object of 
all attraction belongs? Classifica- 
tions are a barbarous insult upon 
Nature—an inquisitorial census of 
her mystic population. You will 
not mark it with a name of seven 
syllables—nor swear away its purity 
by stamping it-a Polyandrian. 

Pictor. Not 1; I am a painter, 
and meddle not with impertinent 
studies. 

Shetcher. If we had the power of 
Montesinos, and could conjure to 
our presence the shades of the de- 
ee now would I call upon Sir 

vedale Price to eat his words—no 
very solid meal for an Umbra—and 
own that flowers and blossoms are 
not always unfavourable to land- 
scape. He asserts that, “from their 
too distinct and splendid appear- 
ance, they are apt to produce a 
glare and spottiness, so destructive 
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of that union which is the very es- 
sence of a picture, whether in nature 
or imitation.” And not content with 
this censure, this “ murder of the 
innocents,” he kills them over again 
ina note. I have copied the passage 
in my pocket-book, to confute him 
from nature. Here it is. “ White 
blossoms are, in one very material 
respect, more unfavourable to lands« 
gape than any others, as white, by 
bringing objects too near the eye, dis- 
turbs the aérial perspective and the 
gradation of distance. On this sub- 
ject I must beg leave to refer the reader 
to some remarks by Mr Lock, in Mr 
Gilpin’s ‘ Tour down the Wye; page 
97, which I should have inserted here, 
were not the book in every person’s 
hands.” . 

Now there he is wrong; the book 
is not in my hands, but if I ever 
meet with it, and find a passage si- 
milar to the one quoted, P will fling 
into the margin my mark of defiance. 
Now Nature takes very good care 
generally, that the texture of her 
white flowers and blossoms shall be 
so delicate, as seldom to obtrude; 
they are not stuck on like lumps of 
white lead, they present not one 
bald hard substance, but have intri- 
cate parts retiring within each other, 
and are more delicate than threads 
of silk or the lightest cotton, and un- 
less injudiciously assorted in silly 
parterres by the hand of man, never 
obtrude themselves, and nature won- 
derfully prepares and matches her 
greens to suit them. I will venture 
to say, the whitest flowers may be 


in the deepest shade, without dis-. 


turbing it, any more than the stars 
offend and harm the blue of heaven, 
that ever keeps forthem, and through 
them, the greater serenity. Pure 
modest white!! you might as well 
vilify or vilipend the pearl crescent 
on Dian’s raven top-knot. Besides, 
good Sir Uvedale, for I understand 
your presence, Nature is a great 
ainter, and is always walking about 
with her palette and brushes, and 
touching up her pictures, and dips 
her delicate pencils into most hea- 
venly atmosphere, that there shall 
not be an atom of spottiness, except- 
ing indeed it be from the meddlings 
man, and then and there she does 
leave the deformity in disgust, while 
the ignoramus struts about his little 
winiature paradise, the Brobdignag 
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Emperor of his own flower-beds. 
But, Sir Uvedale, you never should 
have put your foot within the do- 
main of littleness; but if you paid 
him a visit on the recommendation 
of Mr Lock and Mr Gilpin, tell them 
they were truants, and quite out of 
the bounds of Nature’s school. Mil- 
ton does not disdain even “ Mea- 
dows trim, with daisies pied.” Mil- 
ton knew very well the care Na- 
ture takes to keep a good tone in her 
pictures, that shall preserve the in- 
tended sentiment, (they are all her 
best moral lessons, ) and that she not 
only uses the pearly atmosphere, 
but likewise dips her pencil in the 
clouds, and if there be any thing 
‘* Whose saintly visage is too bright, 
To hit the sense of human sight,” 


she therefore glazes them over— 


** To our weaker view 
O’erlaid with black, staid wisdom’s hue.” 


Pictor. I am loth to leave this 
spot, and yet am I not much dispo- 
sed to use my colours; why do not 
you make a study here? 

Shetcher. What—after my failure! 
but, in truth, the best reason I can 
give is, that I have the scene, and am 
pr ny te to find that I felt the poetry 
of it just as you do, and hope I have 
marked it in my sketch. But would 
it not be best at once to extend our 
walk to the great rock and water- 
fall at the top of the valley, and take 
these scenes at our leisure on our 
return ? 

We now ascended the narrow 
path—* the hinder foot still firm. 
er.” Nor did we omit what is usu- 
ally done in ascents, to pause and 
look back; and many were the beau- 
tiful sights that met our eyes, whether 
we looked up the stream, or follow- 
ed its course to the sea, which bound- 
ed the prospect in that direction, 
As we ascended, the scene opened 
somewhat more; the masses of rock 
were larger, and more tossed about 
in wild confusion ; and instead of 
flowers and bushes growing out from 
them as lower down, large trees 
were growing out of their fissures, 
and ivy crept round them, and uni- 
ted them more with the adjacent 
parts of the rocks ; and the water was 
pouring down superbly in every di- 
rection, as it appeared from the pro- 
jecting rocks, into cavernous abyss- 
es, Junumerable sre the studies to 
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be miade hereabouts; especially if 
you leave the path, descend, and 
then climb over some of the large 
tnasses of stone, and become insula- 
ted amidst the waters. But taking 
this view from the path, it is very 
striking, backed as it is by the wood- 
ed hill that leads to Linton. Pictor 


noticed the extreme beauty of the 
detail of the immediate foreground, 


and particularly the exact detail, the 
pining or the etching of the leaf- 
of some young ash, spreading 
out their fan-like boughs over the 
grey whirling water. But the scene 
was too grand to admit of the obser- 
vation of this handling in nature, 
until it had been studied long 
asa whole. A light breeze follow- 
ing, the rushing torrent was moving 
the trees throughout, and therefore 
delineating them. All was in mo- 
tion, trees and water ; and even the 
immovable masses of rock seemed 
as if they were monster forms ar- 
rested and turned into stone in their 
attempt to ascend. The animation, 
the motion of wood and water, was 
all in communion, as if teeming with 
audible intelligence of combat, and 
confusion, and rout beyond them. 
There was a stir, in which humanity 
could not partake, and that made it 
little. 
Curiosity here must be awakened. 
If alone on this spot, you would feel 
courageous, perhaps,as knight-errant 
bent onencounterof “dragon horrible 
andstern;” but atthe sametime a tho- 
rough sense of some danger over the 
turn of the path above you. I should 
say it was a scene for the danger of 
romantic encounter. The mind is 
fed with high thought of adventure 
bold, asserts its hardihood, and reco- 
vers from the humility at first en- 
gendered. As we were two, we 
walked boldly forward, and reach- 
ing the ro mp point, looked back 
from a high mass of grey rock, to 
Lynmouth, the sea and the opposite 
coast faintly seen. The downward 
passage of the water, bursting its 
way by the woods, and over rocks, 
in full activity, and the broad bosom 
of the Bristol Channel, to which it 
was hastening, and insinuating its 
way as with an affection,—the heath- 
ery hill immediately beyond, and the 
bare rocky hill on this side the vil- 
lage to the right, contrasted with the 
Wood to the left, to an admirer or 
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painter of Views, presented a very 
choice subject. But the composer 
would rather have stored his port- 
folio with the many exquisite parts, 
which would have charmed with 
greater fascination by their separa- 
tion, and this even in sketches: For 
sketches of parts of scenes, becoming 
principal subjects, often give more 
complete pleasure where all is not 
filled up, the imagination being left 
free to supply, and that too with a 
rapid change, the complements of the 
picture. But the true admirer, who 
looks into Nature’s retirements for 
the poetry she lavishly throws around 
her, will descend from the path, which 
he can do without much difficulty, 
to the water’s edge; and among the 
larger stones he will find full em- 
ployment for his pencil, and the 
whole power of his colours, which- 
ever way he may look. The deep 
brown pools of refuge, and the water 
with all its variety of silvery green, 
grey, and brown, circling, loitering, 
hastening—and the falls from above 
(edged with sunshine, and thereby 
shewing their depth of colour) seen 
amid boughs and fragments of moss- 
brown rocks, will delight him many 
an hour in a spot so sheltered, as if 
Silence had lingered there, and ever 
after charmed the turbulence of the 
water into gentle music. A very 
few steps brought us within sight 
of the high rock that terminates the 
path. Had we come suddenly upon 
this scene, splendidly beautiful as it 
is, I doubt if we should have felt its 
power so much as we did, by the 
preparation the mind had received 
by the prs of impressions 
made in the course of this singularly. 
picturesque walk, all accumulating an 
enthusiastic feeling, which this grand 
scene demanded, to be the more 
fully enjoyed. We had, as it were, 
passed the precincts of an oracular 
place, and had been within the sense 
of an awe, that imparted a sanctity 
to render us fit for homage and in- 
spiration. We remained for a while 
in mute admiration. I never saw 
any scene so completely overpower- 
ing ; so thoroughly seizing the judg- 
ment, as to deprive it of its right of 
scrutiny. You believe it to be per- 
fect, and it is not until after repeated 
trials in every point of view, and re 
peated failures of attaining any ade- 
quate expression, that you can ad+ 
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mit that it may have defects. The 
defects are in composition—defects 
the less discernible in our admira- 
tion of Nature, because we receive 
impressions from many, more than 
from one point of view. The compo- 
nent parts all agree in character, they 
are grand and simple, yet each having 
in itself most wondrous variety in 
detail. It would be presumption to 
say that this view cannot be accu- 
rately and effectively taken—but 
among the numerous sketches that I 
have made of it, there is not one of 
which I could make a picture with- 
out much license—and there is a 
difficulty here, for there is no one 
art that you could alter without re- 
uctance, and to its particular dete- 
rioration. Pictor and I fully agreed 
that by far the best view was that 
which few but sketchers and pain- 
ters would take, from a little low 
ledge, on the other side of the 
stream which we crossed, thigh-deep, 
without difficulty. The wondrous 
rock before us, towering into the 
blue sky,—the trees growing from its 
summit, the stems that shoot over 
from the sides, under which the eye 


Tooks into intermingled shades of 
deeper foliage and projected rocks, 
and cavernous hollows, the light 
boles of trees, and twisted roots ri- 
veting huge masses together, bound 
with ancient ivy,—the precipitous 


sides, terminating in immense 
blocks, like squared foundations, 
stamped and fixed by an omnipotent 
fiat, deepened in colour and mystery 
by the vapours of the roaring foam- 
ing waters, rushing over the rocks, 
(from whence unseen,) and taking 
new direction —the immense dis- 
lodged fragments that lie tumbled 
over each other, and form a fore- 
ground most appropriate, with deep 
recesses with “ marvellous darkness 
shadowed o’er”—the colours perfect 
in themselves and in their blending, 
—all these, closely comprehended, 
and at once palpable to the vision, 
impart a satisfaction so entire, that 
I do not recollect ever experiencing 
any thing to be compared with it. 
We did not now open our portfolios, 
but we did not the less enjoy the 
hour. 

Pictor. This little area is a fine 
school wherein the mind may learn 
nobility, cast off with shame every 
littleness of pursuit or fancy, and 
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from humility learn to be great. 
Nature’s Poet and Nature’s Painter 
may here worship and have his re- 
ward. 

Shetcher. Yes, and praise Nature’s 
God that he has made her so beau- 
tiful, and given us capacity to per- 
ceive it,—more—to enjoy it. Then, 
when we consider that this which 
excites our wonder is scarce an 
atom in creation, that angelic beings 
have a wider range, denied to us, 
and that the eye of Omnipotence 
surveys all, fills all, and is sensitive 
even now with us of all that we en- 
joy in this very place, we stand as 
favoured creatures connected with 
heaven and with earth by the un- 
seen yet certain bonds of feeling 
and imagination. Long did we re- 
main in this spot; and when we left 
it, it was to survey the scene from 
many others. We climbed over the 
huge fragments that lay around us, 
bestrode their tops, having the falls 
before us and at our backs, thrilled 
with the grandeur of the great whole. 
Having reached the highest point, 
we descended down to the foot of 
the great blocks that formed, as I 
mentioned, the foundations; with 
our backs* close against these we 
looked in a direction of the turn 
whence the river came—and here 
the scene was very striking. The im- 
mediate falls were very grand, and 
above them you could just see the 
line of the rocky banks admitting 
the passage ; they did not reach far, 
taking a sudden turn to the left, u 
the valley—so that the backgroun 
of our view was now the woody 
and rocky hill on which Linton 
stands, and we could see partly the 
wall of the road which wound from 
Lynmouth upwards. This hill was 

articularly beautiful as seen from 

ence, admirably broken with rock 
and trees, some larger growing 
gracefully upwards, uniting the 
whole, from immediately above the 
dark masses, from whose tops and 
down whose sides the fo 
sparkling water was pouring, an 
which thence whirled away over 
ledges below us, into an abyss black 
with overhanging foliage, and dark 
moss-covered precipitous side of 
the mountain pass. I made a large 
coloured study here, which I value 
both for its representation, and for 
the materials for composition which 
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it furnishes. When I had finished 
my sketch, we scrambled up the 
steep block by which we had de- 
scended, and from a point somewhat 
nearer than our first view, again 
looked back upon the height before 
described. I remarked to Pictor 
that some change had taken place 
here since my last visit, some young 
shoots and delicate foliage had been 
cut away, that I thought a loss; but 
I mostly missed a light ash, that, 
shooting upwards from a_ central 
ledge of the great rock, was wont 
to wave and fan its delicate foliage, 
amid the deeper masses, connecting 
the higher with the lower reach, and 
by its very lightness and playful 
motion set off the solemn solidity 
of the huge cliff. I cannot but think 
the destruction of this tree, so sin- 
gularly placed, an injury; I say de- 
struction, because, as it seemed to 
me, the axe had been applied to it. 
But where the good taste and liber- 
ality of the cultivated inhabitants of 
Linton and Lynmouth have done so 
much to preserve and make access- 
ible the many beauties around them, 
we must be loth to criticize—and 
after all, many may consider the re- 
moval an advantage. To one who 
does not know the spot, it may seem 
a deterioration of the whole scene, 
to admit that the removal of one 
poor tree could do an injury—but it 
was so peculiarly situated, as to be 
significant, and in close spots the re- 
moval of a shrub, or even flower, 
may be of importance. I speak asa 

ainter, for how often on the canvass 

o such small additions make the 
picture? We now retraced our steps 
with our eyes mostly turned to the 
left, looking into the depth worn by 
the torrent, or to the woods rising 
from its bed. To our right was the 
bare bold hill, of no very enticing 
aspect, too steep to climb, and not 
precipitous for grandeur. On the 
summit of this is a shed, not unpic- 
turesque in form, or position; it 
looks much like a small temple. I 
had never reached it, though parties 
frequently achieve the laborious ac- 
complishment of thesummit. “Isus- 
pect,” said Pictor, “ little would be 
gained by the undertaking. I shall, 
therefore, decline making the at- 
tempt; and there is more temptation 
below. Mr Repton, in his letter to 
Mr Price, observes, that ‘ in the val- 
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ley, (speaking of Matlock,) ‘ a thou« 
sand delightful subjects present them- 
selves to the painter ; yet the visitors of 
this place are seldom satisfied till they 
have climbed the neighbouring hills, to 
take a bird’s-eye view of the whole spot, 
which no painting can represent: the 
love of prospect seems a natural pro- 
pensity, an inherent passion of the hu- 
man mind,” 

Shetcher.—Mr Repton is wrong in 
his assertion that painting cannot 
represent a bird’s-eye view ;—why 
should it not? It may be a natural 
propensity, but it is the business of 
Art to cultivate, and thereby implant 
better propensities. Taste is acqui- 
red, and often is obliged to condemn 
our deteriorated natures, and “ inhe- 
rent passions.” It is a vulgar taste 
that can never have too much for its 
money. It must grasp all, and has 
not the moderation to reject. In 
my village, the other day, the far- 
mers, in Vestry assembled, deter- 
mined to have the children of the 
parish innoculated, for that they 
shouldn’t like to have any thing 
short of the whole disease; if 
they must have it at all, they “li- 
ked,” they said, “the real thing.” 
They have not acquired the know- 
ledge that “ too much of a good 
thing is good for nothing.” 

Thus trifling away a few minutes, 
we reached a slight indication of a 
passage on the left of our path, which 
we followed; it led us to a seat in 
the bank, turf-covered, overhung 
with bush, and sheltered. The 
small trees were partly cut away in 
front, to admit a view of the water 
foaming and circling amidst large 
rocky fragments, over which the 
boles of trees were shooting, and 
branches spreading in all directions, 
A quantity of eels were here seen 
twisting and insinuating themselves 
among the crevices of the upright 
stones. 

“ How strange,” said Pictor, “ that 
those creatures should not be affect- 
ed by the roaring of the water, but 
should sport within the sound and 
terror of the thunder of its pounding! 
But, I believe, naturalists have dis- 
covered that fish are deaf.” 

Sketcher. 1 should easily believe 
it, for how else could the salmon 
approach those terrific falls, at which 
putting their tails in their mouths, 
they, as it were, snap their, fingers, 
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and leap over as if they had studied 
their gambols at —_— schools ? 
But I will set old Simonides against 
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the naturalists, and he swears the 
fish are most exquisite judges of mu- 
sic; not only listen, but dance to it, 


Top xcs ceresptotos 
Tara'vs’ oondes twee xeParais, ava o 
"IySvec deol xvaveov 6& VOaros eArovro 


Kara ovy abode. 


Birds innumerable 
Flew round his head, and in the purple deep 
The fishes heard, and from beneath with joy 
Leap’d perpendicular up—the dulcet strain 


So charmed them. 


Having uttered my Greek with 
the best mouth I could, I leaned my 
head against the bank on which was 
our seat, and put my handkerchief 
before my eyes, that I might be more 

‘choice in the expression of my trans- 
lation; nor did I remove it until I 
had delivered my blank verse, in a 
manner to have delighted the fishes 
themselves, and I looked for no in- 
considerable compliment from my 
friend Pictor. I was disappointed 
in my vanity, and when with unco- 
vered eyes I looked round, I found 
my friend had left me; and leaning 
forward and looking through the 


opening of the branches, I saw him 
slowly and meditatively walkin 

down the path. [knew I should find 
him somewhere about the stream, 
culling ‘“‘sermons from stones, and 
gree from every thing.” I there- 
ore betook myself once more to my 
reverie, and to old Simonides and 
Homer, familiar with all the fishes 
of the sea whom he saw gamboling 
round Neptune. I admired what 
could have been the heads of St 
Anthony’s sermon, and whether the 
penitents were jumpers. I thought 
of Ariosta’s Alcina by the sea-ghore. 


Ove un castello 
Siéde sul mar della possente Alcina, 
Trovammo lei, ch’uscita era di quello, 
E stava sola in ripa alla marina: 
E senza rete, e senza amo traeva 
Tutti i pesci al lito, che voleva. 


Alcina i pesci facea dell’acque 
Con semplice parole, e puri incanti. 


One morn we came, 
Where, close upon the sea, a castle stood ; 
Alcina’s castle,.and full great her fame. 
And her we saw alone in sportive mood 


On the sea’s margin, and all strange to name, 
Without or net or hook to her she drew 
All fishes of the sea, that to her bidding flew. 


Alcina drew the fishes to the shore 
By strange enchanted words and spells alone. 


Thus did I long amuse my mind 
with trifling, taking refuge from 
matter-of-fact in poetical authorities, 
when it was of no earthly conse- 
quence to me whether all the fishes 
of the sea and of the rivers were as 
deaf as posts, or could boast of Fine- 
ears as their great ancestor. What 
a wondrous provigion jt is, that the 


mind, ever receiving, is never ful] ; 
for there sits the enchantress Imagi- 
nation, like the lamp consuming its 
own smoke, and turns the apparently 
most unprofitable vapours of the 
brain into light; and weaves dreams 
and visions of whatever the judg- 
ment cannot convert into wholesome 
food, to gratify, amuse, to refresh, 
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and to relieve it when it is weary. 
But why did I fly from matter-of- 
fact to the vagaries of poetic fic- 
tion? We had been studying one 
of Nature’s great and awful lessons 
—we had been intent on our studies. 
The school is broken up, and, like 
boys, we revel in our play and pas- 
time. Such thoughts, and such rea~ 
soning, awakened a curiosity to see 
how Pictor was trifling himself into 
composure. 
him, and found him in that very 
scene he so much admired on our 
entering the valley, with his back 

ainst a large mossy stone, in 
whose shadow he was reposing. 
Though the very spot of his recent 
admiration, his bodily eyes at least 
were closed to its beauties; but it 
was evident, from the expression of 
his features, that his mind’s eye had 
most sre visions. Istood some 
time before I would disturb him, I 
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{April 
saw that if he had not been sketch- 
ing he had been composing, for his 
pencil and paper were lying in the 
sunshine. As I approached, the 
movement I made among the stones 
attracted his attention ; and turning 
to me with a smile, he asked me if I 
and the fishes had settled the point, 
and what they thought of Greek; 
that he had departed to leave the 
communication free. _“ You, at 
least,” said I, “have had your dreams, 
(pointing to his paper, which I found 
written throughout,) and to avert all 
evil that may be in them, are fol- 
lowing the practice of the ancients, 
by shewing them to the sun. What 
does this illuminated MS. denote ?” 
“T have been,” said he, “ endea- 
vouring to impress this scene upon 
my mind by the aid of rhymes. Read 
them to me; but recollect they are 
not Greek,” 
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‘Upon a bedded bank, 
With flowers between the grass; 
And by a crystal stream, 
That shall smoothly pass,— 
There let me lie. 


Let the boughs above 
Hang o’er my head ; 
And the flickering beams 
Through leaves be shed— 
There let me lie. 


Let the happy bird 
There still happy be; 
Golden beetles creep, 
And take no thought of me— 
There let me lie, 


Let the white-crown’d flower 
Shrink not to be seen ; 
Raised on a scepter’d stem, 
"As it were the Queen— 
There let me lie. 


We left this delightful spot,and re- 
tiring through Mr Herries’ grounds, 
we met the ladies of our party, pre- 
_ to pass an hour or two in Mr 

owe’s wood. They were on their 
way to meet us, that we might join 
them, and enjoy that pleasant wood 
together. The guitar was not for- 
gotten, and due care had been taken 
to provide a basket of provisions, 
that we might not mar our liberty 


Strife there cannot be 
In a scene like this; 
Where the leaf and flower, 
And trees and water kiss— 
There let me lie. 


Life hath here repose, 
In the green above ; 
In the green below, 
All whose light is love !— 
There let me lie. 


Troubles will not come, 
Sorrow passeth by, 
But Fancy looketh down 
With her cheerful eye— 
There let me lie. 


Who shall enter in? 
But for whom ’tis meet— 
All with sweetest look, 
And with gentle feet, 
Whilst there I lie. 


by the necessity of returning at a 
fixed hour. We soon reached the 
road, and crossed the little bridge, 
not far above which, by a little gate, 
we entered the wood. The walk 
through this is delightful—art does 
not overpower nature, nor nature 
art—it is the very spot for contem- 
plation or for converse. It is formed 
by a level, smooth, and not very nar- 
row footpath, regularly made, be« 
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neath which is a water-course. Above 
is a very steep hill, below a descent 
to the river; above and below all is 
filled with trees, which, near the path, 
but for the path to which they as- 
similate in character, would be 
any thing but beautiful—the lower 
branches being cut away so that the 
leafage and shade is from above, 
but the trees grow very fantastically 
out of large masses of stone, and 
twist their roots round the bank very 
curiously. It is shady, yet so that 
gleams of sunshine shoot across here 
and there in small bands, and glitter 
upon the tops of the trees. The 
eens, the browns, and greys, are 
utifully blended. The entrance 

to it is very singular. It is extreme- 
ly narrow, between the bigh- wooded 
bank of the hill, cut, and therefore 
rising perpendicularly from the path, 
and a large mass of dark stone part- 
ed from the opposite bank, above 
which the trees meet, and include 
the whole under green shade. This 
had been filled up with a door, but 
it is now liberally left open. It is 
just such an entrance as you would 
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expect to meet in some very seques- 
tered valley, leading to a “ little low- 
ly hermitage.” Towards the termi- 
nation of the walk, for it is ‘of suffi- 
cient length to deserve the name, is 
a small path that leads to a weir. It 
was amongst some trees here that 
we took our seats on mossy stones, 
and greatly did we enjoy the quiet 
beauty of the scene, and the gleams of 
sunshine continually stealing upon 
and retiring from the cool green of the 
intricate foliage and herbage around 
us. We had converse, and music 
both of the guitar and the voice; and 
the subdued and constant accompa 
niment of the river added to the 
charm. For it tended to make us 
and Nature one party—and a naPpy 
party we were. What songs the la- 
dies sang, or what they said, I am not 
permitted td utter. But Pictor’s do- 
ings are within my privilege of 
speech ; and as he generally furnish- 
ed us with an original song, not ine 
appropriate to the scene, when the 
guitar was put into his hands, with 
great feeling he touched the strings, 
and after a short prelude thus sang. 


SONG. 


Where flows the tranquil stream, 
So smoothly passing on, 

Like to a placid dream ? 
*Tis to its Ocean gone. 


Whence flows it? By soft bank, 
Where gentle maidens lie ; 
Their music it has drank, 
And rain from beauty’s eye. 


Augmented by sweet tears, 
Witness of tender looks, 

Full many a tale it hears, 
Told by in-running brooks. 


It bears them all away, 
Carelessly passing on— 

Looks, tears, sighs, music,—they 
Are to their Ocean gone ! 


Fair flowers that kiss the wave, 
Bright leaves by Autumn shed, 
Float to their watery grave, 
To their eternal bed. 


Thus Life, a joyous dream, 
Thus Life, a tale of woe, 

Is but the passing stream 
That doth to Ocean go. 


In such manner we passed some hours in this sweet wood, nor did we 
quit it until we returned to our cottage parlour to tea, nor did we that 
evening leave our home again. 
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LORDS BROUGHAM, LYNDHURST, AND LOCAL COURTS. 


Lorp Broveuam has contrived to 
make himself perhaps the most po- 
Se in the country: It has, 

deed, been the sole Herculean la- 
bour of his life to become so. He 
has manifested throughout his ca- 
reer a singleness of purpose in pur- 
suing this object, backed by prodi- 
gious physical, and great mental 
energies, which could scarcely fail 
of conducting him to success. See 
then the dizzy elevation he has at- 
tained—the Chancellorship of Eng- 
land, a position of paramount sway 
in the Government; the object of 
fervent flattery, philosophical, ora- 
torical, and literary; the idol of ruE 
PEOPLE. We doubt whether any 
single individual, in ancient or mo- 
dern times, ever aimed at levying con- 
tributions from so many and such ap- 

ently incompatible sources. And 

n order to do so, it cannot be fairly 

said that Lord Brougham has been 
“every thing by turns and nothing 
long ;” for he has, throughout his va- 
ried and brilliant career, subordina- 
ted every thing—every occupation, 
every accomplishment—every fail- 
ure—every triumph—to the one ob- 
ject wehave mentioned—popularity; 
and that, consummate and perma- 
nent. He has striven, with perseve- 
ring cunning, toentwine himself with 
every fibre of the people’s heart; he 
would nothave you touch one without 
the other ; they must stand or fall to- 
gether. That his conduct has not at 
times exhibited features of singular 
weakness and imprudence, we do 
not mean to assert; there have in- 
deed been instances of such; but 
they have been lost—consumed—in 
the blaze of his successful ambition. 
Truly it is difficult, on many ac- 
counts, to speak soberly and accu- 
rately of Lord Brougham’s preten- 
sions; for the eye that would have 
scanned all, is apt, on a nearer ap- 
proach, to settle exclusively on his 
more prominent qualities. Not that 
we distrust our own spirit to enter 
into and prosecute the enquiry, or 
the sources of our information—we 
are confident of both; but we do 
apprehend that his Lordship’s ad- 
mirers are so numerous and bigoted, 
and he so self-satisfied, that all we 


say will be but “as the idle wind, 
which he and they regard not!” Be 
that, however, as it may, we shall 

roceed at once to examine certain 
eatures of Lord Brougham’s official 
character; and, in point of intellec- 
tual and oratorical qualifications, in- 
stitute a comparison between him 
and his predecessor on the Wool- 
sack ; and by the time we have done 
80, the public will doubtless allow 
us to place the laurel on the stately 
brow of Lord Lyndhurst. 

From the first moment of Mr 
Brougham’s appearing in public, he 
commenced ingratiating himself with 
the people. He came out on the 
popular interest—and he has since 
distanced and obscured all his bril- 
liant competitors in the pursuit. He 
fought for “the people” in the Edin- 
burgh Review ; became foremost in 
vehemence among their champions 
in Parliament; his professional ef- 
forts were judiciously exerted in their 
cause; he even went among them in 
his individual capacity, and ha- 
rangued them on precisely those to- 
pics most likely to fascinate them— 
education, and the slave trade. No 
one ever timed his appearances with 
such tact as Mr Brougham. He ne- 
ver struck till the iron was hot—and 
then he struck, indeed, with Cyclo- 
pean force, till the country rung with 
the blow. His pursuit of popular 
applause deserved the name of a 
science. He has profoundly studied 
the anatomy of the people’s heart, 
the exact mode of reaching, and pro- 
ducing an impression upon it. His 
object has been to endear himself to 
it. With vast tact, versatile ability, 
inexhaustible energy, and daring cous 
rage, he ever took his place at the 
head of their ranks; he ransacked 
history, ancient and modern, for in- 
flammatory and flattering topics; in 
their behalf, he by turns wheedledand 
threatened “ their enemies ;” he be- 
came “all things to all men” for “ the 
People ;” he thoroughly identified 

is interests With theirs—and labour- 
ed to pores them, that if they 
triumphed, it must be through him. 
And marvellously did opportunities 
favour him. Think of the Queen’s 
trial! What a God-send for Mr 
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Brougham! Mark the judgment with 
which he wielded the popularity it 
ve him—He his enquiries 
nto the administration of Charities! 
Why need we dwell upon his ardu- 
ous and persevering exertions in this 
enquiry—in the abolition of the slave 
trade—“ popular education” — the 
liberty of the press—the “ reform” 
of the law—the “reform” of the re- 
presentation ? In short, by first art- 
fully selecting no topics but such as 
were popular and palatable, he at 
me ained an ascendency which 
enabled him to make any question 
he chose to advocate, palatable and 
popular. As his power increased, so 
increased his disposition to exercise 
it. He had only to select his object, 
and the people ensured him success. 
Then he began to meditate changes 
on a mighty scale, in every depart- 
ment of the country; whether for 
better or for worse, change he would 
have—and that, “for the benefit” of 
“the people.” That this is a correct 
account of his motives and designs, 
may be distinctly seen in the un- 
guarded frankness with which he 
expressed himself in a moment of 
delirious ecstasy—on the occasion of 
his return for Yorkshire. See his own 
sense of the importance, whether for 
good or for evil, he had at length 
acquired :— 

* It will arm me with an extraor- 
dinary, and vast, and important ac- 
cession of power to serve—the people 
of England.” And he subsequently 
expressed himself in a similar strain 
of triumphant enthusiasm, character- 
ising his return for Yorkshire, as 

“The highest honour of his life, 
the pride and exultation of which 
could never be eradicated from his 
mind but by death, nor in the least 
degree allayed by the lapse of time— 
the most splendid distinction which 
any subjects could confer upon a fel- 
low-citizen.” 

He solemnly and publicly devoted 
himself afresh on this occasion, in 
terms of vehement asseveration, to 
the service of the people ; protesting 
that no offer of place, however emi- 
nent, should alienate him from their 
ranks—should displace him from the 

osition to which THEy had elevated 
im. A distinguished gentleman, at 
once a Yorkshire client and consti- 
tuent, asked him who was likely 
to succeed Lord Lyndhurst? Mr 
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Brougham mentioned Sir John Leach. 
“It is supposed,” said his compa- 
nion, with a significant smile, “that 
a certain member for Yorkshire is 
most likely to be the new Chancel- 
lor” “* God forbid! God for- 
bid! God forbid! It is impossible,” 
replied Mr Brougham, with vehe- 
ment emphasis. Alas, however, what 
is man? The gorgeous vision of the 
seals presently glittered before his 
eyes, and in three days’ time they 
were deposited before the gaunt 
figure of Lorp Brougham and Vaux, 
sitting upon the Woolsack! He took 
an early opportunity of assuring the 
Yorkshiremen, that his acceptance 
of office—* far from disabling him 
to discharge his duty to his country 
—far from rendering his services less 
efficient, had but enlarged the sphere 
of his utility, and held out the gratify- 
ing prospect, that in serving his King, 
he should at the same time be bet- 
ter able to serve his country.” His 
Lordship will forgive us, however, 
if we say it is-one of the objects of 
this paper to prove, that in making 
this desperate bound, his 


‘* Vaulting ambition did o’erleap itself, 
And fall on t’cther side.” 


Consider for a moment the position 
Mr Brougham occupied before his 
elevation. He was Jeader of the 
House of Commons; paramount. 
within, idolized out of doors—and 
was besides, perhaps, one of the first 
men at the Bar, in point of practice 
and emolument. Look at the exten- 
sive machinery his sole hand had 
set working;—a Commission, extend- 
ing the whole body of the common 
law upon the rack of investigation ; 
another ransacking the records of 
every charitable institution in the 
country ; an extraordinary organiza- 
tion for “ educating” the people, and 
disseminating his own principles 
throughout the lower classes of so- 
ciety; he had called forth a storm of 
fury on the subject of slavery which 
no earthly force could prevent from 
devastating the Colonies—and chiefly 
stimulated the lower orders into their 
clamour for Parliamentary Reform ! 
Before proceeding, however, to shew 
how he has “served his King and 
his country,” as Lord Chancellor, we 
shall advert to one most characteris- 


tic feature of his crafty policy—that 
by which he has striven, and yet 
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strives most effectually, to elevate 
himself upon the shoulders of the 
people—we mean—and grave is the 
charge as true—his uniform, artful 
depreciation of the aristocracy. Find- 
ing that he could not safely rise and 
retain his eminence, but at their ex- 
pense, he has taken prodigious pains 
to point them out as “ the enemies of 
the people” —the legitimate objects of 
their distrust and hatred ; possessing 
no real claims to superiority—ever 
grasping at rights and privileges in- 
consistent with the welfare of “ the 
ople.” He has based much power- 
ul declamation, many successful 
reasonings, on the assumption, that if 
the people obtain their rights in any 
matter, it must be in spite of the 
aristocracy; he has paid them from 
time to time, when likely to be 
most effective, the bitterest ironical 
compliments ; and constantly insinu- 
ated that their orper is of triflin 
value, though heavy cost, to the State. 
Examine his various speeches and 
writings, and see if what we state be 
not true. We shall select a few in- 
stances. Mark the tone of his perora- 
tion on the Queen’s trial. 
“ My Lords, I pray your Lordships 


to pause. You are standing on the 
brink of a precipice.”—“ My Lords, 
from the horror of this catastrophe— 
save the country—save yourselves 


from this situation. Rescue that 
country of which you are the orna- 
ments, but in which you could flou- 
rish no longer when severed from 
the people, than the blossom when 
cut off from the root and stem of the 
tree—save that country, that you 
may continue to adorn it,’—“ The 
Aristocracy which is shaken,” &c. 
“ But I do here pour forth my sup- 
plications at the Throne of Mercy, 
that that mercy may be poured down 
upon the people of this country in 
a larger measure than the merits of 
its rulers may deserve, and that your 
hearts may be TURNED to justice.” 

Observe how artfully Mr Brough- 
am points the finger of public odium 
and disappointment at the Lords ; 
how slightly he speaks of their sta- 
tion and uses ; and prays that their 
hearts may be “ turned” to justice ! 
Mark him again, (July 8, 1825,) in a 
speech to the Mechanics’ Institute, 
sneeringly representing the Aristo- 
cracy as “ our self-nominated supe- 
riors pr 
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See the threatening tone he as 
sumes—most unnecessarily—in his 
speech on the Local Courts Bill, 
(Dee. 2, 1830.) 

“ T counsel you to leave no means 
unbefitting your high station—to let 
no pride of place prevent your ear- 
nestly attempting this great work. 
And let neither your station nor pride 
be offended, when I tell you that a 
feeling has gone abroad of disrespect 
towards both Houses of Parliament,” 
&c.—* if unhappily one party should 
be temporarily alienated.” —“ I would 
say—maintain your own rights, pre- 
serve your own dignity, but take care 
and do your duty to yourselves and 
the alienated party, by improving 
their condition, and removing all just 
grounds of complaint. Trust me, my 
Lords, the road to duty—the door of 
reconcilement—is open to you; and 
it will be exclusively your own faults 
if again the language of disrespect is 
addressed to you from any portion 
of the King’s subjects.” 

Here he assumes that the Aristo- 
cracy and the people are estranged, 
and implores the former not to let 
their “ station” and “ pride” pre- 
vent a “ reconciliation.” 

Mark, again, the air of insolent 
menace with which, in an hour of 
perilous excitement, he seizes the op- 
portunity of holding up this obnoxious 
order, (in the person of one of its 
most amiable and accomplished 
members, ) to the dislike, contempt, 
and ridicule of “ the people.” 

“ My noble friend(!) (Earl of 
Dudley,] too, who lives near Bir- 
mingham, and may therefore be 
supposed to know his own neigh- 
bours better than we can, sneers at 
the statesmen of Birmingham, and 
at the philosophers of Manchester. 
He will live—I tell him—he will live 
to learn a lesson of practical wisdom 
from the statesmen of Birmingham, 
and of forbearance, from the philoso- 
phers of Manchester. My noble 
friend was ill-advised when he 
thought of displaying his talent for 
sarcasm upon 120,000 people in the 
one place, and 180,000 in the other. 
He did little by such exhibitions to- 
wards gaining a stock of credit from 
the order he belongs to—Jittle towards 
conciliating for the order he adorns, 
by pointing his little epigrams against 
such mighty masses of the yo 
He has thought it becoming and diss 
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creet_to draw himself up in the 
pride of hexameter and pentameter 
verse—skill in classic authors—the 
knack of turning fine sentences, and 
to look down with derision on the 
knowledge of his unrepresented fel- 
low-countrymen, in the weightier 
matters of practical legislation. I 
have no desire ever to hear them 
read a Latin line, or hit off in the 
mother tongue any epigram. In 
these qualities, they and I freely 
yield the palm to others. I, as their 
representative, yield it.” ‘ Again, re- 
presenting them here,—for them I 
bow” (suiting the action to the word) 
“to my noble friend’s immeasurable 
superiority in all things classical or 
critical. In book lore, in purity of 
diction, in correct prosody, even in 
elegance of personal demeanour, [and 
they hide our diminished heads. But 
tosay that I will take my noblefriend’s 
judgment on any grave practical sub- 
Jject,—on any thing touching the great 
interests of our commercial country, or 
any of those manly questions which 
engage the statesman, the philosopher, 
in practice,—to say that I could ever 
dream of putting the Noble Earl’s opi- 
nions, aye, or his knowledge, in any 
comparison with the bold, rational, 
judicious, reflecting, natural, and, be= 
cause natural, the trust-worthy opin- 
tons of those honest men, who always 
give their strong natural sense a fair 
play, having no affectations to warp 
their judgment—to dream of any such 
comparison as this, would be on my 
parta flattery,” &c.—* I speak now of 
the middle classes, of those hundreds 
of thousands of respectable persons, 
the most numerous, and by far the 
most wealthy order in the commu- 
nity. Forifall your Lordships’ castles, 
manors, rights of warren, and rights 
of chase, with all your broad acres, 
were brought to the hammer, and 
sold at 50 years’ purchase, the price 
would fly up and kick the beam, 
when counterpoised by the vast and 
solid riches of those middle classes, 
who are also the GENUINE DEPOSI- 
TARIES of sober, rational, intelligent, 
and honest English feeling. Unable 
though they may be to round a pe- 
riod, or point an epigram, they are 
solid right-judging men ; and above 
all, not given to change. They will 
neither be led astray by false reason- 
ing, nor deluded by impudent flat- 
tery (!), but so neither will they be 
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scared by classical quotations, or 
brow- beaten by fine sentences; and 
as for an epigram, they care as little 
for it as they do for a cannon ball!” 

This, to be sure, was said ostensi- 
bly of Lord Dudley only—of Lord 
Brougham’s “ friend,’—and very 
kindly said of him, too—but he 
must be blind, indeed, who does 
not see that—it was really said and 
meant of the whole “‘order” to which 
he belonged !—Ponder well this pass 
sage! The Lord Chancellor, knowing 
well that the country was very near 
the verge of rebellion—that armed 
organized bodies of “ hundreds of 
thousands” were talking of marching 
up to London, inflamed by the insi- 
dious misrepresentations of Lord 
Brougham’s government—mark this 
Lord Chancellor rising from the 
Woolsack, to conciliate the people, 
to calm the smothered indignation 
of the Peers, by avowing himself 
THE REPRESENTATIVE Of these Pro- 
PLE! The Lord Chancellor their Re« 
presentative! The self-dubbed re- 
presentative of these insurgent “ my~ 
riads” was then standing by the 
Woolsack—taunting the doomed 
aristocracy as the contemptible but 
designing enemies of “the people”’ 
—holding them up as differing from 
“the people” only in frivolous and 
insignificant accomplishments, and 
yet resisting their claims to the 
death! We believe that on this me- 
morable occasion “ more was meant 
than met the ear;” that Lord 
Brougham, true to the principles of 
his whole life, distinetly calculated 
the force of his words—that they 
were timed with a tremendous pre- 
cision, and that Providence alone 
averted the result. 

One other instance—out of many 
that could be selected—and we shall 
proceed. It was on the last debate 
upon the Local Courts Bill. In the 
midst of much arrogant egotism, 
some of the Peers—finding the Chan- 
cellor at his tricks again—harping 
on his old string—smiled. See the 
malice of the cunning Chancellor! » 

“]T shall endeavour to discharge 
my duty, thankful even for half an 
inch of concession in favour of the 
people !”—“ It matters little your 
dashing the cup of promise from 
my lips—but it does matter your 
damping the hopes and dashing the 
cup of promise from the lips of the 
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le of England.* [A smile] I 
Sapseted that smile, cousatted as 
you have been that it would be de- 
grading to you not to disregard such 
consequences. [No! no!] I say 
yes—you were told to disregard the 
feelings of the people! [No! no!) 
Well—then I am to understand you 
do regard the feelings of the poor sui- 
tor !”” [Cheers.] 

We were present at the debate, 
and never can forget the indigna- 
tion excited by this despicable ma- 
neuvre! The sarcasm about the 
smile, however, is not original! Lord 
Brougham has borrowed it from the 
distinguished Mr Roebuck, Member 
for Bath, who, in the course of his 
maiden-speech in reply to Mr Stan- 
ley, on the Address, observed, “ He 
knew the cause of that sneer from 
the Honourable Member; and if any 
thing was more distinctive than 
another of true aristocratic feel- 
ing, it was, that when any appeal 
was made to the kindlier and more 
honest feelings, they were sure to 
meet it with a laugh!” This leaf 
to be plucked by the Lord Chancel- 
lor out of the green chaplet of the 
Member for Bath—and that without 
scruple or acknowledgment, — is 
somewhat hard upon rising parlia- 
mentary talent! 

We cite these instances more in 
sorrow than in anger; and, while we 
are on this part of Lord Brougham’s 
character, cannot avoid noticing ano- 
ther maneeuvre of his Lordship, prac- 
tised about the time of debating the 
Reform Bill— when there was a 
slight manifestation of resistance to 
the payment of taxes. He caught up 
the idea—blazoned the intelligence 
from the Woolsack, magnified the 
mischief, by in fact suggesting its 
perpetration,— and then in luke- 
warm terms cautioned “ the people” 
against doing any thing so improper, 
even so unconstitutional! Was his 
Lordship acting on a hint in the 
writings of Lord Bacon—when he 
speaks of “teaching dangers to come 
on, by over-early buckling towards 
them?” 

Since Lord Brougham’s elevation 
to the Woolsack, he has developed 
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certain qualities for which neither 
his friends nor enemies gave him 
credit—and it is easy to account 
for them! His abuse, as “ Mr” 
Brougham, of Lord Eldon, will never 
be forgotten. Night after night did 
he vent in the House of Commons 
the most virulent calumnies against 


- that most gifted and amiable noble- 


man—who repaid it, as became his 
superior qualities, but with an in- 
crease of personal courtesy, when- 
ever he had the opportunity of ma- 
nifesting it. But how did Lord 
Brougham act, when, on the Wool- 
sack, he fancied himself aggrieved ? 
We must explain a little—and that 
little will give a key to much of his 
Lordship’s conduct. Did you ever 
chance to hear, reader, of a certain 
Sir Edward Sugden? Do you know 
that he is the most consummate real- 
property lawyer that lives—perhaps 
that ever lived—in this country? 
That he is admitted on all hands to 
be the first practitioner in the Court 
of Chancery? This is the man over 
whose head, to the indignation of the 
profession, Lord Brougham scram- 
bled into the Chancellor’s chair ; this 
formidable individual was henceforth 
to appear before Lord Brougham (!) 
asacounsel, and that in the profound~ 
est discussions upon the most subtle 
and complicated of sciences. He 
was not to be cajoled by the new 
Chancellor into acquiescence in his 
various innovations—for no sooner 
was his Lordship seated, than, like a 
madman “ scattering fire-brands, ar- 
rows, and death,” he began to sug- 
gest alterations by wholesale in a 
system with which he was about as 
familiar as his coachman or mace- 
bearer. Sir Edward, in his place 
in Parliament, suggested an enquiry 
into certain manceuvres of his Lord- 
ship. As soon as this came to the 
ears of the courteous and philoso- 
phic Chancellor, did he temperately 
and dignifiedly vindicate himself? 
He called Sir Edward Sugden a 
bug! Hear his very words, lest you 
should doubt the truth of our state- 
ment. 

“ Yes, my Lords, we have all read 
that it is this heaven-born thirst for 





* Lord Brougham—or his secretary—wrote a letter to Birmingham, urging them 


to get up petitions in favour of the Bill! 
vwith the absence of petitions! ! 


Stating that he was twitted in the House 
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information, and its invariable con- 
comitants—a_ self-disregarding and 
candid mind, that most distinguishes 
man from the lower animals—from 
the crawling reptile, from the wasp 
that stings, and from the wasp that 
Sain would but cannot sting :—distin- 
guishes us, my Lords, not only from 
the insect that crawls and stings, but 
Srom that more powerful, because more 
offensive, creature—THE BUG—which, 
powerful and offensive as it is, after 
all is but vermin. Yes, I say, it is 
this laudable propensity upon which 
humanity justly prides itself, which, 
I have no doubt, solely influenced 
the learned gentleman to whom I 
allude, to seek for information which 
it would be cruel to stingily gratify.” 
—* The cavil of little minds,” &c.* 

Gentle, but much shocked reader, 
this was uttered by the Lord High 
Chancellor, from his place in the 
House of Lords! When we read it, 
after our indignation had somewhat 
subsided, it brought to our recollec- 
tion a felicitous passage in the speech 
of Mr Henry Brougham when de- 
fending a certain convicted libeller 
of the clergy: it shews both the 
premeditation of the abominable 
outrage on Sir Edward Sugden, and 
that when Lord Brougham consi- 
ders he has once uttered a good 
thing, he does not scruple to borrow 
even from himself ! 


“ Not that they—‘the clergy, — 
wound deeply or injure much ; but 
that is no fault of theirs; without 
hurting, they give trouble and an- 


noyance. The insect brought into 
life by corruption, and nestled in filth, 
[faugh !] I mean the pirt-Fiy, though 
tts flight be lowly and its sting puny, 
can swarm, and buzz, and irritate the 
skin, and offend the nostril—[faugh ! 
faugh !]—and altogether give nearly 
as much annoyance as the wasp, 
whose nobler nature it aspires to 
emulate,” + 

Alas, is it not shocking that the 
Woolsack should be polluted by 
such filthiness and abuse? To see 
Lord Brougham—etatis sue 55—di- 


ving into the forgotten depths of 
Mr Henry Brougham’s scurrilities, 
in search of the dirtiest drop he 
could find, to spurt it upon a gentle- 
man before whose superior learning 
he trembled daily? Indeed, ever 
since he has occupied the seat of the 
Chief Equity judge, he has displayed 
a petty spite—a paltry, peevish, irri- 
table humour—towards Sir Edward 
Sugden, which nothing can explain, 
but his galling sense of inferiority. 
Well may the latter exclaim— 


“ Let the galled jade wince—our withers 
are unwrung.” 


Indeed, Lord Brougham is not the 
man he was. Emulating the absurd 
ambition of Lord Erskine, he has 
leaped into a situation for which he 
is exquisitely unfitted, and is day 
after day mortified by a conscious- 
ness of the ridiculous position he 
occupies in the profession. Does he 
believe himselt competent to com- 
prehend—to correct—the reason- 
ings of the veriest tyro in Equity 
that trembles before him? He 
anxiously gives out that he is hated 
and persecuted by the lawyers. 
Can he affect to wonder at their ri- 
diculing his pretensions? Does he 
imagine them such preposterous 
dolts as not to see that his misma- 
nagement of the Court of Chancery is 
obvious even to the non-professional 
public? Why, they are perpetually 
shocked by instances of his igno- 
rance—and it is to this alone they 
attribute those helter-skelter blun- 
dgring movements which his Lord- 
ship dignifies and popularizes by the 
name of Reforms! We regret to 
say, that Lord Brougham has dis- 
played an incredible degree of igno- 
rance, not only of the practice of his 
Court, but of the very elementary 


. principles of the law. The ensuing 


instance may be vouched for. Du- 
ring a certain late case “ Amphlett v. 
Parke,” the following colloquy oc- 
curred between his Lordship and 
Counsel. 

Lord Chancellor, (interrupting 





* Parliamentary Debates, July 26th, 1832. 

t Selections from Mr B.’s Speeches, pp. 98-99, (1832. ) It would seem that his Lord- 
ship adds to his many acquirements the science of entomology, from the use he makes 
of the terms “insects,” ‘‘ vermin,’ “ bugs,” “ gnats,” &c. &c. They supply him 
with his choicest allusions in matter of sarcasm, or rather abuse, and nearly earned 
him a summary chastisement from a Yorkshire gentleman--Mr Martin Stapleton, 
whom he termed on the hustings, “a paltry rvszct! ” 
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‘Counsel)—What! do you mean to 
say, that if I were to devise an estate 
to trustees, on trust to sell, with a 
direction that out of the produce of 
that estate my trustees were to pur- 
chase another—which latter estate I 
thereby devised to B—why—do you 
mean to contend that such a devise 
would be good? 

Counsel—I apprehend, my Lord, 
perfectly so! 

Lord Chancellor.—What! an es- 
tate purchased after the date of the 
will ? 

Counsel. — Most certainly, my 
Lord! 

His Lordship drew back in his 
seat, confounded at the pertinacity 
of Counsel, simply through his 
ignorance of the hackneyed, the 
notorious, and very fundamental 
principle of equity, that “ it con- 
siders that to be done, which is 
directed to be done!” * 

We wish, for the credit of the 
country, that this were a solitary 
instance! It is painful thus to have 


cause for exposing Lord Brougham’s 
ignorance of that system which he 
has so rashly undertaken to admi- 
nister, so presumptuously to over- 


turn—but we think it our duty to 
do so. We belong ourselves to the 
English Bar ; and, in common with 
our brethren, feel indignant at the 
spirit of ungenerous, virulent de- 
preciation towards us,— of mean 
sycophancy towards “ the people ” 
—which his Lordship has manifest- 
ed in his recent attacks upon our 
honour and independence. aoa 
Brougham, as he was always—an 

is—ready to snatch at any oppor- 
tunity of pointing out the Aristocra- 
cy to the hatred and contempt of the 
people, so groans in spirit to render 
the same kindly offices to the Bar— 
or render it subservient to his own 
purposes. Verily, he that hates 
“ those damned attorneys,’ may yet 
be anxious to bribe the Bar! Lord 
Brougham and his friends have one 
ready answer to every exposure of 
his ignorance and quackery,—that 
“ the profession” are “ interested” 
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in opposing him. Interested! What 
would his Lordship think of a 
gaping ploughman finding his way 
into the midst of complicated steam 
machinery, and forthwith finding 
fault with it, and directing alte- 
rations in every part of it? If 
the engineers were to protest 
against his interference, and repre- 
sent his incompetence, he would, 
with Lord Brougham, find a ready 
answer—* Oh, I daresay I know no- 
thing about it! Very likely! But 
can you get my partisans to believe 
you—you, who are so deeply inte- 
rested in continuing the abuses I am 
correcting ?””— Deeply interested!” 
quoth the indignant engineers—“ of 
course we are! We know the ma- 
chinery, its working, and uses—but 
do you?” We affirm boldly that 
Lord Brougham is utterly unfit for 
his office—none knows it better than 
he ; aud hence his anxiety to “ shuffle 
off the mortal coil” of business, to 
sever the political and legal func- 
tions of the Lord Chancellor. These 
latter, the newspapers inform us, his 
Lordship coolly offered to—Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden—an amende, perhaps 
to the victim of his former insult. 
Sir Edward will not be the man we 
take him for, if he accepts them! 
One of the grounds on which Lord 
Brougham founds his frequent ap- 
peals to popular commiseration, is 
“the falsehoods which are vented 
touching his a of the patron- 
age of office.” Without ripping up 
every appointment he has made— 
and we are tempted to do so—we 
shall glance at one or two instances 
of his disposal of patronage, glaring- 
ly at variance with his deliberately 
formed, at least deliberately express- 
ed, opinions on that subject, as “ Mr” 
Brougham. Thus fairly and ably he 


.spoke on the 7th February, 1828, in 


the House of Commons :— 

“The great object of every go- 
vernment, in selecting the judges of 
the land, should be to select the 
most skilful and learned men in their 
profession.” —* There ought not to 
be, in choosing judges from the bar, 





'* See also (Drax 2. Grosvenor) the case of Monckton v. Attorney-General, (2 
Russell and Myline’s Rep. 157,) in which Lord Brougham utters, deliberately, the 
following—“ It is rot more true that things that are equal to the same thing are equal 
to one another, than that persons related by blood to the same individual, are more 


or less related by bjood to each other !” There is a mathematical Chancellor for you! 
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any exclusion or restriction. He 
alone ought to be selected in whom 
talent, integrity,and experience most 
abound, and are best united. The 
office of a judge is of so important 
and responsible a nature, that one 
should suppose the members of Go- 
vernment would naturally require 
that they should be at liberty to 
make their selection from the whole 
field of the profession—that they 
would themselves claim to have the 
whole field open to their choice. 
Who would not believe that a Minis- 
try would not eagerly seek to have all 
men before them, when their object 
must be to choose the most able 
and accomplished? * * * But is 
this the case? Is all the field really 
open? Are there no portions of the 
domain excluded from the selector’s 
authority? True, and no law pre- 
vents it—* * * but a custom, ‘ more 
honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance,’ that party, as well as me- 
rit, must be studied in these appoint- 
ments! * * It must be admitted, that 
if a man belongs to a party opposed 
to the views of Government, if— 
which the best and ablest of men, and 
the fittest for the Bench, may well be 
—he is known pr opinions hostile to 
the Ministry, he can expect no promo- 
tion—rather let me say, the country 
has no chance of his elevation to the 
Bench, whatever be his talents, or how 
conspicuously soever he may shine in all 
the most important departments of the 
profession. In Scotland, it is true, a 
more liberal policy has been pur- 
sued, and the Hight Honourable Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir Robert Peel) 
has done himself great honour by 
recommending Mr Gillies, and Mr 
Cranstoun, and Mr Clerk—ail as 
well known for party men there as 
Lord Eldon is here—though, unfor- 
tunately, their party has been what 
is now once more termed the wrong 
side; but all men of the very highest 
eminence among the professors of the 
law. * * But, sir, what is our sys- 
tem ? If, at the present moment, the 
whole of Westminster-Hall were to 
be called on, in the event of any va- 
cancy unfortunately occurring among 
the Chief Justices, to name the man 
best suited to fill it—to point out the 
individual whose talents and integ- 
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rity best deserve the situation, whose 
judicial exertions were most likely 
to shed blessings on hiscountry—can 
any one doubt for a manent whose 
name would be echoed on every side ? 
No, there could be no question as to 
the individual to whom would point 
the common consent of those most 
competent to judge. But then he is 
known as a party-man—and all his 
merits, were they even greater than 
they are, would be in vain extolled 
by his profession, and in vain desi- 
derated by his country. I REPRO- 
BATE THIS MISCHIEVOUS SYSTEM by 
which the Empire loses the services of 
some of the ablest, the most learned, 
and the most honest men within its 
bounds.” * 

It is to be presumed that the frank 
and upright speaker did not wish to 
point the attention of the House to 
himself, as the person possessing 
such eminent qualifications for the 
Bench—though this would seem 
questionable—since he finds it ne- 
cessary to say, shortly after, “ Zcan- 
not take the situation of a judge—I 
cannot afford it.” Oh, no, the eye 
of this disinterested and philosophi- 
cal reformer was, it seems, all the 
while, fixed on the glistening summit 
of the profession ! 


‘* No sparrow’s hop from twig to twig 
was his— 

Whose powerful pinions seek the higher 
air ! ” 


The House—the whole profession 
—assumed, and correctly, that Sir 
James ScarRLett was the individual 
alluded to. This consummate law- 
yer has long occupied the proudest 
station at the Bar—and none knew 
his admirable qualities more tho- 
roughly than his sincere and elo- 
quent panegyrist. Well !—Since the 
delivery of this speech, the tio 
Chief: Justices have fallen vacant, and 
been filled up by two different Admi- 
nistrations. Under that of the Duke of 
Wellington, the Chief-Justiceship of. 
the Common-Pleas, by the direction 
of Lord Lyndhurst, was adorned by 
the elevation of Sir Nicholas Tindal’ 
—of whose character, as a lawyer, 
both practical and constitutional, and 
qualities as a man, it is needless to 
speak, seeing they speak for them- 





al 


* Speech on the Administration of the Law, pp. 17, 18, 19% 
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selves, Since the accession of Lord 
Grey to power, the death of that 
most distinguished judge, Lord Ten- 
terden, placed the Chief-Justiceship 
of the King’s Bench at the disposal 
of Ministers. Now—said the pro- 
fession—now, said the public—for 
Sir James Scarlett! But no; not a 
breath—not a whisper of him! 


** Oh, no, we never mention him, 
His name is never heard” 


Lord Brougham’s 


‘* Lips are now forbid to speak 
That once familiar word ” 


in the ears of Lord Grey! Why? 
Because Littledale, Parke, Patteson, 
Taunton—the eminent puisne judges 
—were, one of them, entitled to the 
preference? No, but Sir James had 
axes a certain enormity— 

ad committed the “sin never to be 
forgiven” by the present Ministry 
—he had presumed to oppose the 
Reform Bill, skilfully but temperate- 
ly. Did that impugn his legal know- 
ledge ? blot out his thirty years’ 
experience? warp his discretion and 
independence, and so render it not 
only impolitic, but unsafe, to in- 
vest him with the judicial ermine ? 
Did thatchange the opinions “echoed 
on every side of Westminster Hall,” 
as to his legal fitness for the office ? 
Did that afford ground for “ depri- 
ving the country of the chance of his 
elevation?” Ohno! Was he, then, 
becoming childish,—were his facul- 
ties “ falling into the sere and yel- 
low leaf?” Oh no! Witness him 
at this moment, the most active, 
brilliant, and powerful advocate at 
the bar! No, Lord Brougham be- 
thought himself of Sir Thomas 
Denman*—his coadjutor in the 
Queen’s trial—the King’s Attorney- 
General! He was the lucky winner 
in the Government lottery of law 
prizes, and he sacrificed his prodi- 
gious practice at the bar to take the 
premier seat on the Bench, inorder to 
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“guide, control, correct” those young 
and inexperienced lawyers, Little- 
dale, Parke, Patteson, and Taunton! 
God forbid that we should say aught 
to impeach Sir Thomas Denman, one 
of the most courteous, amiable, and 
dignified gentlemen that ever graced 
the seat of justice, one whose personal 
qualities have long endeared him to 
every member of the profession, as 
his eloquence and elegant acquire- 
ments have won him applause from 
the public; but surely the blooming 
bouquet of such accomplishments 
was but ill suited to flourish upon the 
bleak barren eminence of the Chief- 
Justiceship—in an atmosphere of 
law “ chilly and ungenial !” Though 
we sincerely love Sir Thomas, we 
shall not flatter him, and therefore 
give utterance here to the indignant 
astonishment of the profession that 
he should have been selected, in pre- 
ference to Sir James Scarlett—to ten, 
or even twenty others! Suppose 
the Duke of Wellington—suppose 
Lord Lyndhurst—had “done this 
deed,’ — what blighting diatribes 
should we presently have heard from 
Mr Henry Brougham in the House 
of Commons! How the press would 
have rung with execrations of such 
outrageous partiality and favourit- 
ism ! 

But perhaps a subsequent occa- 
sion would enable Lord Brougham 
to vindicate his character as an im- 
partial dispenser of judicial prefer- 
ment,—to look into his own speech, 
and act upon the principles it de- 
velopes. Let us see. Mr Baron 
Bayley—clarum et venerabile nomen 
—retires from the Exchequer, and 
—— and —— Mr Joxun WILLIAMs, 
K. C., is popped into his place! 
Think of that ; meditate upon it ; ap- 
pend a memorandum of the appoint- 
ment, as an illustrative note to some 
future edition of the speech from 
which we have been quoting—which 
we are illustrating! Let it serve as 





* On the Queen’s trial, in answer to the suggestion of the King’s Attorney-Gene- 
ral (now Lord Lyndhurst), that “‘ Bergami should be called to the bar, to state that 
the whole charge was a fiction,”’ [Trial, vol. iii. p. 288,] the present Chief-Justice 
of the King’s Bench deliberately asserted, that “ from the beginning of the world no 
instance could be found of an individual, charged with adultery, being called to dis- 
prove it,”—the precise case having occurred on the occasion of a Divorce Bill in the 


House of Lords, in 1792! 


But fourteen years’ experience have, no doubt, improved 


the law of Sir Thomas. It is an error, by the way, to suppose that etiquette re- 
quires this office to be offered to the Attorney-General. Lord Tenterden was a puisne 


Judge when he was promoted, 
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a memento of Lord Brougham’s sin- 
cerity, consistency, impartiality, wis- 
dom! ~-’Tis true that this eminent 
individual, Baron Williams, has 
edited an edition of Blackstone, and 
compiled a little treatise on the stu- 
dy of the law—works that he will 
now have time to look intoon hisown 
account; that Ae also was employed 
for Queen Caroline ; that he has long 
been an able writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review; that he has relin- 
quished a practice of about L.10,000 
a-year at the Bar; that he has been 
engaged in almost all the heaviest 
commercial and other cases that 
have happened in his time ; that the 

aw Reports are studded with innu- 
merable masterly arguments of his ; 
that a many years’ close intimacy 
with his illustrious friend Lord 
Brougham, has had the effect of com- 
municating to him much of that per- 
sonage’s minute, various, and pro- 
found knowledge of the principles 
and practice of the common law,— 
and will now attract into the Court 
of Exchequer more business even 
than in the time of his predecessor ; 
that he is proverbial for patience, 
tact, and temper: But— 

— What say you to all this, my Lord 
Chancellor? Oh—if your own heart 
do not condemn you, “neither do we. 
Go in peace, and sin no more!” * 

But, “rumours are abroad—whis- 
pers fill the air—every species of 
tale is afloat,’+ my Lord, about one 
Sir William Horne! It is hinted that 
hehas beenatrociously jockeyed; that 
he has been perfidiously maneuvred, 
not only out of the Baronship of the 
Exchequer, but his Attorney-Gene- 
ralship, and flung back with con- 
temptuous unkindness upon the 
surges of precarious private practice, 
amidst the sympathy—the amaze- 
ment of his brethren: How is this ? 
Had your Lordship any thing to do 
with it? Did you consider him com- 
petent for the office of Attorney- 
General, but inept to continue such, 
or receive the ordinary compliment 
of elevation?—Can it be true that 
your Lordship inveigled him into a 
resignation 0 his Attorney-General- 
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ship by an explicit promise, which 
you knew it would be impossible to 
keep, but easy to back out of? Was 
there any proposition hinted at by 
your Lordship, which was at once 
rejected by Sir William as unconsti- 
tutional, but which you spoke of as 
furnishing matter for only a “ nine 
days’ wonder?” 1s Sic William to be 
looked upon as a dupe? a victim? 
Whose dupe? Whose victim? 

We further congratulate your 
Lordship on your delicacy and dis- 
cretion in filling up certain vacancies 
occasioned by the-retirement of Sir 
William Horne. Mr John Williams 
and Mr Pepysbeing, whilom, her pre- 
sent Majesty’s law officers, thought fit 
rudely to resign with Lord Grey; 
and her Majesty—Heaven bless her, 
as the country loves her!—lost no 
time in supplying herself with better 
men—Serjeants Taddy and Mere- 
wether, who now retain their offices. 
Your Lordship gracefully selects 
your Royal Mistress’s two discarded 
servants, the one to be Baron of the 
Exchequer, and the other King’s 
Solicitor-General! There is a piece 
of practical sarcasm for you! Sicitur 
ad astra! O rare Lord Brougham! 

Again, let us reverently request 
your Lordship—‘ passing swiftly 
over” { the uproar and confusion 
you have created in your own court 
—rule issuing against rule, and order 
countermanding order—to cast your 
eyes upon a certain Bankruptcy 
Court—What! do you start! do you 
shudder to look at your hideous 
handiwork ? Well, we shall not de- 
tain you long. We wish merely to 
remind you of a passage already 
quoted from your speeches, and ask 
a single question. ‘“ The great object 
of every government, in selecting 
the judges of the land, should be to 
select the most skilful and learned 
men in their profession.” Did this 
“truism, with which you were 
ashamed to trouble the House,’ es- 
cape your Lordship’s recollection in 
your hasty flight from the Bar to the 
Woolsack? In nominating the Judges 
of the Court of Review, how was 
it that only one was selected who 





* See the extraordinary use made of this quotation in the peroration of Sir Tho- 


mas Denman’s speech for the Queen. 


+ Lord Brougham’s reply on the Local Courts’ Bill. —9th July, 1833. 
¢ See his Lordship’s advice to Lord Wynford in the last Local Courts’ Debate, 
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had any practical knowledge of the 
law to be administered—Sir George 
Rose—and he made to occupy the 
junior post of all ? 

Such are samples of Lord 
Brougham’s disposal of his existing 
stock of patronage; but who can 
trust himself to speak of the enor- 
mous and unconstitutional additions 
he has already made, and meditates 
making, to that stock? Why, his 
“ Commissioners” are crawling, 
“ vermin”-like if you will, all over 
the country, commanded to fasten 
and gorge upon filth wherever they 
can find it, and make it where there 
is none—at least so Mr Brougham 
would have spoken of it! There 
can be no doubt that the Chancel- 
lor’s incessant anxiety is to create 
lucrative employment, which he may 
dispense among the needier mem- 
bers of the Bar. How many are 
there that look for a livelihood no 
longer to legitimate and honourable 
efforts in their profession, which it 
seems Lord Brougham’s policy to 
render fruitless, by introducing 
changes which make that profession 
scarce worth following—but to the 
Lord Chancellor! How many now 
are entering the profession solely on 
the strength of the semi-political 
and other offices created by Lord 
Brougham! Indeed, he is striking 
blows daily at the independence of 
the Bar! With “Mr” Brougham 
this was otherwise —alas for the 
discrepancy between professions 
and practice!—for “to him, much 
reflecting* on these things, it always 
seemed a worthier honour, &c. than 
to enjoy all that office could be- 
stow(! |—office, of which the patron- 

would be an irksome encum- 
brance [!!)—the emoluments super- 
fluous to one content with the rest 
of his industrious fellow-citizens— 
that his own hands minister to his 
wants.” {!!!]+ The patronage “ an 
irksome encumbrance!” Indeed, he 
has taken pains to make itso! He 
has ae increased the fund to 
be distributed, the number of appli- 
cants, and, ergo, the trouble of dis- 
~— it. His motives for hum- 
ling “ the attorneys” are obvious. 
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They would rarely, if ever, in the 
exercise of their duty to their clients, 
intrust him with a brief requiring 
sound discretion and learning in 
the management of the case, but in- 
cessantly mortified him by their pre- 
ference of his younger and less pre- 
tending brethren. He knows this to 
be the case; he knows also how per- 
fectly well aware they are of his in- 
competency for his present duties; 
and, therefore, he gives them a bad 
name, and hopes “ the people” will 
run them down for him! He is ge- 
nerally reported to have said that he 
hoped to see the day when there 
were not 100 attorneys in London. 
We will remind him of a passage in 
Lord Bacon’s essay of “ Seditions 
and Troubles :”— 

“Probus undid himself by that 
speech, ‘si vixero non opus erit 
amplius Romano imperio militi- 
bus,’—a speech of great despair 
for the soldiers, and such like. 
Surely princes (Chancellors !] had 
need, in tender matters and ticklish 
times, to beware what they say, espe- 
cially in their short speeches, which 
fly abroad like darts, and are thought 
to be discharged out of their secret in- 
tentions ; and as for LARGE DISCOUR- 
ses, they are flat things, and not 
much to be noted!” 

Having thus rapidly touched upon 
a few significant features in the pub- 
lic life both of * Mr” and “ Lord” 
Brougham—having pointed out the 
course he from the first chalked out 
to himself, the sinister perseverance 
with which he has adhered to it, and 
often by what unwarrantable means 
—having explained the nature of his 
pretensions as first Equity Judge inthe 
etme and exposed the grounds of 
his hatred forthe profession, on whose 
ruins he hopes to rise—we come to 
his last grand scheme for effecting 
this object—his Locat Courts Bill. 
This crowning measure shewed that 
at length he considered himself to 
have discovered the means of sure 
revenge upon his enemies. Having 
once hit upon it, see with what in- 
flexible pertinacity he has adhered 
to it! Secure in his own popularity, 
his acknowledged powers of enlist- 





* Pah! This tinkling echo of “ mihi sepenumero cogitanti” is what Lord 
Brougham prides himself upon. 


t Speech on the Administration of the Law, p. 119. 
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ing the ular feeling in his favour 
~Sorth rook 4 


comes “ THE POOR MAN’s 
BILL”’—introduced by “ HIS REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ” in theHousE of “ HIS ENE- 
miEs ”—his “ SELF-NOMINATED SUPE- 
R1oRs.” Here wasa splendid oppor- 
tunity for Lord Brougham to con- 
summate his union with “the peo- 
ple,” by “ spreading a table for them 
in the presence of their enemies ;” by 
taking his old fond place at their 
head, partaking at their repast, and 
joining in their gibes and threats to- 
wards their discomfited enemies 
who looked on! Now had arrived 
“the very nick of time” for Lord 
Brougham to bind the Aristocracy 
and the Bar into one bundle, and 
burn them together! To point them 
out to “ the people” as joint objects 
of suspicion, contempt, dislike! To 
strike a blow that should crush both! 
Here was an opportunity for scatter- 
ing filth—not on one individual only, 
but upon the whole legal profession ; 
for threatening the Peers—for flatter- 
ing the People !—Jo triumphe !— The 
Poor Man’s Bill—in the hands of the 
Poor Man’s Friend—in the house of 
the Poor Man’s Enemy! There isa 


climax for you!—Here, however, 
there shall be introduced upon our 
canvass a calm and noble figure—a 
legislator—one in every respect the 
contrast and superior of him whose 


doings we have been debating ; one 
who shewed Lord Brougham that he 
was not to have it all quite his own 
way—that he was reckoning without 
his host; one who hesitated not to 
step forth into the van of battle, and 
become—as Lord Brougham express- 
ed it, in terms, and in a tone, of que- 
rulous alarm—* the chosen cham- 
| ew of the profession,” —Lord Lynd- 

urst: the one calling the Local 
Courts Bill “a monster of legisla- 
tion,’—the other, “the Poor Man’s 
Bill!”—the one “a very slight 
change(!) in the existing institutions 
of the country ;” the other, “a total 
dislocation of the framework of the 
laws.” Let us see, now, what man- 
ner of men are these two, and which 
is to be believed by the country. One 
can scarcely mention the name of 
Lord Lyndhurst without adopting 
terms that may savour of exaggera- 
tion. He is a very dangerous man for 
the Chancellor to have ever confront- 
ing him in the highest quarters—ever 
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coldly wes @ —— gery and 
exposing his act and doings— 
and therefore it has somehow or an- 
other become the business of the Poor 
Man’s Press, being in the interest 
of the Poor Man’s Friend, either to 
pass over in silence Lord Lyndhurst’s 
most = exertions, or to vomit 
upon them the blackest bile that can 
be engendered in an organ of “ en- 
vy, hatred, malice, and all unchari- 
tableness.” All, however, “will not 
do: and there standeth the Poor 
Man’s Friend quailing before, and 
sadly shaken by, “this Champion of 
the Bar.” 

Lord Lyndhurst’s transcendant 
talents were early developed; and 
the moment an adequate opportu- 
nity occurred for displaying them, 
his rise was rapid. At Cambridge, 
with but little effort—he obtained 
the distinction of second wrangler, 
second Smith’s prizeman, and fel- 
low of Trinity College. No can- 
did person, with the opportunity of 
judging, would then, or will now, 
hesitate to award him the superior- 
ity over all his competitors, in point 
of natural capacity. His mind is 
indeed a diamond of the first wa~ 
ter. It has a solidity, a comprehen- 
siveness, a subtlety, an acuteness, 
which master with amazing ease and 
rapidity every thing to which its ener- 
gies can be directed. With reference 
to many of his more eager and tur- 
bulent rivals, it may indeed be said, 
that “ his soul was like a star, an 
dwelt apart.” Lord Brougham’s 
powerful mind is preeminently dis- 
tinguished by its energetic activity ; 
his thirst for information of every 
kind is insatiable; the Herculean 
robustness of his physical constitu- 
tion has enabled him to do more per- 
haps than any three of his contem- 
poraries put together; and his eager 
ambition has ever exercised and 
sharpened his powers. Whatever be 
his qualities, natural or acquired, it 
has always been his pride—his busi- 
ness, and no doubt a laudable one too 
—to display them on all occasions to 
the utmost advantage. His “ dar: 
joy” is to exhibit himself before the 
public in all imaginable attitudes ; 
to spread before their dazzled eyes 
all the stores of his multifarious ac- 
quisitions. Hence the grateful spec- 
tators have not been backward in pay« 
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ing for the show, and they have con- 

tuted Lord Brougham—the Great 
OVER-PRAISED, as Lord Lyndhurst 
has always been—THE GREAT UN- 
DER-PRAISED. Now, in this activity, 
this thiratiness after applause, this 
restless ostentation, consists the 
great secret of Lord Brougham’s suc- 
cess and popularity, the distinction 
between himself and Lord Lyndhurst. 
The latter has always seemed indif- 
ferent—haughtily indifferent—to the 
pans he could have at any time 
called forth, owing to a certain state- 
liness of pride—a reserve—an indo- 
Jence he could rarely overcome. Mr 
Canning’s beautiful remark with 
reference to the British men- of - 
war off Portsmouth, may be aptly 
applied to Lord Lyndhurst —“ he 

ently concentrates the force to be 
put forth on an adequate occasion.” 

henever that occasion arose, Lord 
Lyndhurst was always triumphant 
—sometimes amazing. Be the dif- 
ficulty never so dark, so hopelessly 
vast and intricate, he can gather up 
and concentrate his powers till they 
illuminate it as a sun ; and when that 
is withdrawn, most other minds, able 
and strong witha), grope after him, 
as if by torchlight. Whatever Lord 
Lyndhurst does, cannot be better 
done. We wish our limits would 
allow us to quote, entire, three of his 
leading speeches in Parliament—or 
even one only—that on bringing into 
the House of Lords* the Bill for 
abolishing the Local Judicatures of 
Wales. We consider it a master- 

iece. There is a graceful ease and 
simplicity of statement, a lucidness 
of method, a terseness and force of 
expression and argument, that en- 
sures to the hearer, or reader, a de- 
lighted sense of conviction. It is sim- 
plex munditiis ; a charming chaste- 
ness and elegance pervades every 
part of it: no labouring after effect 
—nio lungeous sarcasm — no petty 
sneers or insinuations—no gaudy or- 
Nament, are to be found anywhere 
defiling it. His speeches on Reform, 
and on one or two other leading ques- 
tions, are distinguished by great 
power and eloquence. He always 
produces a deep impression. You 
can hear a pin fall while he is ad- 
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dressing the House; you may ima- 
gine bs aainead listening to—looking 


at— Cicero. His person, gesture, 
countenance, and voice, are alike 
dignified, forcible, and persuasive. 
No speaker of the present day has 
such a commanding use of the right 
hand and arm as he. With his long, 
white, extended fore-finger, he seems 
—as it were—to finish off his sen- 
tences withavisible point. He stands 
steadily, however vehement and im- 
passioned in what he is delivering, 
never suffering himself “ to over- 
step the modesty of nature,’—to be 
betrayed into ungainly gesticula- 
tions. There cannot be a greater 
contrast than that exhibited by the 
present and the ex- Chancellor in these 
respects—except their judicial qua- 
lifications! His acquirements are 
extensive and solid: He has a close 
and useful acquaintance with the 
mechanical sciences ; and whenatthe 
Bar, he exceeded all his brethren 
in conducting cases involving such 
knowledge. Did youever, reader, hear 
him sum up toajury? Ifnot, lose no 
time in doing so, for you will perhaps 
never have an opportunity of hearing 
any thing approaching it. His judg- 
ments are ail first-rate. That in 
Small vy. Attwood, was acknowledged 
to bea prodigy. Then, again, there 
is a tact—a precision—a wariness 
about his movements—a long-head- 
edness—a_self-possession — which 
has often borne him off triumphant 
from the most arduous debate. His 
aim is unerring. If you see him 
aim a blow, depend upon it he will 
hit! His conduct on the bench is 
admirable. He listens to a long and 
complicated discussion, tangled with 
detail, wire-spun in argument, with 
the most patient courtesy; and at 
its close he will briefly and easily 
marshal every thing into its proper 
place, bring together every material 
discrepancy, detect the subtlest fal- 
lacies, and dart to the remotest con- 
sequences with the rapidity of light- 
ning. Nothing seems capable of 
confusing or mystifying him. When 
the expertest counsel are wading 
into deep water before him—all but 
out of their own depth—they look 
up at his cold keen eye, and a faint 
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smile, perhaps, on his fine features, 
satisfies them of the hopelessness of 
misleading him. We never see 
him but the picture sketched by 
Lord Bacon is brought before us. 

“ Judges ought to be more learned 
than witty, more reverend than plau- 
sible, and more advised than confi- 
dent. Patience and gravity of bear- 
ing are an essential part of justice ; 
and AN OVERSPEAKING JUDGE is no 
well-tuned cymbal. * * * It is 
no grace to a judge Jirst to find that 
which he might have heard in due 
time from the Bar, or to shew quick- 
ness of conceit in cutting off evidence 
or counsel too short, or to prevent in- 
formation by questions, though per- 
tinent.”* Would it not seem, read- 
er, as if the old philosopher had “ re- 
visited the glimpses” of the Court 
of Chancery—to read a grave and 
solemn rebuke to its present Lord ? 
Go you there—and see the fidgeti- 
ness—the irritability—the petulance 
—the not unfrequently absurd in- 
terferences and interpolations of the 
Lord Chancellor—his tart interrup- 
tions of counsel,—and resolve them 
if you can into any thing else than a 
miserable sense of unfitness and in- 
feriority ! Go, then, to the Equity, or 
the Common Law side of the Court 
of Exchequer, and see Lord Lynd- 
hurst despatching the most intricate 
and profound matters, as though 
they were mere child’s play—as far 
as ease is concerned ; full of cheerful 
urbanity and forbearance ;—but com- 
parisons, they say, are odious, and 
we pause ! 

Thus far had we written, when the 
Times Newspaper (of Thursday, 
March 6) came under our notice, 
reporting certain sentiments uttered 
by Lord Brougham the day before in 
the Court of Chancery, which we 
could scarcely credit our eyes in 
reading. 1t is an additional evidence 
of Lord Brougham’s foolish incon- 
sistency and rashness; of the la- 
mentable extent to which he is the 
sport of impulse and caprice ; of the 
little faith that is to be placed in any 
of his declarations. Who knows not 
how he has boasted in Parliament, in 
his Court, and in private—how his 
friends have blazoned abroad in pub- 
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lic—the extraordinary rapidity with 
which he had des atched his “ Ap- 
peals?” On this, he and they have 
rested his claims to applause as a 
working Chancellor. We, on the 
contrary, always reflected on a cer- 
tain passage in Lord Brougham’s 
great prototype. 

“ Affected despatch is one of the 
most dangerous things to business 
that can be. It is like that which the 
physicians call pre-digestion, or has- 
ty digestion, which is sure to fill the 
body full of crudities and secret seeds 
of diseases ; therefore, measure not 
despatch by the time of sitting (!) 
but by the advancement of the busi- 
ness. * * * It is the care of 

some only to come off speedily for 
the time, or to contrive some false 
periods of business, because the 
may seem men of despatch ; but it is 
one thing to abbreviate by contract- 
ing, another by cutting off; and bu- 
siness so handled at several sittings 
or meetings, goeth commonly backward 
and forward in an unsteady man- 
ner.” 

This morning, however, Mr Rolfe 
asks the Lord Chancellor about the 
Unitarian ap eal case—telling him 
that it is fifty-nine off, [the Lord 
Chancellor denies that there are so 
many; we have examined, however, 
and find that there are !]—When the 
Chancellor said— 

“* He had long thought that it was by 
no means expedient to clear the paper of 
appeals!!! nor even to reduce them toa 
very small number ! ! ! Parties very often, 
inthe first moments of their disappointment 
at finding the decision of the Court below 
against them, resolved on. a, ing— 
but upon cooler reflection, and better ad. 
vice than their own passions suggested, 
changed their resolution,” &c.&c. Thus 
at once knocking down the trumper 
pedestal of popularity he had him- 
self erected ! And after this his Lord- 
ship perseveres in his bill for Local 
Courts, or rather, his “‘ Bill for ena- 
bling the poorer classes to rush into law 
without cool reflection, and with no better 
advice than their own jons est 1”? 
Ob, rare Lord Brougham! And now 
for that Bill! 

We were present during the last 
debate upon it.{ We went to the 
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House of Lords, ex — to see— 
in the language of pugilistie elo- 
quence—“ a fair stand-up fight be- 
tween two big ’uns”—and were not 
disappointed. We knew that each 
had every incentive to exert himself 
to the uttermost on that occasion. It 
was the present and the ex-Chancel- 
lor fairly pitted against one another. 
Lord Lyndhurst stood forth as the 
advocate of the Bar—of the Common 
Law—both menaced with extermi- 
nation at the hands of their ungrate- 
ful head—of the middling and lower 
orders of the people, about to expe- 
rience “ the perils of false brethren” 
—of a false friend. Lord Brougham 
was wedded by many personal con- 
siderations to the success of his Bill. 
It would at once extend and conso- 
lidate his power, and enable him, he 
thought, to inflict utter ruin on those 
contumacious members of the pro- 
fession, who had refused to “ bow 
the knee to Baal.” The cup of ven- 
ene was now, however, to be 
ashed from his lips by him whom 
he had so rashly succeeded on the 
Woolsack; by him, this pet mea- 
sure was threatened with utter de- 
feat. We therefore expected a field- 
day, and were not disappointed. 
The House was soon filled, and the 
spaces at the bar and throne crowd- 
ed with members of the House of 
Commons. Precisely at five o’clock, 
the slim, spare, pinched-up figure of 
Lord Brougham, was discovered sit- 
fing on the Woolsack—his features 
full of feverish anxiety, and his ges- 
tures of impatience—beckoning hur- 
riedly now to this one, then to the 
other friend, as he observed the Op- 
position Peers flowing into the House. 
Lord Lyndhurst was one of the 
last that entered. Accustomed as 
we are to see his noble figure in the 
flowing costume of the Bench, we 
hardly recognised him in plain dress. 
His black surtout, elegant waistcoat, 
brown curly wig, and tonnish hat 
and gloves, ot you the idea rather 
of a colonel of a cavalry regiment, 
than a grave law lord! Without an 
atom of foppery, there is a certain 
fashionable air about him which sur- 
prises one familiar only with the 
stateliness of the full-bottomed wig, 
bands, and ermine robe. A few 
papers peeping out of the breast- 
pocket of surtout, together with 
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a certain flush on his features, assu- 
red one that he had come prepared 
for battle! After one or two minor 
matters had been disposed of—in 
which the venerable Lord Eldon 
took part—Lord Brougham some- 
what briskly stepped from the Wool- 
sack, and holding the Local Courts’ 
Bill in his hands, stated simply, that 
he rose to move the third reading— 
and should reserve himself for reply 
to what might be urged against it 
during the evening. He had hardly 
regained the Woolsack, when he 
found Lord Wharncliffe on_ his 
legs—apparently much to Lord 
Brougham’s surprise—moving the 
ordinary smasher on such occasions, 
that the bill be read a third time that 
day siz months. His speech was 
short and able. He urged the lead- 
ing objections to the bill in a busi- 
ness-like straightforward style, and 
ore the gross trick by which it 
had been introduced. “ Their Lord- 
ships were told by certain influential 
authorities to take care how they 
acted. They were charged with re- 
— to give the poorer classes that 
which was their due. They were 
finally told they must pass this bill, 
for they had no power to resist it. 
The bill made false pretences. It 
purported to be a bill for the reco- 
very of small debts; but i¢ went in 
reality to effect a total change in the 
legal institutions of the country; it 
introduced a totally new and ex- 
tremely dangerous principle.” Lord 
Brougham, in his reply, unwittingly 
enhanced the weight of this testi- 
mony, by admitting, in terms almost 
amounting to sycophancy, “ the great 
experience,” the “unsullied exam. 
ple” of Lord Wharncliffe; whose 
opinion, at the same time, is good 
for nothing, only when he avails 
himself of this “ experience” to con- 
demn the Local Courts Billi! “Iam 
exceedingly mortified,” said poor 
Lord Brougham, “at the opposition 
I have received from the noble 
Baron; for his authority is most 
important.” After Lords Rosse and 
Wicklow had shortly addressed the 
House, Lord Lyndhurst rose. Almost 
every Peer present turned instantly 
towards him in an attitude of pro- 
found attention—of anxious interest 
—and continued so till he had con- 
cluded: as well they might, while 
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listening to one of the most masterly 
speeches ever delivered in Parlia- 
ment. There was a manly fervour, 
a serious energy, in his tone and 
manner—a severe simplicity of style 
—a beauty and comprehensiveness 
of detail—a graceful, good-humoured, 
but most caustic sarcasm—a convin- 
cing strength of argument, which 
elicited repeated cheering from the 
House—followed, at its close, by 
several minutes’ applause; but re- 
ceived from the candid unenvious 
Chancellor, one short allusion, and 
that characterising it as a piece of 
“ carping declamatory sneering”? | 
No! Not a syllable of kindness— 
scarce of frigid courtesy—escaped 
his lips, while replying to a speech 
from his splendid rival, destitute of 
even a tinge of acrimony or personal- 
ity! He was obviously mortified 
and alarmed at the powerful impres- 
sion produced on all sides of the 
House by their Ex-Chancellor. Lord 
Plunkett, on the contrary, commen- 
ced his reply, such as it was, with 
an admission “that he feared the 
House would consider him presump- 
tuous in offering himself to their 
Lordships, after the transcendant 
and masterly speech to which they 
had been listening; that he did not 
come forward in the hope of answer- 
ing it.” We considered him indeed 
presumptuous ; and we vouch so also 
did Lords Grey and Brougham, who 
could not conceal their vexation at 


the pe i ap tone 
un 


in which Lord Plunkett spoke, who 
had been hastily summoned from 
Ireland for that purpose. Even his 
acknowledged and practised powers 
were signally at fault that night; 
either through a consciousness of 
the weak cause he was advocating, 
or the overwhelming superiority of 
the speaker he was following. We 
challenge any Peer or Commoner 
then present to impeach the accuracy 
of our statement. 

When Lord Brougham rose to re- 
ply, vengeance apr eagg in his eye— 
but not towards the spot occupied 
by Lord Lyndhurst; his smothered 
fury at length burst—not upon Lord 
Lyndhurst, but (pace tanti viri /) up- 
on one he considered a less formi- 
dable antagonist—Lord Wynford. 
Him Lord Brougham assailed with a 
savageness of personal enmity which 
disgusted the House and disgraced 
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the speaker-——and that with the 
Throne of Majesty immediately be- 
hind, the supreme seat of justice 
beside him! Filectere si nequeo su- 
peros, Acheronta movebo! Afraid 
of approaching Lord Lyndhurst, he 
fixed his teeth the more vehemently 
in Lord Wynford, whom he worried 
with wit, thought his friends—with 
insult, thought the House. We wish, 
good reader, pe had been present 
that memorable evening. You would 
have seen a Lord High Chancellor, 
clad in the solemn costume of office, 
at times grinning and leering—twist- 
ing and writhing about—full of vio- 
lent ungainly gesticulations—whisk- 
ing to and fro the long sleeves of his 
robe—raving, ranting, tearing away 
—but hush! Sweet “ People ”—that 
was “the Poor Man’s Friend!” He 
was advocating “the Poor Man’s 
Bill” — he was brow-beating the 
** Poor Man’s enemies.” 

“Tue Poor Man’s Bitt!”—Yes, 
this shocking twaddle was on- 
ately adopted by Lord Brougham— 
repeated and harped upon, till at 
length he succeeded in eliciting the 
languid cheers of—His Miajenty’s 
Ministers—despite the masterly and 
cutting exposure of Lord Lyndhurst 
—Hear him: 

“Tt has been said that this is the 
Poor Man’s Bill. Why, thereis not 
a morning on which I do not find the 
same doctrine instilled into me in 
one of those documents, to which it 
is unnecessary more particularly to 
allude. It is said, ‘You must have 
some underhand motive for opposing 
sucha measure.’ The statement is 
not true. Never was there a Bill less 
a poor man’s Bill than this. It is a 
Bill to enable a man of property to 
obtain judgment, to sue out execu- 
tion, and to seize the property of the 
poor man, to assign it to the Regie 
trar, to sell it; to turn him and his 
family into the streets in six weeks ! 
It is emphatically, my Lords, a bill 
to oppress the poor. It is a bill to 
satisfy the creditor, by compelling 
the poor debtor to render him more 
speedy poroess than could be ob- 
tained from the wealthy debtor—it 
is a bill to give the wealthy every 
possible facility of oppressing the 
man in the humble walks of life. 
The operation of the bill will be this 
—tradesmen, shopkeepers and others, 
will allow the poor man to run into debt 
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to the extent of his property, and if he 
fails to make instant payment, they 
will destroy him without mercy. Let 
me refer your Lordships to the evi- 
dence of Sir John Cross, who was 
examined by the Commissioners. He 
was asked—‘ Have you found any 
inconvenience from the facility with 
which small debts are recovered in 
the Court you have mentioned?’ He 
answered—‘ I had frequent occasion 
to observe that the facilitating the 
recovery of small debts tended much to 
facilitate the contracting of them by 
the poor and improvident, and to 
the consequent increase of litigation 
and poverty. It is a frequent prac- 
tice for publicans to allow drink to 
their customers upon credit to an 
extent which I think they would not 
have done, if there had not been a 
court in which they could recover 


the amount so contracted ; and I ob- 


served, in a great many instances, 
that small shopkeepers who dealt 
in provisions, dealt largely in credit 
to the poor. The wives, and even 
the children of workmen, who were 
from home engaged in. their occupa- 
tions, could go to one of those shops 
and obtain what they wanted, which 
was charged as a debt to the absent 
master of the family ; and the account 
would run on in this way, as long as 
the shopkeeper thought it safe to 
risk his property upon such credit. 
He woul ony ins reat many cus- 
tomers of that description at the same 
time, and at a convenient season he 
would sue out in one day summon- 
ses against twenty or thirty such 
customers, and carry his accounts 
into the Court of Requests against 
them all.’—That is the testimony of a 
gentleman who had presided for se- 
veral years over one of these small 
tribunals, in the town of Manches- 
ter, which is one of the best ad- 
ministered small-debt courts in the 
kingyae. On his judgment im- 
plicit reliance may be placed; and 
after hearing that, it may be asked, 
whether tus is to be considered 
‘—the Poor Man’s Bill! I wish 
to direct your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the nature of the evidence on 
which this bill has been founded. 
It is called the Poor Man’s Bill. Were 
the poor, then, the witnesses who 
have been examined? No; the wit- 
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nesses were—wholesale tradesmen, 
shopkeepers, and sometimes bank- 
ers! ell—and what do they say ? 
One, that there is aothing so abomi- 
nable as the law of debtor and cre- 
ditor in this country; that there 
ought to be a power for the creditor 
to imprison the debtor, and compel 
him to work till he had discharged 
the debt, or a percentage upon it. 
Another says that there is no such 
abominable system in the world, as 
that of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 
Another, that these courts should be 
without attorneys, and without pro- 
fessional men altogether; and, in 
short, if your Lordships will read 
the evidence, you will find that the 
chief object of those who were exami- 
ned, seems to have been to procure a 
law which would enable the creditor to 
oppress, to grind, to destroy, with the 
utmost facility, his poor debtor, Let 
not then this bill, my Lords, be called 
the Poor Man’s Bill; for, of all other 
acts, it is the most oppressive to- 
wards the poor man. * * * Then 
it is said, the defendant may remove 
the case to the superior court—but 
on what terms? Why, that he shall 
give security for the damages and 
costs which may be awarded in the 
action. The wealthy man will be 
able to do so. The bill in this, as in 
other respects, is in favour of the 
rich man—but the poor man can get 
no such security. What, then, is his 
situation? Why, that if the circum~ 
stances attending the trial are such 
as to preclude the hope of its impar- 
tiality in the Local Courts, Ae must 
suffer all the inconveniences of such 
aresult. And are your Lordships 
considered so destitute of all under- 
standing, as to be told, after this, 
that the provisions of this bill are in 
favour of the poor? * * .Through+ 
out this bill, the poor man is bound 
and fettered—he must take such law 
as they please to give him; but the 
rich man can evade the law with 
ease. * * There is no provision in 
this ‘Poor Man’s Bill’ in his favour 
against a partial judge ; and suffering, 
as he is now said to suffer, under 
the scourge of dear and uncertain 
law, this bill will only add to his 
misfortunes, by making his oppres- 
SiON—CERTAAN.” * 

So much for the clear masculine 
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sense of Lord Lyndhurst. Now 
hear the declamation of the Poor 
Man’s Friend in reply. ‘ My learn- 
ed friend has been jocose [where !] 
in reference to bestowing on the 

resent measure the title of ‘ The 

oor Man’s Bill.’ I adopt the name 
—it is an honourable one—the Bill 
is the Poor Man’s Bill! I call that a 
Poor Man’s Bill which removes 
those obstructions which at present 
lie in the way of cheap and speedy 
justice, which enables the poor suit- 
or, no less than the rich, to obtain a 
ready redress of his wrongs. I call 
that a Poor Man’s Bill, which en- 
ables the poor suitor to obtain ‘re- 
dress for his wrongs, or the payment 
of a debt, in the very next street to 
the cottage where he lives, without 
any of the expense and delay, and 
vexation, and uncertainty, of coming 
some hundred miles to London to 
look for costly justice. 1 call that a 
Poor Man's Bill which, without taking 
away the poor suitor from his daily 


avocations, from his family, or from: 


the employment by which he earned 
subsistence, enables him to go at 
once into caurt, and, face to face to 
his adversary, obtain cheap and ready 
justice. My learned friend has im- 
ae the title, on the ground that 

t is absurd to call a bill friendly to 
the poor suitor which affords speedy 
execution against him; but it must 
be recollected, that if the bill in view 
can provide speedy execution against 
the poor defendant, it, on the other 
hand, ensures him speedy execution 
against the rich defendant, wHeEn (!) 
the poor man is plaintiff. He will 
therefore have no right to complain, 
particularly as, in the majority of in- 
stances, he will be plaintiff'(!) It has 
been said, that as the poor man will 
not be able to afford security of 
costs, so as to enable him to remove 
the trial, in case of a wrong decision, 
the Bill cannot be considered as fa- 
vourable to his interests. Now, this 
clause, for the removal of a trial, by 
certiorari, was introduced at the in- 
stance of a learned Lord, and very 
contrdry to my own feelings on the 
subject. L yielded, however, to the 
sense of the House, and guarded 
against the abuse of the privilege by 
the rich man, by compelling him, in 
these instances, to give security, not 
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only for the taxed costs, but for the 
full costs of the action; so that the 
poor man will, in point of fact, re- 
ceive just as cheap, though not so 
speedy justice. Such is the Bill I 
would call upon your Lordships to 
sanction.” * 

Positively, dear reader, we have 
given you the whole of the Reply of 
the Poor Man’s Friend, and that ver- 
batim et literatim ! 

Well, then, People of England— 
Lawyers and Laymen! Come ye 
hither! “ Look on this picture—and 
on that ;”—look steadily, judge fair- 
ly : and if you have an ace of under- 
standing—if you see but an inch 
through the blinding mists of de- 
lusive prejudice and bigotry—lay 
your hands upon your hearts, and 
say which of these two 1s “ The Poor 
Man’s Friend”—which of them has 
established his claim to that proud 
distinction! If any of you hesitate, 
let us analyze the arguments of each. 

This is not the Poor Man’s, but 
the Rich Man’s Bill, says Lord Lynd- 
hurst, because— 

lstly, The rapid proceeding to exe- 
cution induces creditors to trust to 
the value of their debtor’s property ; 
and, therefore, the facility of re- 
covering the debt, tends to increase 
the facility of contracting it. 

2dly, This Bill avowedly gives 
such rapidity of remedy as will in a 
trice strip the debtor (generally the 
re man) of his all, and turn his 

amily out of doors—beggars. 

8dly, The contradictory opinions 
of the great body of creditors, exa- 
mined with reference to the prin- 
ciple of this Bill, raises the fair in- 
ference that their real object is to 
oppress the poorer classes, when- 
ever they get them into their debt. 

4thly, The security for costs and 
contingent damages, being easily ob- 
tained by the rich man, but with 
great difficulty by the poor man, 
inevitably tends to confine the right 
of appeal to the rich man: Ergo— 
it is the Rich Man’s Bill. 

Now — blowing away the froth 
and smoke—let us look closely into 
the Answer of the Poor Man’s 
Friend, 

This is the Poor Man’s Bill, quoth 
he, because— 

Istly, It enables him to get “ Jus- 
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tice” cheaply—quickly—and with- 
out losing time in running after it. 

2Qdly, Any speedy execution of 
judgment for him, is in his favour ; 
and if he gets it instanter, he cannot 
complain if his creditor gets the 
same against him. 

Sdiy, If the rich man wishes for an 
appeal, he can obtain it only by risk- 


LORD LYNDHURST, EX-C. 

The rich man is generally the cre- 
ditor; facility of recovering begets 
facility of contracting debts; this 
bill avowedly increases the facility 
of recovering them ; and it is proved 
that creditors are really anxious on- 
ly to oppress their debtors ; the poor 
man cannot, the rich man can, obtain 
security for an appeal. This is the 
rich man’s bill. 


(Aliter.] 
This bill puts the poor more than 
ever into the power of the rich: ergo, 
it is the rich man’s— 


Is it not a sight “ gude for sair 
een,” to behold the long powerful 
a with which Lord Lyndhurst 


rmly takes up this Poor Man’s 
Friend, holds him at arm’s length, all 
the while squeezing closer and closer 
the writhing, struggling insect (No- 
BLER in name than a bug, a wasp, or 
a dirt-fiy), and then lays him down 
in the dirt, when, after the manner 
of a half-crushed wasp, a pointless 
sting is thrust forth with incessant 
but unavailing fury ? 

Hip — hip — hip —hurra for the 
Poor Man’s Friend! Hurra for the 
Poor Man’s Bill! Here you see the 
Lord Chancellor fairly gravelled. 
Mr Attorney-General, come forward, 
playing Sancho to Quixote, and ex- 
tricate your master from the mire! 
Here is work for you,—that is, if you 
can creep into Parliament in ! 
Who does not see that Lord 
Brougham’s answer to Lord Lynd- 
hurst is really none at all—mere 
stupid iteration of clap-trap, clap- 
trap? “ Cheap justice ! Got in the 
next street! Got at once! Face to 
face,” &c.! If there is a grain of 
argument in it, it surely belongs to 
the scale of Lord Lyndhurst! As 
for assertion, there is a notable one; 
—that the “ Poor man is generally 
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ing all the costs! Now, we willask, 
not which is the poor man’s true 
friend, and which the poor man’s 
false friend, but merely which is the 
poor man’s discreet friend, and which 
his foolish friend? Line upon line 
—we will distil off the essence of 
these two “ high arguments ”—thus : 


LORD BROUGHAM AND VAUX, C. 
Admitting that the poor man is 
generally the debtor [for there is 
nothing but an assertion against it}, 
and that facility of recovering begets 
facility of contracting debts, the poor 
man must not complain, if, obtaining 
justice quickly, he so sujfers it, at the 
hands of the rich man, who will not 
appeal in the former case, because 
with the poor man) he risks costs. 
his is the poor man’s bill. 
[Aliter.} 
This bill puts the poor more than 
ever into the power of the rich: ergo, 
it is the poor man’s bill! 


the creditor!” Pray, my Lord, which 
of the two is oftenest the other’s 
landlord? What is a more fertile 
source of oppression than rent in 
arrear? Who is it that se//s, and who 
is it that must duy, at sudden exigen- 
cies, the necessaries of life, relatively 
speaking, the richer or the poorer 
man? Who is it that sells, and who 
that purchases, the commonest ma- 
terials of trade? Who is it that is 
apt, at all hazards, to come short of 
paying his debts—the poor or the 
tich debtor? And yet, in all these 
cases,—oh folly, cruelty, or stupi- 
dity prodigious !—you quicken and 
sharpen the remedies of the rich 
man in an Act of Parliament you 
nevertheless call “ the Poor Man’s 
Bill!”—Ohb, my Lord, your plumes 
may be gaudy—your note attractive 
—but you are a very mocking-bird ! 

We can scarcely treat such follies 
gravely: but as it is the Lord Chan- 
cellor who propounds them, we will 
try to meet them respectfully. We 
will preach from these words, to be 
found in the speech of Mr Henry 
Brougham, on the Administration of 
the Law, in February, 1828 : 

“ Cheap justice, sir, is a very good 
thing—but costly justice is better 
than cheap injustice.” * 





_* Speech, page 40. 
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Now, what sort of “justice” is 
likely to be obtained by “the Poor 
Man’s Bill ?”—Let us see, first of 
all, what sort of character the dis- 

r of these “healing streams” — 
the Local ae ae likely to prove. 
Weigh well the following valuable 
evidence of a very competent wit- 
ness: 

“ A second and greater objection is, 
that the [Local] Judges never change 
their circuits. One of them, for in- 
stance, goes the Carmarthen circuit ; 
another, the Brecon circuit ; and a 
third, the Chester circuit—dut always 
the same cireuit. And what is the 
inevitable consequence? Why, they 
become acquainted with the gentry, 
the magistrates, almost with the 
tradesmen of each district—the very 
witnesses who come before them—and 
intimately, with the practitioners, 
whether counsel or attorneys. The 
names—the faces—the characters— 
the histories of all these persons, 
are-familiar to them. And out of 
this too great knowledge grow likings 
and prejudices, which never can, by 
any possibility, cast a shadow across 
the open, broad, and pure paths of the 
Judges of Westminster Hall! Then, 
again, they have no retiring pensions ; 
and the consequence is, they retain 
their salaries long after they have 
ceased to discharge properly the 
functions for which they receive 
them.” 

Now, does not the truth and force 
of this reasoning “come home to 
the business and bosom” of the Poor 
Man? Verily it ought—for ’tis the 
language of His Friend—of Lord 
Brougham !* Witness his speech, 
in the character of Mr Brougham— 
his matured sentiments, uttered 
when his head was clearer than at 
present,—when his feelings were not 
——— either by the vagaries of 
ambition, or the desire of revenge! 
—So much, then, for Mr Brougham 
in 1828. Now listen to Lord Lynd- 
hurst in 1833 : 

“ Nothing can be more pernicious 
than this—the establishment of Local 
Judges. They must necessarily be 
confined within a very narrow dis- 
trict, become familiar with every li- 
tigant, with every witness ; and must 
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likewise have their enmities and their - 
affections, and be liable to be con- 
stantly influenced by such feelings. 
They will, in fact, be always liable 
to the suspicion of acting with parti- 
ality. Lord Hale gives a description 
of the local courts which formerly 
existed in this country, as being al- 
ways liable to the charge of partiali- 
ty; and states, that it was in conse- 
quence of this, that it was found ne- 
cessary to establish the present sys- 
tem in its room: and ior my own 
part, I cannot help thinking it would 
be great folly to revert to the system 
which our ancestors found it neces- 
sary to abandon. So strong was the 
prejudice on this subject, that acts 
of Parliament were passed to prohi- 
bit judges from administering justice 
in the places in which they were 
born, or in which they had for any 
length of time resided. * * * 
The judges under this Bill will be 
removed from all collision with the 
courts at Westminster Hall; and 
being without = excitement, and 
without the stimulus of competition, 
they will soon become utterly in- 
competent for the exercise of their 
duties.” [Debates, July 9th.] 

Then to Lord Brougham in the 
same year, answering both himself in 
1828, and Lord Lyndhurst in 1838. 

“ He was aware that some very spe- 
cious (!) objections might be urged 
against the measure; and he did not 
underrate that which rested on the 
local prejudices of the judges.” [* Pas- 
sing swiftly” ] over the interveni 
paragraph, we find this model of 
consistency declaring, “ that he look- 
ed on all fears arising from the local 
prejudices of the judges, as utterly 
vain and chimerical!” This may 
well warrant us in ‘passing over the 
remainder of this section of his 
speech, as unworthy of considera- 
tion or quotation. The sum of it, 
however, is this: That his “ loeal 
judges” should be created, because 
we have already Justices of the Peace 
who well discharge similar capaci- 
ties; that we have sufficient guaran- 
tee for their good behaviour in their 
character, and the surveillance of 
the press. + 

So, when desperately driven, 





* Speech on the Administration of the Law, pp. 21,22. © = — 
+ The mention of this word gave the Chancellor ati opportunity for doing his dirty 
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when made to gul his own words, 
this poor man’s friend, this GREAT 
OVER-PRAISED finds it necessary to 
resort to the GREAT UNPAID, as exam- 
ples of immaculate local distributors 
of justice! They—it is all of a sud- 
den discovered—are such models of 
judges! Hear Lord Brougham’s 
former opinion of this abused order, 
and say whether it is worth having 
on either side. 

“ There is the over-activity of the 
magistrate in an excessive degree. 
Over-activity is, usually, a very 
high magisterial crime; yet almost 
all the magistrates distinguished for 
over-activity, are clergymen, joined 
to the local hatings and likings,” &c., 
&c. “ This letter, which I entirely 
and implicitly believe, further de- 
clares, that many magistrates are 
actually in the commission only to 
support particular jobs; that they are 
known by the nicknames of ‘brewers’ 
hacks, justices of the pewter!’ I 
knew an instance where a license 
was taken away from a house, be- 
cause a magistrate, travelling in a 
cold night, was kept waiting for 
some time at the door of it!” [* The 
impartiality of these local magis~- 
trates has never been impeached ! 
What man in either House of Par- 
liament, would dream of throwing 
out even a suspicion, that the magis- 
trates of England were not competent 
and disinterested, but the most com- 


petent, and the most disinterested 


that could be appointed!” Lord 
Brougham, July 9th, 1833.) “ The 
same fault, and the same spirit, run 
pretty nearly through all the busi- 
ness that country magistrates do ” !!! 
[Mr Brougham, February 7th, 1828.] 

We subscribe not to Lord Brough- 
am’s abuse of the justices, but his 
laudation, disinterested and consist- 
ent as it is. But who are these jus- 
tices? Men generally above all 
suspicion of improper motives; 
great noblemen, clergynien, scholars, 
men of a certain ascertained amount 
of landed property in the country;* 
men to whom it is essential to retain 
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a high and unimpeachable charac- 
ter; who have no trying tempta- 
tions to diverge from the paths of 
uprightness, Besides, two at least 
must sit together to hear and deter- 
mine cases,} mutually guiding and 
checking one another ; they are lia- 
ble to summary dismissal in case of 
misconduct ; and there is a speedy 
appeal to the Sessions. { 
ut consider a barrister—and such 
barristers as will be got to fill these 
situations—located in a county—as- 
sociating, either with the great men, 
and so liable to taint from syco- 
phancy, or with the lower classes, 
encouraging, perhaps, litigation— 
fomenting bad feeling between them 
and the higher orders: possibly— 
fierce political partisans, to boot! 
He cannot, besides, be removed, but 
by address to the two Houses of 
Parliament; nor can even his regis- 
trar!—who is thus secured in his 
privileges to an extent that poor 
aron Smith of Ireland lately knew 
the want of! This, however, will 
be a dernier resort—a process that 
none would venture to resort to, 
but in cases of the grossest miscon- 
duct. After all, however, the insti- 
tution of Justices of the Peace, is 
liable—as none knows better than 
Lord Brougham and his friends—to 
divers inconveniences, But, surely 
the very fact of their existence—es- 
oom a with such a character as he 
as /ast thought fit to give them—is 
of itself an answer to the alleged ne- 
cessity of introducing Local Courts. 
Then the surveillance—the control 
of newspapers. And will they at- 
tend to all these courts ? and if they 
do, how easy will it be for a Judge 
so minded, to commit gross injus- 
tice in such a manner as to elude 
their detection! All the Argus-eyed 
inquisition of the poor man’s press 
might fail to observe the dexterous 
inclination of the scales of justice 
but a hair the wrong way; and yet 
that hair’s inclination shall have the 
effect of grievously — irretrievably 
oppressing the poor suitor—who is 





work again—“ However their Lordships might sneer at the mention of a newspa- 
per, as they always did,” &c., &c. !!!—cce iterum Crispinus ! 
* ‘ Because men of small substance had crept into the Commission, whose po- 
verty made them both covetous and contemptible.”—Biackstonz’s Commentaries, 353. 
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thus, in all his small matters—small 
possibly in the estimation of the 
public, but serious to himself—en- 
tirely at the mercy of an incompe- 
tent or ouerens local Judge. It may 
suit Lord Brougham to exhibit 
flourishing pictures of the possible 
excellences of Justices of the Peace 
—to pass over all the minor disturb- 
ing forces. Will every local Judge 
be a Lord Wharncliffe, in known 
responsibility, talent, and learning ? 
As for the legal fitness of the local 
Judge—Lord Lyndhurst triumph- 
antly established, both by argument 
and authorities, the inevitable ten- 
dency of a local Judge to become 
indolent, and consequently ignorant 
of the principles of law. So much, 
then, for the Judge. Then for— 
“cheap justice.” These too are 
Lord Brougham’s magic words. 
They are eternally on his lips—his 
crack slang—they are ever soasne 
about his brain—but we do not thin 
he has any definite meaning attached 
to them. Let him therefore learn a 
lesson on this subject from the wise 
and amiable Chief-Justice of the 
Common Pleas—a Judge “ripe with 
the fairest uses of experience.” 
“Indeed, law may be had too 
cheap,” says Sir Nicholas, “and then 
it becomes an unmitigated evil.” 
[He then supposes the revenue to 
become capable of affording justice 
gratuitously.|, “Then every man’s 
hand would be raised against his 
neighbour; no fancied grievance 
would be allowed to sink into obli- 
vion; no paltry assault, no petty 
trespass would be either forgiven 
or fartiotten, and the courts would 
be occupied with the endless quar- 
rels of the peevish and the discon- 
tented. It therefore operates as a 
wholesome check on the spirit of li- 
tigation, that there should be inlaw 
a dearness commensurate with the 
exigency which requires an appeal 
to it—a dearness which, while it 
does not check individuals in the 
pursuit of a real right, or impede 
them in gaining satisfaction for an 
injury inflicted, is much more bene- 
ficial to society, than a cheapness 
which places it within the reach of 
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every vindictive and malicious spi- 
rit!” * 

But Lord Brougham will perchance 
say, that thisis mere twaddie—theory 
—&c, Well—let us see whether 
there is any appeal to facts in sup- 
port of it. Perhaps it will be found 
that they manage this “ cheap law” 
better abroad! Hear, then, what our 
American friends have made of it! 

“ The principle of bringing jus- 
tice home to every man’s door, and 
of making the administration of it 
cheap, have had a full experience in 
America; and greater practical curses, 
I will venture to say, were never in- 
flicted on any country! * * * The 
Pennsylvanians have done away with 
nearly all the technicalities of the 
law ; there are no stamps, no special 
pleadings, and scarcely any one is 
so poor that he cannot go to law. 
The consequence is—a scene of liti- 
gation from morning to night. Law- 
yers of course abound everywhere, 
as no village containing about 200 or 
300 inhabitants is without one or 
more of them. No person, be his 
situation or conduct in life what it 
may, is free from the never-ending 
pest of lawsuits. Servants, labour- 
ers, every one, in short, flies off on 
the first occasion to the neighbouring 
lawyer to commence an action, No 
compromise. or accommodation is 
ever dreamt of; the Jaw must decide 
every thing. The lawyer’s fees are 
fixed at a low rate; but the passion 
for litigating a point increases with 
indulgence to such a degree, that 
these victims of cheap justice, or 
cheap law, seldom stop while they 
have a dollar left.”+ 

Hear another witness to the same 
point :— 

“ Litigation frequently arises here 
from the imaginary independence 
which each man has over others; 
to shew which, on the least slip, a 
suit is the certain result. It is bad 
for the people that law is cheap, as 
it keeps them constantly in strife with 
their neighbours, and annihilates that 
sociality of feeling which so strongly 
characterises the English.” 

Yet, with all these facts and argu- 
ments, these “ wise saws and modern 





~_ 


* Hans. Parl. Deb. N.S. 18th vol. 851 ; and Mirror of Parliament, vol, i, 436, 
+ Captain Basil Hall. 
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instances” heaped up before him— 
for his attention was specially called 
to them by Lord Lyndhurst, in a 
most forcible strain of *eloquence— 
this Poor Man’s Friend [“ the Lord 
defend me from my friends 1") per- 
sists in his preposterous plan! He 
avoids the rock of reasoning—for he 
leaves the strongest points in Lord 
Lyndhurst’s speech totally unan- 
swered—and “gambols,” grampus- 
like, along a foaming sea of declama- 
tion, about “ cheap justice” —*“ de- 
nial of it to the poor man ”—* got in 
the next street” —“ bringing it home 
to the poor man’s door”—aye, 
lieve us, poor man, that it will “ stand 
a very devil at thy door,” who will 
not leave at thy bidding! Believe 
us, you ask for a fish, and your friend 
flings a scorpion among you—for a 
stinging scorpion ever was this 
* cheap justice” found, and will be! 
Think a little for yourselves, in a 
matter that so momentously con- 
cerns you. Suppose a man isina 
sudden fit of fury towards another, 
would you rejoice that there lay a 
sharp knife within his reach? Now 
this sharp knife is the “cheap law” — 
which your kind friend is cruelly 
sharpening against such time as your 
passions may be up to do desperate 
things! Or call this cheap law a fire- 
brand, with which a great moral in- 
cendiary is lurking about your quiet 
homes, to consume your domestic 
peace! Toset fire to all the bad spirit 
that may be among you! Yes—trans- 
late all the pompous designing fal- 
lacies of your “ friend” —thus :— 
“Poor people ! My sweet friends! 
I am your sincere, your strong, your 
only true Friend, and therefore wish 
to give to all of you the ready means 
of lawing and being lawed! If any 
oe brother of you is the other’s 
ebtor, don’t pause to reflect, but 
hurry into the next street after your 
rights! Cast him instantly into pri- 
son, till he has paid you the utter- 
most farthing! Do not let your firm- 
ness be shaken by the shocking spec- 
tacle of his ruined or houseless wife 
and children! Have your rights, 
though your brother perish; and 
what does it matter, though you 
must be prepared, if even you should 
happen to become a debtor, to give 
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in like manner his rights to your 
rich creditor ? For you must remem- 
ber, dear friends, that the law, which 
is sharp, is sharp as a two-edged 
sword—sharp for you, and sharp for 
Him! If you can by any means teaze, 
harass, and affront this your richer 
neighbour, by ‘ having the law of 
him,’ do so, do so! Rely upon it, he 
will like your spirit! He will give 
you time to pay your rent! You will 
never hear of a distress-warrant! He 
will supply you with goods on longer 
credit! If trouble comes upon you, 
sickness or want, see if he do not 
fly to your assistance! Therefore, 
help me to get this cheap law for 
you, by sending petitions on peti- 
tions into Parliament, or I can never 


succeed, for your Enemies are, 


strong!” 

Ah, you False Friend! Verily, 
“you are guilty concerning this your 
poor brother!” You are selling him 
bound hand and foot to the Egyp- 
tians! Nay, you are betraying both 
your rich and poor brothers! You 
are deceiving each about the other, 
and making them hate one another; 
you set the rich against the poor, 
and then leave the poor totally at 
their mercy; ho ing, perhaps, that 
out of all this family hubbub and 
dissension, you may run off with the 
mess of pottage ! 

This is no declamation or misre- 
presentation. We have one fact, 
pregnant with sad significance, yet 
to mention which clenches all we 
have been charging, of motive and 
design, upon our “ Poor Man’s 
Friend.” As soon as he was defeat- 
ed last session in the House of Lords,* 
a member of the House of Commons 
rose in his place the very same even- 
ing, to give notice of his intention to 
introduce there the Poor Man’s Bill! 
Now, who was this member ?—Da- 
niel O” Connell—the In1su Poor Man’s 
Friend! coming to the assistance of 
the Enetish Poor Man’s Friend! 
He who has done so much for “ the 
finest peasantry under the sun,” or 
rather made them do so much for 
him; he who is so apt a scholar at 
devising means for beggaring and 
demoralizing his own countrymen, 
sees instinctively in an instant the 
scope of the Local Courts Bill, as 
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ole capable of producing those 
isastrous effects on the peasantry 
of this country! Of all members of 
the House of Commons, the Big Beg- 
garman of Ireland shouts his acqui- 
escenceand support into the delighted 
ear of the English Poor Man’s Friend ! 
Sir Robert Inglis, we recollect, once 
said, that the mere fact of O’Con- 
nell’s supporting any measure, was 
a reason for his opposing it! Does 
not the fact of rais man’s advocacy 
of the Local Courts Bill startle you! 
Can you believe that there is a good 
wish in his heart—if heart he has— 
towards you?* Here are two dis- 
astrous stars in conjunction! Mr 
O’Connell and Lord Besa are 
at issue about every thing except 
this one question—this giving to you 
“ cheap justice!”’ Here they run in 
a leash together ! 


‘* Sure such a pair were never seen— 
So justly form’d to meet by nature !” 


So much for the false pretensions 
of this bill, as being one for benefit- 
ing the Poor Man; a title which we 
are ready in charity to believe that 
Lord Brougham will not any longer 
contend for in the House of Lords, 
or attempt to find any one audacious 
and silly enough to introduce into 
the House of Commons. If this lat- 
ter should come to pass, it will be 
met with a universal shout of laugh- 
ter! We shall wait and see who 
steps forward to claim there, in ad- 
vocacy of this bill, the title of the 
“ Poor Man’s Friend ;” and let him 
not think we shall forget him ! 

We deeply regret being unable to 
follow this bill—this quintessence of 
quackery—into all its miserable de- 
tails, and expose their grossness be- 
fore an intelligent public, but our 
allotted space is already exceeded. 
Its other main object is palpably to 
destroy the certainty of the law, and 
the very existence of its professors. 
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He is blind and besotted indeed who 
cannot see the inestimable blessings 
of settled certainty in the law. Let 
him read the beautiful and convin- 
eing observations of Lord Lynd- 
hurst on this point, in each of the 
two last debates on this question, 
and his obstinacy must yield to the 
force of demonstration, that this bill, 
if carried, instantly destroys it. Only 
imagine the effects of some sixty in- 
dependent judges laying down their 
own notions of law! Are there to 
be reports of all their decisions? If 
so, “ the world will not be able to 
contain them—no private purse can 
purchase them ”—no head, however 
clear and experienced, be able to 
reconcile their conflicting contents; 
and if bad local law is to be correct- 
ed in every instance by the courts 
above—and if it is not, the conse- 
quences will be fearful—then all the 
new and costly machinery will have 
little other effect than to aggravate 
a thousandfold all the evils it pre- 
tends to remedy—to fling us back 
into the former state so well descri- 
bed by Sir Matthew Hale. 

“ This” (County Courts, &c.], 
“ doubtless, bred great inconvenien- 
ces; uncertainty, and variety in the 
law; first, by the ignorance of the 
judges, who, in process of time, ne- 
glected the study of the English law. 
Another was—that it also bred great 
variety of laws, especially in the 
several counties. For the decisions 
being made by divers Courts, and 
several independent judges and ju- 
dicatories, who had no common in- 
terest among them in their several 
judicatories, thereby, in process of 
time, every several county would 
have several laws, customs, rules, 
and forms of proceedings—which is 
always the effect of several inde- 
pendent judicatories, administered 
by several judges.” + 

And into the modern state of con« 





* If it be possible to attach a grain of importance to any thing said by this person, 
only look at his evidence on the subject before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons: ‘* My own abstract opinion is, that the evil of serving process for the reco« 
very of small debts, and the necessary increase of oaths, is much greater than any 


that would occur, if they were irrecoverable. 


I believe few small debts would be 


unpaid, if there were no legal process; for no one would get credit but the man who 
had a character for punctuality. The practice of the Civil Bill Court has introduced 
a most frightful extent of perjury, and tends extremely to demoralise the Irish 


people”! !! 


+ And see Sullivan’s Lectures on the Laws of England, pp. 296-8; Reeves’s 
History of the English Law, vol, i, pp. 52, 53; 3 Blackst. Com. 356, 





fusion so sadly depicted by M. Roger 
Collard as existing in France— 

“Such is the deplorable system 
the Empire has bequeathed to the 
Restoration. The necessarily result- 
ing evils have developed themselves 
—and never, perhaps, has France 
possessed a more inefficient and less 
respected magistracy. It is now 
easy to understand the weakness of 
the Bar. The Courts have little taste 
for questions of law ; their whole art 
consists in avoiding cassation. The 
consequence is, that the advocate 
studies only to present his case in 
such a manner as to conciliate the 
judges, and despises a science which 
would be rather prejudicial than 
useful to him. I repeat, learning is 
almost as rare at the Bar, as on the 
Bench.” 

Alas! are all the arguments of great 
and learned men—are all the fruits 
of experience, in ancient and in mo- 
dern times, both at home and abroad 
—to be utterly disregarded, at the 
bidding of so rash and headstrong an 
innovator as Lord Brougham and 
Vaux? Is the science of the law to 
melt away before his glance? Is the 
Bar to be broken up into fragments, 
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and its members flung at random 
over thecountry at Ais bidding? Isthe 
country to be deprived of its grand 
security in these its natural bulwarks, 
because Lord Brougham hates them? 
Where, hereafter,—if this bill be car- 
ried—will the young lawyer be train- 
ed, in the school of independence 
and learning, to fight the battles of 
the poor and oppressed, nobly daring 
all the frowns and menaces of un- 
constitutional powers ? What coun- 
tervailing advantage is to supply the 
place of the present extensive body 
of eminent, experienced, and honour- 
able solicitors—men above all taint 
or suspicion—the secret, incorrupti- 
ble, and almost universal deposita- 
ries of confidence and property be- 
tween man and mau? Is a worse 
than the plague of lice to be brought 
upon us at the breathing of Lord 
Brougham in the shape of the scoun- 
drel pettifogger—a reptile that now 
dare hardly creep into the light of 
day, but then would overrun the 
whole country in noisome and pesti- 
lential swarms? All these are to the 
country matters of grave importance ; 
to Lord Brougham, possibly—of con- 
tempt and derision! 


Tempe, London, 14th Murch, 1834, 
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